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PREFACE 


The Puruliya volume of the West Bengal District 
Gazetteers is the twelfth volume of the new series of District 
Gazetteers of the State, being published under a scheme 
adopted by the Government of India in the late fifties to 
bring out similarly conceived volumes— one for each district 
of India. 

The greater part of the work of compilation of informa¬ 
tion, research and drafting of the chapters of this volume 
was done during the tenure of the late Dr. Birendra Kumar 
Bhattacharya as the State Editor, between March 1975 and 
March 1976. The draft was sent to the Central Gazetteers 
Unit at New Delhi in September 1976, • as was then 
mandatory. Dr. P.N.Chopra, Editor, Indian Gazetteers and 
his staff there went through the draft and returned the same 
to this Unit in May 1977 with certain suggestions for 
improvement. After the manuscript came back from Delhi it 
was once again meticulously examined by the then State 
Advisory Committee composed of Late B. Sarkar, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, Chairman, Professor Pratul 
Chandra Gupta and the Late Professor Sashi Bhusan Chau- 
dhuri who also had a number of suggestion towards 
improvement. The draft then went through an extensive 
revision while Shri Bimal Ranjan Chakraborti, IAS was the 
State Editor. To all concerned go the credit, and also the 
blame, if any, the volume deserves. 

The manuscript was sent to the press in August 1981. 
But, for the want of proper printing paper in the ^hrotage- 
ridden paper market of those days, printing could not be 
commenced before May 1982. To compound the misfortune 
a lock-out was declared in the press in November 1983 when 
about one-fourth of the work remained to be done and the 
printing could not be resumed before November 1984. It 
should go on record that I had to see the passage of the 
volume through the press at a period when it was pretty 
difficult to get anything done smoothly and expeditiously. 



I deem it to be a proud privilege to acknowledge grate¬ 
fully the contribution of the officers and the research staff 
who have sifted data compiled information, done necessary 
research and drafted the chapters and sections of the volume 
and spared no pains to present it in a readable format. 
The following officers and research assistants have written 
the chapters noted alongside their names : 


Chapter I : General, Shri Nirendra Nath Sen (now 

Assistant Professor of Geography, 
Chandernagore Government College). 


Chapter 

II : 

History, Shri Pranabranjan Ray (Assis¬ 
tant Editor). 

Chapter 

III : 

People, Dr. Sankarananda Mukherji 
(now Assistant Secretary, Finance Depart¬ 
ment, Govt, of West Bengal). 

Chapter 

IV 

: Agriculture & Irrigation, Shri Kiran 
Sanker Sengupta (since retired from the 
WBCS). 

Chapter 

V 

: Industries, Shri Kiran Sanker Sengupta. 

Chapter 

VI 

: Banking, Trade & Commerce, Shri 
Satyaranjan Sengupta (Assistant Editor). 

Chapter 

VII 

: Communications, Shri Satyaranjan Sen¬ 
gupta. 

Chapter 

VIII 

: Miscellaneous Occupations, Shri Satya¬ 
ranjan Sengupta. 

Chapter 

IX 

; Economic Trends, Shri Satyaranjan Sen¬ 
gupta. 

Chapter 

X 

: General Administration, Shri Kiran 
Sanker Sengupta & Shri Satyaranjan 
Sengupta. 

Chapter 

XI 

: Revenue Administration, Shri Pranab¬ 
ranjan Ray. 

Chapter 

XII 

. Law, Order & Justice, Shri Satyaranjan 


Sengupta. 



Chapter XIII : 
Chapter XIV : 

Chapter XV 
Chapter XVI : 
Chapter XVII 
Chapter XVIII 

Chapter XIX 


Other Departments, Shri Satyaranjan 
Sengupta. 

Local Self-Government, Dr. Sankarananda 
Mukherji. 

- Culture Shri Tarapada 
Education & Culture, 

Malty ( now Information Officer ). 

Medical & Public Health, Dr. Sankara- 
nanda Mukherji. 

Other Social Services. Shri Khan Sanker 
Sengupta. 

■ Public Life & Voluntary Social Services, 

Shri Satyaranjan Sengupta & Shri Prana 
ranjan Ray. 

. Places of Interest, Dr. Sankarananda 
Mukherji. 

Late Dinen Kumar Som^ Sm^ubha^earc^ Assistants> 

has prepared the Bibliography and the 

, ed bv Shri Debabrata Ray Mazumdar Sarbashri 

Sa uDT D sSam U Sun°d P a a r dl Gtosh^aXthMit and Ranjit 

this volume and other allied matters. 

The stenographers and typists of the unit have 
, Th . veomen’s service all through the period of prepara- 
' f re volume The establishment and the accounts 

<•*« - »;>» tr jsszk 

rssirri™--.-- l. 

„_ t nleasure in expressing this Unit s 

U rf'^Dr^Hiteshranjan Sanyalof the Centre for Studies 
gratitude o . /*>_._ t ^ e photographs of all the 

iQ Social Sciences, Calcutta for ftepo g P 

old monouments and art objects). 


Nath Sinha Roy ; Director of Information, West 
Bengal ; Director, Cultural Reserch Institute, Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal; Public Relations Officer, West Bengal 
State Electricity Board ; Principal, Sainik School, Puruliya 
and Principal, Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith, Puruliya, for 
kindly supplying the fine photographs which adorn this 
volume. 

A change of press in the midway has left its mark on 
the quality of printing of the volume for which I express 
deep regret. 

It is hoped that the volume will be received well by the 
discerning readers, 


21 January 1985 
Calcutta 


N. N. Sen 
State Editor 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL 

Puruliya 1 District owes its name to an ordinary village, 
which had gradually grown in importance and became the 
headquarters of the erstwhile Manbhum district in 1838. The 
name was retained when Puruliya was separated from Bihar 
and joined to West Bengal in 1956. Since 1838, by virtue 
of its accessibility, strategic importance, administrative conve¬ 
nience and increasing commercial activity, Puruliya became 
a conspicuous town-name on Survey of India’s maps. Such 
nomenclature is partly a reflection of ‘the bureaucratic motif 
of the territorial structure’ 2 , since the advent of the 
British Raj. 

Puruliya is the westernmost district of West Bengal. It 
is girdled by the Tropic of Cancer. Its latitudinal and longi¬ 
tudinal extents are from 22°42 '35" to 23°42 '0" North and 
from 85°49 '25" to 86°54 '37' East respectively. 3 The Bay of 
Bengal and the Hugh 4 estuary are within 220 kilometres 
from the centre of the district. Its physiographic location 
is also distinguished as a zone of transition between the 
young alluvial plains of West Bengal and the ancient plateau 
of south-east Bihar. 

The district has an all-India significance because of its 
tropical location, its shape as well as function like a funnel. 
It funnels not only the tropical monsoon current from the 
Bay to the subtropical parts of north-west India, bjit also 
acts as a gateway between the developed industrial belts of 
West Bengal and their less-developed hinterlands in Orissa, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 


1. Purulia ’ is the spelling. Since 1971, the Survey of India 
maps have been spelling it as “Puruliya”, which conforms to 
the local pronunciation of the name. 

2. O.H.K. Spate & A.T.A. Learmouth —India mid Pakistan. 
Suffolk, 1967, p. 208. 

3. Source : Survey of India. 

4. Till 1970-71 it used to be spelt as Hooghly. 
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Puruliya has hardly any natural boundary demarcated 
by streams or hills. Only about a hundred kilometres of the 
district boundary follows the Damodar in the north and the 
Subarnarekha in the west. The artificial district boundary is 
mainly an outcome of linguistic regionalization and adminis¬ 
trative convenience. Puruliya has its boundaries on the east 
with the Medinipur 1 and Bankura districts of West Bengal ; 
on the north with the Barddhaman 2 district of West Bengal 
and Dhanbad district of Bihar ; on the north-west, west and 
south-west with the Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Singhbhum 
districts of Bihar. A part of the northern boundary runs 
through the centre of the Panchet reservoir so that its waters 
are shared by Dhanbad and Puruliya, the latter having the 
major share. Similarly, the eastern boundary runs partly 
through the centre of the Kangsabati reservoir. 

The total area of Puruliya district is 6,259 sq. kms. 
According to the 1971 Census, it contains a population of 
16,02,875, of whom 8,16,544 are males and 7,86,331 females. 
Population density is fairly high (about 255). The proportion 
of scheduled tribes is about a fifth of the total population 
while that of scheduled castes is less than an eighth. The 
district has 2,687 villages and 7 towns. About 90% of the 
people live in rural areas. Its rank in area and population 
among the 16 districts of West Bengal is 5th and 14th respec¬ 
tively. 

, Very little is known of Puruliya before the East India 
Company obtained the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
in 1765. Puruliya formed the eastern fringe of the inac¬ 
cessible country known as Vajra-bhumi in old times. It was 
one of the 16 Mahajanapadas of eastern India mentioned 
in the Jaina Bhagavati-sutra of circa 5th century A.D. 3 

Our earliest glimpse into this buffer zone between the 
Damodar plains and the Chhotanagpur plateau catches two 
struggling races. One was a fair-skinned people, who entered 


1. Till 1970-71 it used to be spelt as ‘Midnapur'. 

2V Till 1970-71 it us'ed to be spelt as ‘Burdwan’. 

3. D. C. Sircar —Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian 
Literature, in Indian Studies : Past and Present, Vol. VII, no. 3 
Calcutta 1966, p. 260. . Vv. .i’l .i- 
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the forested margins of the plateau by the river valleys of 
the Rarh from the east and south-east, called themselves 
Rajputs , occupied the fertile lowlands and consolidated 
their position with socio-economic progress. The other 
had long dwelt in the peneplains of Vajra-bhumi in 
different groups,^, each g roup under a village head called 
// Mun l a . G r ou ps of a bout 12. villa ges chlfed T ^ghTw^ 
presided over by a divisional head called Manki . and the 
administration of the country was carried on by these two 
grades of headmen in p arh a conclaves. 1 The Rarh people 
extended their dominion westwards into the habitable areas 
of Vajra-bhumi. The newcomers drove back 'the original 
inhabitants of Vajra-bhumi into the forests and hills. The 
ethnic names of these aborigines are Kurmi, Santal, Bhumij, 
Baud; Kora, Mahli and Munda, etc. The pure as well as 
mixed descendants from 'these people make up the greater 
portion of the district’s population.^ It is difficult to state 
precisely when the Brahmanical settlements made inroads 
into the district, but they had secured a farm footing by late 
mediaeval times. Halayudha (12th century A.D.) in his 
famous work Bra/uhana Sarvasva mentioned the Brahmans 
of Rarh as Radhiya Brahmanas . 2 3 


/ 


Most probably, Puruliya formed, since the 7th century 
A.D.,.a part of the mighty kingdoms of Sasanka, the Palas 
the Senas and the Mughals (see Chapter II). Little wonder] 
that the main currents of history had been forced by 
geography to by-pass this inaccessible district. Puruliyal 
played the role of a marchland for the first time in 1590s 
when Man Singh’s army ■ moved through Jharkhand to > 
Medimpur. Panchet fort was probably built at that time. 
In the 17th century, Panchet, for the first time, figured as a 
revenue-earning estate under the control of Murshidabad. 
E ven as l ate as 1765, our knowledge of the district hardly 

1. H.iCoupland —Bengal District Gazetteers: Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911, pp. 188-90. 

2. Surajit Sinha and others —Ethnic Groups, Villages and Town of 
• Parguna Barabhum, Calcutta, 1964, p. 7 . 

3. Puspa Niyogi —‘Brahmanic Settlements, in Different Subdivisions 

Of engal, in Indian Studies : Past & Present, Vol. VIIJ No 3 
Calcutta, 1967, p. 215. ’ 
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extends beyond the zamindari of Panchct, to which Jhalda 
was annexed a few years later. Barabhum and Manbhum (or 
Manbazar) (23°03'N & 86°43'E; 45 kms. south-east of 
Puruliya) were inhabited by the Chuars, and nominally 
attached to Medinipur. 1 Baghmundi and Dhalbhumgarh (near 
Ghatshila) in the south-west were included in Ramgarh estate 
(now in Hazaribagh district). 

With the advent of the British, there emerged a new 
unit of administration, which became distinct by the Regula¬ 
tion of 1793. The primary object of the new administration 
was to collect as much revenue as possible. To 
achieve this goal, they had to set up well-knit administrative 
units and subjugate the independent or semi-independent 
chieftains under a strong central administration. The enforce¬ 
ment of this policy was all the more important in Puruliya 
and its neighbourhood (at that time known as the Jungle 
Mahals of Medinipur) where the physical milieu provided a 
convenient hide-out for insurgent tribes and defaulting feudal 
chiefs. 2 In January 1767, Lieutenant Fergusson set out on 
an expedition from Medinipur and spent more than a year 
to bring the feudal lords of these western districts to order. 

Fergusson’s mission was only partly successful as were 
those of Captain Forbes and Lieutenant Nan against the 
Chuar rebellion during 1769-70 and of Lieutenants Goodyear 
and Dunn against various rebels during 1771-73 in the 
southern and western parts of the district. The East India 
Company was forced to change its own nature and consti¬ 
tution to cope with these situations. “Firstly, from that of a 
mere trading body to that of a high administrative organiza¬ 
tion, and secondly, from an exclusively oriental type of 
government to a government more in consonance with British 


L H. Coupland—op. cit. p. 55. 

2. W. K. Firmingcr writes, “Soon after establishing themselves 
at Midnapur, the English discovered that to the westward 
there was a large tract of country, which, although within the 
boundaries of the province was in the hands of Zamindars, 
who had paid little or no revenue at all since the time of 
Maratha troubles when Ali Vardi Khan was Nawab.”— 
Historical Introduction to the Bengal Portion of the Fifth Report. 
Calcutta, 1917, p. cxxviii. 
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ideals.” 1 To improve revenue matter the Company appointed 
a ‘Supravisor’ in each district not only to collect revenue 
but also to gather detailed information on revenue-yielding 
subjects. To start with, the Supravisors were under the 
administrative control of the Resident at Murshidabad. In 
1770, they were placed under the Controlling Council of 
Revenue at Murshidabad. In 1772, the Company took direct 
charge of the entire care and management of revenues. The 
Controlling Council was replaced by a Revenue Board and 
the European Supravisors, henceforth styled as ‘Collectors’, 
came under the control of its Governor. Collectors were 
assisted by an Indian revenue expert called Diwan■ Panchet, 
which was more peaceful than the rest of the district, was 
joined with Bishnupur (in eastern Bankura) and Birbhum 
under a single Collector, and one Ram Kanta Biswas was 
rewarded with the post of Diwan. 2 

In spite of these and other important organizational 
changes, 3 the British faced considerable difficulties in enfor¬ 
cing their authority (see Chapter II) on the chiefs of the 
estates in this plateau fringe. The troublesome estates had 
to be separated from the rest. And so, by Regulation XVIII 
of 1805, a Jungle Mahals district—composed of 23 Parganas 
and mahals (including the present Puruliya district and 
parts of Birbhum, Barddhaman, Bankura and Medinipur)— 
was formed and placed under a magistrate. 4 Probably, Major 

1. Monmohan Chakravarti— Summary of the Changes in Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Districts in Bengal: 1757-1916, Calcutta, 1918. 

2. H. Coupland records, “In 1772 there was difficulty in obtaining 
a farmer for Panchet, ‘none of the farmers offering to renew 
their leases apprehending a decrease of revenue, as there had 
been a wholesale desertion of the land by the ryots in 
consequence of the oppression of the superior farmers’. 
Farmers were eventually obtained, apparently owing to the 
exertions of one Ram Kanta Biswas who was accordingly 
appointed Dewan.” op. cit. p. 56. 

3. Some of the most important developments were, (a) the setting 

up of Faujdari Adalat for the trial of criminal offences by 
the Collectors (acting both as a Magistrate and a Judge) in 
1787, (b) the establishment of Mufassal Diwani Adalats 

attended by the Collector and the Provincial Diwan in 1772 and 
(c) the Permanent Settlement of 1793. 

4. L. S. S. O’Malley— Bengal District Gazetteers: Bankura, 
Calcutta, 1908, pp. 38-39. 
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Rennell’s Atlas played an important role in clearing their 
visions, but even so, during the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries the British were utterly confused about their 
administrative units. This is evident from the frequent 
transfer of territories from one jurisdiction to another. 
.Moreover, parts of the district were attached to Puruliya 
from Medinipur, others from Ramgarh, and others again 
from Birbhum. 1 Here the Permanent Settlement was less of 
the nature of a settlement of revenue with an ordinary 
zamindar than the fixing of a tribute to be paid by a number 
of semi-independent border chieftains. 2 

During the 25 years succeeding the formation of the 
Jungle Mahals district, the area included therein was brought 
under much closer control. There were small military estab¬ 
lishments at Jhalda and Raghunathpur on the Calcutta- 
Benares Road and these with the police organization were 
sufficient to bring the district to a state of comparative order. 
The polite system was, except in Panchet, porvided for in 
the Regulation of 1805 ; the zamindars themselves were the 
police Darogas , and they provided and were responsible for 
the subordinate rural police. In Panchet, where the area was 
too big for the zamindar to exercise a close enough control, 
the system was supplemented by a thana system, the cost of 
which was provided by the zamindar. 3 

The flames of Kol revolt in Singhbhum, Ranchi and 
Palamau reached Puruliya in 1832 and culminated into the 
Ganga Narayan Hangama, the causes and effects of which 
are discussed in the next chapter. A disputed succession to 
the Barabhum Raj sparked off the disturbances. “Dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the administration of the law of debtor and 
creditor appears to have been rife at this time in Barabhum, 
and the sale of ancestral holdings for debt was particularly 
objected to as something entirely opposed to the custom 
of aboriginal tenantry. Nor were indebtedness and its con¬ 
sequences confined to the tenantry, we are told that almost all 
the zamindars, the members of their families holding main- 

1. H. Coupland—op. cit, pp. 190, 194. 

2. L. S. S. O’Malley —Bengal District Gazetteers : Singhbhum, 

Saraikela and Kharswun, Calcutta, 1910, p. 

3. H. Coupland—op. cit. p. 61. 
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tenance or other grants, the Sardar Ghatwals, and the bigger 
intermediate holders generally were in distress. General 
improvidence seems to have been the order of the day, and 
much of the land had already, at this time, passed more dr 
less permanently to moneylending outsiders. The rule of 
inheritance by primogeniture kept the large estates nominally 
intact ; in practice the necessity of providing for members of 
the family by maintenance grants imposed a continually 
increasing burden on the zamindar, and continually decreased 
his cash resources, pulling him more and more at the mercy 
of the money-lender”. 1 

In view of these circumstances the Government had to 
exempt ‘the old hereditary landholders in the jungle estates for 
generations’ from the ordinary sale laws arising out of arrears 
of land revenue or for private debts. 2 Moreover, by Regula¬ 
tion XIII of 1833, the Jungle Mahals district was broken 
up and a new district called Manbhum with its headquarters 
at Manbazar was constituted. At that time Manbhum 
district included large parts of Bankura and Barddhaman and 
extended from Dhanbad in the north to Dhalbhum, Saraikela 
and Kharswan in the south in the present States of Bihar and 
Orissa. At the time of the formation of the Manbhum 
district, it was withdrawn from regular administration and 
placed under the officer called Principal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General for South-Western frontier. 3 
In 1838 the headquarters of Manbhum district was 
removed to ‘Puruliya’, described then as lying ‘in the centre 
of the jungles’. Prior to the Revolt of 1857 the only further 
changes were the transfer of Dhalbhum (1,183 square miles) 

I in 1845 to Singhbhum 4 and the change in titles of officers, 
the Principal Assistant at Puruliya becoming the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the Agent to the Governor-General for 
the South-West Frontier the Commissioner of Chhotanagpur, 


1. op. cit. pp. 64-65. 

2. op. cit. pp. 200-01. 

3. Imperial Gezetter of India, Vol. XVII, 1908, p. 113. 

4; The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXIII, Oxford, 1908, 

p. 6. 
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by Act XX of 1854. 1 The Revolt of 1857 had very little 
impact on Manbhum and the records show a steady advance 
in more systematic and more closely organised and supervised 
administration. 2 

Even prior to the Revolt the criminal jurisdiction of 
eastern Manbhum (including some parts of the present Puru- 
liya district) was placed under that of Bankura district, 
though remaining part of Manbhum for revenue purposes. 
The Santal uprising in 1869-70 was followed by the transfer 
of Shergarh and Pandra ( east of the Barakar river ) to 
Barddhaman, Chhatna and Mahisara to Bankura, while the 
criminal jurisdiction of the remainder was retransferred to 
Manbhum. The civil, criminal and revenue jurisdictions were 
thus made coterminus. In 1879, Raipur, Khatra and Sim- 
lapal thanas were transferred to Bankura district. The 
Survey of India topo-shcets published during the first half of 
this century 3 show that to the south-west corner of Puru- 
liya Subdivision had common boundaries with Ranchi 
district and Kharswan and Saraikela States. 4 Here the boun¬ 
dary extended even to the south and west of the Subarnarekha 
river upto the 2,224 feet (677.9 metres) high Raisindri Pahar. 
To the north of the Damodar, the Dhanbad Subdivision 
intervened between the Santal Parganas and Puruliya Sadar. 

/ y Finally, in October 1956, Manbhum district was parti¬ 
tioned between Bihar and West Bengal. The Puruliya Subdivi¬ 
sion (excluding Chas and Chandankiari police stations to the 
north and Chandil, Ichhagarh and Patamda police stations 
to the south) became a district of West Bengal under the States 
Reorganization Act and the Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer 
of Territories) Act 1956, following the report of States’ Reorga¬ 
nisation Commission in 1955. 5 Chas and Chandankiari police 


1. H. Coupland, op. cit. p. 65. At this time the nominal area 
of the Manbhum district was no less than 7,896 sq. miles 
(20450.6 sq.kms.) comprised in 31 zamindaris. 

2. op. cit. p. 66. 

3. Quarter inch sheet nos. 73E, 73F, 73L, 731 & 73J, published 
at various times since 1911 by the Survey of India. 

4. These feudatory States of Orissa now form part of Singhbhum 
district of Bihar. 

5. vide, West Bengal Government Notifivations Nos. 3855, 3856 
and 3857 G.A. dated 1st November 1966, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary. 
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stations were presented to the Dhanbad Subdivision which 
also became a full fledged district of Bihar in October 1956. 1 
The territory under Chandil and Ichhagarh police stations 
was presented to Saraikela State and that of Patamda police 
station ( under Barabhum thana ) to Dhalbhum Subdivision 
of Singhbhum. 2 The Reorganisation Commission detatched 
Chandil, Ichhagarh and Patamda police stations to integrate 
them with the adjoining tribal areas of Singhbhum, 3 while 
Chas and Chandankiari ( with a heterogenous population, 
charactaristic of the adjoining coal belt ) were tagged to 
Dhanbad district for administrative convenience and also for 
contiguity of the main Damodar coal belt. The remaining 
6,259 sq. kilometres of the Puruliya Subdivision came to 
West Bengal not only because it contained an overwhelmingly 
Bengali-speaking population but also because an integrated 
and all round development of the Kangsabati Project neces¬ 
sitated administrative control of West Bengal over the entire 
catchment area of the Kasai river. Had language been the 
only consideration, then Puruliya could have had emerged 
as a much larger district with important Bengali speaking 
industrial areas now in Bihar. 

Since the formation of Puruliya district, its Revisional 
Settlement Operations did not face any boundary dispute 
with the adjoining districts of Bihar and, therefore, there has 
been no inter-State transfer of territory. Minor territorial 
adjustments were made with Barddhaman, Bankura and 
Medinipur on the basis of maps and records.- 

Puruliya district is a part of the Barddhaman Division. 
Puruliya municipal town is the headquarters of the district 
administration. Though known as single subdivision district, 
Puruliya actually has two subdivisions, Sadar North and 
Sadar South, and the following police stations : 


1. P. C. Roychowdhury— Bihar District Gazetlers : Dhanbad, 
Patna, 1964. 

2. P. C. Roychowdhury— Bihar District Gazetteers: Singhbhum, 
Patna, 1958 p. 386-87. 

3. op. cit. 
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SI. 

Ts'o. Name of P. S. 

1 Jhalda 

2 Jaipur 

3 Arsa 

4 Baghmundi 

5 Balarampur 

6 Barabazar (Barabhum) 

7 Puruliya Muffussil 

8 Puruliya Town 

9 Para 

10 Raghunathpur 

11 Neturia 

12 Santuri 

13 ICashipur 

14 Hura 

15 Puncha 

16 Manbazar 

17 Banduan 


Location of Headquarters 

2 3 o 2 2 '00 "N & 85°50 '30"E 
23°25 '00 "N & 86°09 '00"E 
23°20 '00 "N & 86° 10 '00"E 
23° 12'15 "N & 86°03 '30"E 
23°06 '00 "N & 86° 13 '30"E 
23°02 '15 "N & 86°23 '00"E 
23°20 '30 "N & 86°23 '45"E 
23°20 '00 "N & 86°22 '30"E 
23°30 '30 "N & 86°30 '30"E 
23°31 '50 "N & 86°40 '30"E 
23 c 40 '00 "N & 86°50 '00''E 
23°31 '30 "N & 86°52 '00"E 
23°26 '00 "N & 86°41 '00"E 
23° 18 '00 "N & 86°39 W'E 
23° 10 '00 "N & 86°39 '30"E 
23 c 03 '30 "N & 86°40 '00"E 
22°53 '00 "N & 86°30 '00"E 


All these police station headquarters are nodal points 
having all weather road links with Puruliya town. Jamshed¬ 
pur, Ranchi, Bokaro Steel City, Dhanbad, Asansol and 
Durgapur—the new industrial belt, forms a ring round the 
district and Puruliya town lies almost at its centre. From 
Puruliya town roads radiate like the spokes of a wheel to all 
these centres. From Calcutta its distance by road is 355 kms. 
Puruliya town, Jhalda, Raghunathpur, Santuri, Jaipur, 
Neturia and Balarampur are also served by the South Eastern 
Railway. Postal services cover all the thanas, but till 1971, 
the thana headquarters of Balarampur, Neturia and Santuri 
had no telegraph office. All the police station headquarters 
and also outposts are linked by road with the adjoining 
thanas (see Chapter Vll). There is, however, no inter-or 
intra-district air connection, nor any waterway. Only four 
of the seventeen thana headquarters have attained the status 
of towns : Puruliya, Balarampur, Raghunathpur and Jhalda. 
The other three towns, viz., Adra, Arrah and Chapari are 
served by police outposts. 
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The district has 167 Anchal Panchayats and 1,011 Gram 
Panchayats. There are 20 Community Development Blocks 
covering all the thanas (see Chapter Vlli). 

The district of Puruliya forms the last two steps in the 
descent from the hills of central India and Chhotanagpur 
plateau to the Damodar plains of West Bengal. According 
to the structure and landform, Puruliya is a part of the 
Ranchi peneplains, and this physical character is so dominant 
that the Government of India has classified this physiographic 
unit as an economic region. 1 

As is usual with a shield-rimland, the district displays 
typical old-age charcteristics of a moderate absolute altitude 
and moderately low relative relief. Absolute relief increases 
towards the west and the south marked by a line of sharply 
rising but almost flat-topped arches clothed in luxurious 
vegetation. 1 he rest of the district has a gently undulating 
topography with occasional hillocks ( Panchet Hill, for ex¬ 
ample ) of hard rocks. These are residual hills, bearing 
testimony to the high plateau of ancient times which has 
been eroded down to produce the present landform. Some 
of these isolated hills and the bulging interfluves in the eastern 
part of the district are wooded. 

Thus, the texture of relief is of two kinds. And this 
contrast of texture corresponds to different cycles of erosion 
and also to differences in lithology. The 300-metre contour 
line is the dividing line between the higher peneplains of 
Jhalda, Arsa, Baghmundi, Balarampur, Barabazar and 
Banduan thanas and the lower undulating plains of the rest 
of the district. The highlands rise very steeply from 300 
metres but the slope becomes moderate above 500 metres ; 
there appears an uplifted peneplained surface. 

This higher peneplain was sculptured in a previous 
cycle of erosion when the climate was probably humid. The 
current sub-himid cycle of erosion has produced a youthful 
stage of landform on this old uplifted peneplain. It is 
bordered by steep escarpments and heavily dissected by 
headward eroding streams. Degradation of the previous 
cycle and dissection of the present cycle are the two 

1. A. Mitra —Census of India 1961, Vol. I, Part I-A(i) : Levels 

of Regional Development in India. New Delhi, 1964, p. 138. 
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Hills : mountain 
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height, situation, 
vegetation, etc. 


common features of the highland zones. Several dissected 
ridges with outward facing scarps and splendid waterfalls, 
rise above 600 metres with one foot on the lower plains 
and the other on the higher peneplains. The landscape of 
the lower peneplain is more senile, for the few higher hills 
are mere isolated remnants above a wide, gently sloping 
eroded platform having an altitude between 150 and 300 
metres. Here degradation is more pronounced though 
patches of locally dissected badlands ( khowai ) are not 
lacking. 

The highlands of Puruliya are actually the remnants of 
the spurs projecting from the Ranchi plateau to the west 
and functioning as watersheds of the Subarnarekha-Kasai- 
Damodar group of rivers. 

At the extreme north-west, the trijunction of Puruliya, 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts is at the confluence of the 
Danka Garha Nala descending from Ghoramara Pahar to 
the north. From this point the east-flowing Subarnarekha 
takes an elbow-bend southwards, describes the western boun¬ 
dary of the district and dissects a spur which once extended 
from Ranchi-Muri to Jhalda-Balarampur like a great tongue. 
The eastern part of this truncated tongue, known as Ajodhya 
Pahar, forms the main highland region of Puruliya. It acts as 
an water-shed between the Kasai and the Subarnarekha. Nu¬ 
merous small streams drain its western and southern slopes 
into the Subarnarekha and the northern and eastern slopes 
into the Kasai and the Kumari. 

To the west and south of Ajodhya Pahar occur a number 
of residual hills, isolated and detatched from the parent 
body/ In Jhalda many such outliers rising steeply from a 
relatively smooth surface at 300 metres to above 500 metres 
diversify the landscape on either side of the Jhalda-Muri 
road. Their ridge lines have an east-west trend and an 
average altitude of 500 metres. The 688 metres high Chamtu 
is the highest point on the south-western flank. -Some of 
these prominences are wooded ( such as the Kalimati Palas 
forest on either side of the Baghmundi-Jargo road ) and 
others bare of vegetation. 

Most of the residual hills have more or less rounded cubes 
of rock on their summits and upper slopes. Weathering, 
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working parallel with the surface attacks the hard igneous 
or metamorphosed rocks of these hills all over and more 
severely along angular edges and joints, thereby causing 
exfoliation and producing rounded shapes. The weathered 
blocks of rocks slide down the steeper sides of the hills and 
come to rest on flatter parts as jumbled masses or rock 
wastes holding between them some open spaces. Before 
falling down, massive pieces of granite and gneiss rest at 
the top as ‘balanced rocks’. These look as if someone 
has placed them there like the neatly balanced headload of 
a porter. Dome shaped hills due to exfoliation of gneiss 
( called Bengal gneiss or Dome gneiss ) in regular circular 
scales ( like that of an union ) are also seen. The most 
spectacular of these is the Jajuhatu dome ( 23°18'N & 85° 
57'E ) roofed by a smooth gncissose sheet-rock rising to 
542.5 m. and encircled by numerous streams which radiate 
from it into the Rupai Nala. 

At the southern periphery of the Baghmundi Hills, the 
prominent outliers within the district are the 377 m.—high 
Kadali Pahar and 348 m.—high Khairapahari. There are 
similar hillocks of igneous rocks further south upto the 
Dalma lava range in Singhbhum district. These hillocks, 
like the granite-gneiss hills of Baghmundi, have accordant 
summits and though isolated from each other, they occur as 
a belt on the degraded crest of the Kumari-Subarnarekha 
interfluve. This crest line provides important rail and road 
link between Balarampur and Chandil across the border. 

The important peaks on the main highland mass of 
Baghmundi-Ajodhya are the 580.5 m.—high Gonja Pahar 
and the Gugui Pahar also 580.5 m.—high to the north-west 
where porphyritic granite-gneiss is the predominant rock. 
Poraschists and gneisses occur on the southern and south¬ 
eastern face of the Baghmundi scarps where Gorgaburu 
(677 ms.) and Karma Hill (663 ms.) are the highest peaks. 
The ridge encircling the high peneplain of Baghmundi- 
Ajodhya has a average altitude of 600 metres. The entire 
highland area is veiled by a dense mixed forest with sal tree 
predominating. 

The Dalma lava range, flanked by Dharwar metamor- 
phics (phyllites, mica-schists and epidiorites), quartzites and 
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granite-gneiss, skirts the southern margins of the district and 
acts as a divide between the Kumari and the Subarnarekha. 
These form conspicuous relief features in the south-east where 
the 432.7 m.-high Bhandari in Banduan thana is the highest 
peak. But due to degradation they have lost all topographic 
expression in Manbazar and Barabhum thanas. Many small 
but perennial streams drain the rugged northern tace of the 
Dalma range and discharge into the Kumari Nadi. Unlike 
the Ajodhya Hills the Dalma range does not offer a steeply 
rising scarp surrounding a gently rolling uplifted peneplained 
surface. Here though one notices a more mature peneplained 
surface of brood swells it is at a lower level and it gradually 
rolls down to the aggradational plains of Bankura and 
Medinipur further east. Deforested patches of cultivation on 
the valley sides and open mixed jungles elsewhere characterize 
the more hilly terrain of Banduan thana. 

At the extreme north-west, the district boundary runs 
along the centre of the Ghoramara Pahar, the ridge lines 
of which have an east to west strike enclosing and running 
paraded to fault troughs. This highland acts as an watershed 
between the Damodar and the Subarnarekha. It is narrower 
than the Ajodhya Pahar but its average altitude is more than 
600 metres and its main rock formations are sedimentaries 
and metamorphics. The south-facing scarps rise abruptly 
from 300 metres and culminate in the sierra-like crest line 
above 600 metres. Of the nine peaks, the 621 m.-high 
Bijali Pokhar at the western flank and the 641 m.-high 
Jabarban peak at the eastern flank are worth mentioning. 
The Kanguai Nala descends from the latter. Sal trees cover 
only the valley bottoms and the less steep summits. 

To the north-east of the district lies the 643.5 m.-high 
Panchakot or Panchet Hill formed of Upper Gondwana sedi- 
mentarics. This formation continues eastwards into Bankura 
district where it rises again as the Biharinath Parbat. The 
Panchet Hill is well wooded and now overlooks the vast 
Panchet Hill dam across the Damodar. 

The degraded lowlands of Puruliya are flanked on the 
north by the Damodar valley and the Bagodar uplands, on 
the south by the Dalma range and the east by the rolling 
and locally dissected, laterite-capped plains. The plains of 
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Puruliya have been more thoroughly peneplained than any 
other part of the Archaean sheild. 1 Peneplanation has been 
so perfect that it has levelled down rocks of different hard¬ 
ness and almost obliterated the original differences in local 
heights due to different rock-hardness. However, to the 
north, intrusions of very hard anorthosites 2 in a schistose 
terrain has resulted in a few residual hills which form cons¬ 
picuous landmarks in an otherwise rolling plain. The 
undulating plains look barren in the dry months but the 
Dalma, Baghmundi-Ajodhya and the Ghoramara Pahar, Pan- 
chet Dam and Panchet Hill offer a striking background. 
During monsoons the scenery is more enchanting when the 
fresh green of the young rice shades off into the darker 
greens of the grass which springs up everywhere with the 
first showers, and contrasts with the browns of the ripening 
crops on the high lands, and of the bare gravel ridges and 
scattered spots of “rock outcrops’, varied here and there by 
black, grey, yellow and shining greenish masses of exposed 
rock. These effects are further enhanced when the red 
blossoms of the pa las appear in the early hot weather. 

The undulating plains may be divided into a number of 
interfluves and broad valleys which, from north to south, 
are (1) The Damodar valley ; (2) the Damodar-Kasai inter¬ 
fluve ; (3) the Damodar-Dwarakeswar and the Dwarakeswar- 
Kasai interfluves ; (4) the upper Silabati catchment ; (5) the 
Kasai-Kumari interfluve and (6) the Subarnarekha valley to 
the west and south-west. The general slope of the river vallyes, 
except the Subarnarekha, is towards east and south-east and 
the height of the interfluves, sloping north and south, ranges 
between 150 and 300 metres. 


1. Joint Committee for Diagnostic Survey of the Damodar Valley 
Region —Selected Maps from the Planning Atlas of the Damodar 
Valley Region. Calcutta, 1968, Map 7. 

2. Anorthosites are monomineralie rocks, composed almost entirely 
of labradoritc felspar with rarely 5% of femic minerals. These 
were first identified by Sir Thomas Holland in 1898. Geologists 
are not sure about their origin and subsequent metamorphism. 
One school thinks that magma in a semi-solid state was injected 
into the older granite gneiss and subsequently metamorphosed 
to produce these dyke-like anorthosites. 
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Main rivers 
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The Subarnarekha 


Following the natural slope of the district all the rivers 
which intersect or take their rise within it, have an easterly 
or south-easterly courses. Only the Subarnarekha flows south 
and receives west and south-west flowing tributaries. The 
Kasai is the master-stream of the district, draining more than 
three-fifth of the district. All the tributaries of the Damodar, 
Dwarakeswar, Kasai, Kumari and the Subanarekha are 
non-perennial and subject to flash floods. Except where they 
run over exposed rock, their beds are usually deep in gravel 
and sand ; their banks are abrupt and broken into deep 
gullys wherever drainage from the surrounding country finds 
its way to the level of the stream. 

The Subarnarekha is the westernmost river in Puruliya. 
It originates from a surface spring near Pisk rail station 11 
kms. sou£h-west of Ranchi town and after descending to 300 
metres from the 800 metres high Ranchi plateau by magni¬ 
ficent waterfalls (e.g. the Hudru) and deep easterly gorges, 
takes a sharp elbow-bend southwards (at 23°26'N & 85°52'E) 
to describe the western boundary of the Puruliya district. 
At this point it receives the south-flowing Danka Garha Nala 
descending from the Ghoramara Pahar to the north. The 
other left bank tributaries of the Subarnarekha in Puruliya 
descend from the Ajodhya-Baghmundi hills. They are from 
north to south : 1. Sapahi Nala, which flows north of and 

parallal to the Jhalda-Muri road ; 2. the Saida Nala which, 
after receiving the north-west flowing Rupai Nala, flows south 
of and parallel to the Jhalda-Muri road. Their down¬ 
stream courses are wide but sandchoked and upstream courses 
narrow but notched by gullys ; 3. the Khelarimoria Nala 
which crosses the Barkakana-Chandil railway a little 
north of Torang rail station before joining the Subarnarekha ; 
4. the Karru, the Sobha and the Sanka Nalas descending 
from the Baghmundi hills are important left bank tributaries 
but their downstream courses and confluences with the 
Subarnarekha were transferred to Bihar in 1956. Only these 
three streams in the entire district have built up small patches 
of alluvial plains most of which now lie outside the district. 
The tributaries of the Karru and the Sobha plunge down 
the Baghmundi scarps into deep gorges. These splendid 
waterfalls indicate the youthful stage of the rivers where 
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they cross the zones of recent uplift. The magnificent 82- 
metre Baridih falls ( 23°14'N & 86°02'E ) and the 66-metre 
Baghmundi falls ( 23°12'N & 86°05'E) are best known 
because of their easy accessibility from Baghmundi police 
station. Gorges for long stretches can be seen below the 
waterfalls. The hydel power potential of these streams is 
immense and for integrated and multipurpose river valley 
development a re-transfer of the east bank of the Subarna- 
rekha to Puruliya is obviously more rational under the 
present outlook of balanced regional development. 

The Damodar marks the northern boundary ; its course 
through the district is almost due east through the vast 
Panchet Hill reservoir. The Panchet Hill dam has been 
built on the Damodar 5 kms. above the confluence with the 
Barakar which is the tri-junction of Dhanbad, Barddhaman 
and Puruliya districts. The Panchet reservoir has submerged 
a vast area of the district but it has also provided hydel 
power and a flood cushion to the neighbouring districts in 
the lower Damodar valley region. 1 

The most important right bank tributary of the Damodar 
emptying into the tail-end of the Panchet reservoir is the 
Gobai or Gowai Nadi which has only a part of its upper 
course and the entire lower course within Puruliya, but the 
middle course within Dhanbad (Chas and Chandankiari 
thanas) district. This is another case for rational re-adjust¬ 
ment of the political boundaries on geo-economic grounds. 
The Gobai receives numerous short non-perennial streams— 
Mas Jhor, Chapai Nala, Parga Nala, Joria Nala, Khulsa 
Nala, Falari Jhor, Khukraghata Nala, Taragunia Nala and 
Harai Nala, from the low divide separating the Damodar 
and the Kasai basins. Gullys have formed along the banks 
of all these streams. The middle and lower portion of the 
Gobai is fully sand choked, but the upper course, clothed by 
the Jaipur reserve forest, is alnrost free from the hazards of 
soil erosion. The Gobai catchment is a mosaic of open 
forest, defoiested scrub and waste lands, cultivated patches 

1. A detailed account of the lower Damodar valley has been 
furnished in the Bankura, Bind wan, Hooghly and Howrah 
District Gazetteers. 


The Damodar 


The Gobai 
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and artificial ponds created by placing embankments against 
the slope on one side. 

East of the Panchet Hill dam the Damodar winds past 
sandbars in a wide valley which reaches bankfull stage only 
during the monsoons. In this section the Damodar is ford¬ 
able at several points and there is also ferry service to 
Dishergarh and rail link to Burnpur in Barddhaman district. 
Two tributaries drain into the Damodar from two sides of 
the Panchet Hill. The lower portion of the valley of the 
western tributary, called Utla Nala have been submerged and 
now forms a part of the Panchet reservoir. To the east, the 
Bisram Jhor and its tributary the Machkanda Jhor flow 
north dissecting a very rugged belt of hills extending from 
Panchet to Bhanti Pahar (390 metres), Gorangi (321 metres) 
and Durhut (279 metres) on the border of Bankura. The 
confluence of the Damodar and the Bisram Jhor is only 103 
metres above sea-level. 

About 15 to 18 kms. south of the Panchet-Durhut belt 
of faulted and dissected sedimentary formations lies the low 
east-west trending Dwarakeswar-Damodar water-shed on 
more resistant granite-gneiss. This interfluve carries the road 
from Mejia to Raghunathpur. One notices numerous residual 
hills or ‘monadnocks’ to the north of this road and to the 
south in Kashipur thana extremely dissected badland topo¬ 
graphy which forms the upper catchment area of the 
Dwarakeswar. 

The Dwarakeswar The Dwarakeswar or Dhalkisor rises from the badlands 

to the east of Bagalia rail station on the Asansol-Puruliya 
section. Here Tilbani (445 metres) and a few other 
monadnocks dot the landscape ; otherwise the relative relief 
of this upper Dwarakeswar catchment is between 40 and 220 
metres. The Dwarakeswar flows east upto Kashipur police 
station and then south-east from 86°44'E where it receives 
the Beko Nala flowing east-south-east. The other left-bank 
tributary, Dangra Nala has scissored the undulating surface 
into a mesh of gullys before entering the Bankura district as 
« the Kumari Nala. The right bank tributaries of the Dwara¬ 

keswar are the Futuari Nala flowing north-east, Dudhbhariya 
Nala flowing north and Arkusa Nala flowing east—the last 
two having their sources near Hura police station. The 
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Arkusa turns north-east in Bankura district, where, from its 
confluence, the Dwarakeswar becomes a perennial stream. 

Except for a 4 kins, long pool of water below Kasipur police 
station the Dwarakeswar and all the above mentioned tribu¬ 
taries dry up during the cold and hot seasons. Gully erosion 
all along their channels is a very conspicuous feature. In its 
lower course (in Hugh, Haora, Medinipur districts) the 
Dwarakeswar is known as the Rupnarayan. 

The Silabati or Silai River as well as the Arkusa Nala and The Silabati 
their ramifying channels have furrowed up the eastern end 
of the south-east projecting Dwarakeswar-Kasai interfluve at 
Mura thana. This upper catchment of both these streams 
are wooded. The Silabati originates at Baragram ( 23°15'N 
& 86 39 F.) on the Manbazar-Adra Road, flows south-east 
to Bankura district and ultimately joins the Dwarakeswar on 
the borders of the Hugli district. Its course within the 
distiict is less than 20 kms. and the regime non-perennial. 

The Kasai is the most important river of Puruliya The Kasai 
district. But for more than three-fourths of its length it is 
non-perennial. The Jabarban peak on the Ghoramara Pahar 
(referred to earlier) is the place of origin of the south-east 
flowing Kangsai Nala which becomes Kasai Nadi after recei¬ 
ving the combined waters of Girgiri Nala and Sahar Jhor 
(issuing from Gonja Pahar and Ajodhya) 3 kms. north of 
Begunkudar (23 2I'N & 86°04'E). From this confluence 
the Kasai flows eastwards in a wider valley of sand and 
gravel, which are inundated only during the rains. A number 
of non-perennial streams descend down the northern face of 
the Baghmundi hills as right-bank tributaries of the Kasai. 

From west to east the more important of them are : Goura 
Nala flowing north from 574.6 metres high Gugui Pahar, 
the Chagha Nala flowing north-east and the combined waters 
of the Chunmutia Nala, Burudih Nala and Sarambisi Nala 
as ultimately the Bandhu Nala flowing east-north-east and 
meeting the master stream at an altitude of 231 metres.' 

About 4 kms. from this confluence the Kasai becomes a 
wide perennial channel but only for the next 20 kms. of its 
course. The Gobri Jhor flowing north-east from Kantadih 
rail station drains flood-water into this pool. Puruliya town 
is located about 3 kms. north of this permanent waterbody. 
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The Kumari 


The Nangasai 


Up to this pool the left bank tributaries of the Kasai are 
mere trickles, none of them exceeding 10 kms. in length. The 
Ranchi-Puruliya road and railway line passes over the crest 
of the low interfluve between these south-flowing tributaries 
of the Kasai and the north-flowing tributaries of the Damo- 
dar. This interfluve is made of hard porphyritic granite- 
gneiss. 

The permanent pool ends in a narrow valley ( at an alti¬ 
tude of 205 metres) scarred by gullys and occupied by a non¬ 
perennial channel again. In this section it receives on the 
left bank the non-perennial Patloi Nala and turns south-east. 
About 5 kms. south of this confluence the Kasai describes a 
wide perennial channel meandering between Puncha and 
Manbazar police stations and ending up at the vast Kangsa- 
bati reservoir which extends into Bankura district. This 
reservoir has also submerged the lower courses of the Kumari, 
the Kulandari, the Jam and the Nangasai Nalas—the last 
three draining the northern slopes of the Dalma range. The 
crest of the Dwarakeswar-Kasai interfluve is the passage 
from Baragram to Puruliya town and Kasai-Kumari interfluve 
from Manbazar to Puruliya town. 

The Kumari Nadi issues from the eastern face of the 
Baghmundi uplands covered by dense sal forest ( Mudali 
reserve forest). From the same uplands the Kumari receives 
two tributaries the east-flowing Kunwari Nala at an altitude 
of about 266 metres and the south-east flowing Hanumata 
Nala. From its source above 630 metres to its confluence 
with the Hanumata at an altitude of about 230 metres, the 
Kumari flows south-south-east almost in a straight and steep 
channel and then turns east describing a less steep and more 
sinuous channel. From Rangatar ( 6 kms. west of Manbazar 
police station ) the Kumari takes a sharp bend towards the 
south-east and becomes a perennial stream debouching into 
the Kangsabati reservoir. 

The Nangasai Nala originates from the saddle like inter¬ 
fluve of the Kumari-Subarnarekha basins ( referred to earlier) 
and flows eastwards up to the headquarters of Barabhum 
police station where it suddenly turns northwards and meets 
the Kumari on her right bank at a right angle. The Kumari 
receives numerous small right bank tributaries from the 
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Dalma range. In contrast, the left bank tributaries are few 
and only two, the Jore Nala and the Chaka Nala, worth 
mentioning. At the extreme south-east of the district, the 
combined waters of the Kumir Nala, Totko Mala and Jamuna 
Nala ( from Dalma range ) descend on the right bank of the 
Kumari as the Jam Nala. These are perennial streams. The 
Kumari also receives the perennial Kulandari Nala along 
the Puruliya-Bankura boundary. 

None of the rivers in Puruliya offers any scope for 
navigation or large scale canal irrigation. However, check 
dams to plug gullys and other soil conservation schemes 
may reduce seasonal variations of the river ; low and small- 
scale irrigation from embanked waterbodies may change the 
landscape of the barren wastes. There is hardly any systema¬ 
tically and continuously collected record of the discharge of 
rivers in the district. Sporadic observations of stage and 
occasional measurements of discharge fall far short of 
meeting modern requirements of river-control. 

Puruliya suffers but little from floods. When they occur 
after a continued long spell of rain-storm in August on the 
Bihar plateau, they arrive abruptly as flash floods, as a 
high wall of water, but restricted to a very narrow belt 
along the valleys and the water disappears from the undula- 
tory surface as quickly as it arrives. The Santals in the 
Damodar valley call them ‘Hurpah Ban , meaning abrupt 
flood. Obviously, lavees or reservoirs cannot control such 
floods effectively, nor is it possible to make accurate flood 
forecasting. 

The Panchet and the Kangsabati reservoirs are the two 
most important artificial lakes of the district. The bordering 
districts, however, derive more benefit from their waters 
than Puruliya does. The Kangsabati project, launched in 
1956, is primarily an irrigation scheme ( for Bankura and 
Mcdinipur ) with flood control -as its secondary aim. The 
dam impounds more than 9,868 lakh cubic metres of water. 
A maximum flood discharge of 3.75 lakh cusecs is modera¬ 
ted by this dam and reservoir to a maximum discharge of 
two lakh cusccs. There are actually two earthen dams on 
the Kasai and the Kumari, about a kilometre upstream of 
their confluence near Ambikanagar in Bankura district. The 
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combined length of the dams and dykes is 10.4 kms. and 
the maximum height of the dam above the river bed is 
41.15 metres. 

The Panchet dam designed primarily for flood-control is 
a part of the multipurpose Damodar Valley Project spon¬ 
sored jointly by the Centre and the States of West Bengal 
and Bihar. This dam is 157' (47-87 ms.) high and 22,156' 
(6,754-88 ms.) long, having storage capacity of 14,970 lakh 
cubic metres and a power house of 40,000 kwh capacity. 
Work of the project was taken up in 1952 and completed in 
1969. The Panchet reservoir has improved the regimen of 
flow of the Damodar by decreasing high stages and increasing 
low stages of the lower Damodar. 

The district has numerous small storage pools called 
bandhs of considerable antiquity though some are of modern 
origin having been constructed during the famine relief 
operations of recent years. In an undulating terrain it is 
easy and economical to arrange conservation of water by 
throwing embankments across the drainage lines. These 
bandhs are set up at a higher level than the fields to be 
irrigated and their main function is to prevent the monsoon 
rain draining off too quickly. Of such, the most noticeable 
example is the Sahib-bandh at Puruliya, the water in which, 
when full in the rains, covers over 24 hectares (50 acres) and 
even at the lowest some 12 or 14 hectares (30 or 35 acres). It 
was constructed in about 1848 mainly by convict labour, and 
according to local tradition the then Deputy Commissioner 
refused to consider any petition filed unless the petitioner 
had done a day’s hard labour on the bandh. The lake is the 
chief source of drinking water for the western half of the 
town. 1 The two Rani Bandhs at Pandra and Jaipur and 
similar large bandhs at Adra, Kashipur, Manbazar, Barabhum 
and Balarampur also supply drinking water. Some of these 
are being developed as government managed fish farms e.g., 
the Sahib-bandh at Puruliya, the Shyambandh at Cheliama 
and Babirbandh at Babirdih (Kashipur thana). 

It is obvious that on the relatively steep slopes of the 
uplands, particularly along the scarps bordering the different 


1. H. Coupland—op. cit., p. 8. 
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erosion surfaces, the underground water-table or saturation 
level gets so exposed that water oozes out, sometimes as 
springs and feed the streams. Among these springs the two to 
south of Lakhra village ( Puncha thana ), the three to the 
south of Jam river (Banduan thana) and one halfway between 
Santaldih and Cheliama are well-known perennial springs. 
Several perennial springs in the Panchet Hill ( 23°37'N & 
89°46'E ) area, on the borders of the Archaeans and Gon- 
dwanas, have also been recorded. However, the three hot 
springs at Tantloi ( 23°41'N & 86°44'E ) which have been 
submerged by the Panchet reservoir, were the most interest¬ 
ing and noteworthy. Thse are situated on the major east-west 
fault zone of the coal-fields. The temperature of the water 
is said to have been 66°C, containing C0 2 and H 2 S gases 
and sulphur. The spring water is reported to have cured 
skin diseases, digestive disorders, rheumatism and dyspepsia. 1 
The disturbed conditions of the earth’s crust along the main 
lines of faulting of the great coal-fields, is revealed by the 
presence of these mineral springs. 2 The faults or cracks 
provide a link between the surface and the deep-seated 
region of the crust where the water is both hot (because 
of increasing pressure with depth or because of contact 
with some igneous intrusive body) and richer in mineral 
content. 

There is no snow-field in the district at present, but the 
glacial boulder bed at the base of the Gondwana system in 
the coal belt indicates the cold of a Glacial Age during 
Upper Carboniferous times. The presence of undecomposed 
felspar grains among the clastic sediments of Panchet series 
is further proof of a very cold climate in the past. This 
fact proves the existence of ice among the agents of denu¬ 
dation, by which the crystalline rocks of the surface were 
disintegrated by frost action but did not decompose as in 
normal tropical climates. 3 


Snow-fields, 
glaciers, 
ice-caves etc. 


1 A. Hunday & S. Banerjee— Memoirs of the G.S.I., Vol. 97 : 
Geology and Mineral Resources of West Bengal. Delhi, 1967, 
p. 230. 

2. H. Coupland—op. cit. p. 34. 

3 D. N. Wadia— Geology of India, London, 1966, pp 175-76. 
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Puruliya is very poor in her underground water resources 1 
because of her crystalline basement. Where surface water 
is not readily available, the inhabitants resort to extraction 
of groundwater dug wells. Dug wells are generally 
shallow. As there is no proper aquifer in the impervious 
crystallines, these aquifers tap only localised water bodies 
collected in the cracks and crevices of the impervious rocks, 
and also from the upper weathered zone of the bed rock. 
Where the thickness of the soil mantle is considerable, the 
discharge from these wells is generally satisfactory. A 
majority of the shallow wells go dry or retain scanty water 
during the summer. The groundwaters are replenished from 
the floods of seasonal rivers which dry up during winter and 
summer and from the percolation of rain water. 

Although a major part of the district is essentially under¬ 
laid by hard massive crystalline rocks, it is usually mantled 
by a thin top soil and regolithic material, resulting partly 
from detrital sediment of highlands and mostly from wea¬ 
thering of rocks below. This mantle of weathered products 
is found to vary from a thin vineer to about 12 metres in 
thickness. Vertically, the mantle can be divided into the 
following parts : (a) a top soil containing humus (in the 
wooded tracts) ; (b) regolith, representing the denuded 
products of underlying rocks and (c) partially weathered rock 
fragments or gravel which are underlaid by unaltered rocks. 
Weathering of granite and schistose rocks yields a sandy clay, 
the clay being derived from the alteration of felspar and 
mica, while the grains of quartz and other resistant minerals 
are retained in the form of sand and silt. The resulting 
material is loose, porous and somewhat granular in nature. 

Circulation of groundwater in the terrain is effected mainly 
through the zone of weathering and to a lesser extent through 
interconnected joints, cracks, fissures etc. in underlying hard 
massive rocks. Rainfall is the main source of groundwater 
recharge. But a major part of the precipitation passes away 

1. Groundwater, as defined by geologists and geographers, com¬ 
prises only that portion of the water in the ground which lies 
within the zone of saturation or below the water-table. Water 
near the ground surface, which is very important for plant 
growth is not groundwater. 
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as surface run off with only a minor proportion contributing 
to the groundwater by infiltration and percolation through the 
zone of weathering and the joints and fissures in the unwea¬ 
thered rocks below. The zone of weathering below the 
water-table has the capacity to store water and also allows 
the flow of groundwater in the area. The depth of water- 
table varies from less than 3m. to more than 12m. in summer 
months. In many areas following heavy rain a parched 
water-table may exist above the main water-table. Study of 
the water-table contour map shows :—(i) the configuration 
of the water-table is in broad conformity with the topogra¬ 
phic features though local irregularities are seen ; (ii) the 
water-table has gradients towards the main rivers, viz., the 
Damodar, the Kasai, the Dwarakeswar and the Kumari ; 
(lii) the residual hills in the area probably act as barriers 
to the groundwater movement, as the location of hills con¬ 
form to groundwater mounds ; (iv) the Kasai and the 
Dwarakeswar and some of their smaller tributaries are 
effluent ; (v) the gradient of water-table varies widely in 
the range of 1.5 metres per kilometre to 30 metres per 
kilometre. 

During periods of normal precipitation (about 1,000 mm. 
to 1,200 mm. in a year) the groundwater which is stored in 
the zone of weathering and below it, is adequate for domestic 
consumption. However, during summer of each year, heavy 
withdrawal of water vis-a-vis a low permeability of water 
bearing horizon results in the drying up of many public 
drinking-water wells in the area. 

Study of partial chemical analysis of groundwater in the 
area reveals that the water is generally fresh and neutral 
or slightly alkaline in nature, although at places the ground- 
water is brackish in nature. 

The district is absolutely beyond the limits of tides, 
but it has already been pointed out, that the Hooghly estuary 
is not far off and this nearness coupled with the configura¬ 
tion of district has important bearings on the climate of the 
sub-continent. 

The palaeogeography of Puruliya is very interesting. Its 
crust was formed into a land surface some four to five thou¬ 
sand million years ago when there was no recognizable 
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signs of life and when the rest of Bengal remained beneath 
the sea or were mere synclines without water. These oldest 
crust building materials are called Pre-Cambrians or Archae- 
ans. They formed an integral part of the peninsular shield of 
India. Due to millions of years of denudation under various 
climatic conditions the extreme variety of Archaean rocks 
are only feebly expressed by its topographical features. 
But it is very clear that the geomorphic units of the district 
owe their existence to two major relief features of India— 
1. The Peninsular shield of Archaean era, and 2. the 
Gondwana basin filled up by sediments and woody materials 
during the Upper Carboniferous-Triassic periods. It is the 
Peninsular shield that forms the greater part of the district 
forming hills and rolling peneplains and providing basement 
on which Gondwana sediments were deposited along a narrow 
belt to the north of the district. From beneath the thin soil 
covers of very recent period, appears the granite-gneiss of 
the Archaean age except where the gneissic basement is 
overlain by metamorphic rocks of Dharwar age (2,500 to 
2,100 million years old ) and Gondwana deposits of Carboni¬ 
ferous-Triassic age ( 350 to 200 million years old ). The 
crystalline gneisses and the sedimentary Dharwars belong to 
the oldest formations known in India. They have been distur¬ 
bed by upliftment and intensively altered since their original 
formation. The rocks of the Gondwana system consist of 
glacial material and fluviatile sandstones and shales with 
intercalated coal-seams. These rocks have not been subjected 
to disturbances and alteration to the same extent (both in 
time and process ) as the older gneisses and metamorphics 
and being far less indurated than those older formations 
would have been mostly denuded away were it not that they 
have been let in amongst the older rocks and preserved 
along a series of faulted fractures, some of which indicate 
an enormous amount of subsidence. 

The faulted fractures which affect the Gondwana rocks 
of the Panchet and Damodar valley are the latest disturbances 
of this kind which one observes in the district. Unlike other 
areas of the peninsular shield, there is no evidence of older 
faulted fractures in the gneissose and Dharwarian formations 
of the district. 
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In Puruliya the levelling action of denudation has been 
so protracted that, with the exception of a general sea-ward 
slope towards the Bay of Bengal, the only differences of level 
observed are due to differential hardness of the rocks, with 
only two references to upheaval of the Baghmundi Hills and 
the subsidence of the Damodar trough. The extent to which 
the present topographical features and directions of drainage 
do not correspond with the lithological features is well 
illustrated in the case of Panchet Hill, and a few other hills 
along the southern borders of the coal belt. The only river 
whose course has been materially influenced by the nature 
and structure of the rocks is the Damodar. The Panchet 
group of hills, on the other hand, owe their present relief 
to the fact that they consist of hard sandstones and 
conglomerates that have resisted denudation better than 
the softer surrounding rocks ; yet they occur on the 
down-throw side of one of the greatest faulted fractures of 
the district, and have sunk to a depth almost 3kms. relatively 
to the older crystalline rocks which they overlook on their 
southern aspect. Ages of denudation have so equalised the 
level of the surface on the downthrow and upthrow sides 
of the fault that it is the sunken portion that now exhibits 
the strongest relief. Other outstanding hills of the district 
owe their existence to the relative hardness of the rocks 
constituting them and hence termed ‘residual hills’. 

The stratigraphic succession of the rocks found in the 
district is given in the following chart in descending order : 


Age 

Recent 

Sub-Recent to Pleistocene 

Uppei Gondwana 

(Permian to Triassic- 
Jurassic) 


Gross lithology and out-crop 
: Newer Alluvium 
: Older Alluvium 
Unconformity . 

: Supra-Panchet sandstone of 
Panchet-Gorangi 

Durhut-Biharinath 
(Bankura) line of hills 


(?) Unconformity...(?) 


Geological 
formation of 
the district 
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Age 


Lower 

Gondwanas 

(Permian- 

Carboni- 

ferous) 


Dharwars 

and 

Archaeans 


Gross lithology and out-crop 

Panchet : Panchet sandstones and shales. 

(a) Raniganj sandstones and shales 
with coal seams. 

Damuda : (b) Barren measure-ironstone 

shales and ferruginous 
sandstones. 

(c) A patch of Talchir in the 
Banduan. 

. Unconformity . 

(a) Quartzites and sub-metamorphic 
rocks (Manbazar). 

(b) Vein quartz, pegmatite and allied 
rocks. 

(c) Shale, slate and phyllite (south of 
Nangsai Nala in Barabhum). 

(d) Mica-schist and hybrid mica-schist 
(Nangsai-Hanumata interfluve in 
Balarampur and the south bank of 
the Kumari in Manbazar). 

(e) Phyllite and Mica-schist, Hornblende 
schist, sillimanite-biotite schist (gra¬ 
phite bearing at places), quartz- 
schist, epidiorite and amphibolite in 
Banduan thana and close to Man¬ 
bazar P.S. (on the Kasai-Kumari 
interfluve). Two small patches of 
epidiorites also occur at the north¬ 
west of Baghmundi-Ajodhya hills. 

(f) Patches of Dalma lava and ultra¬ 
basics at the southern margins as 
well as anorthosites on the Bankura 
border a little south of the Santuri- 
Saltora road. 

(g) Granites to the north-east of Banduan 
thana now partly under the Kangsa- 
bati reservoir. 

(h) Porphyritic granite-gneiss running 
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east-west along the crest of Kasai- 
Damodar interfluve (62 kms. long and 
6 km. wide), on the Dwarakeswar- 
Damodar interfluve (32 kms. long belt) 
along the left bank of the Kumari in 
Barabhum and Manbazar thanas and 
small patches on the saddle between 
Baghmundi hills and Dalma range. 

(i) Patches of limestone in the north¬ 
west and south-west. 

(j) The most ancient and original base¬ 
ment surface of Granite-gneiss (Dar¬ 
jeeling group of gneisses and meta¬ 
sediments) with leptynites and granu- 
lites in isolated patches making up 
the basement of the rest of the 
district. 

Archacans are the oldest and the most extensive rock 
formations in the district. They comprise granitic rocks, 
meta-sedimentaries, calc-granulites and mctabasics traversed 
by quartz and pegmatite veins. They are, in fact, the eastern 
continuation of the peninsular Archaean tract of the Chhota- 
nagpur plateau. The older schistose rocks include phyllite 
(sometimes carbonaceous), quartz-schist, quartz-magnetite 
schist, quartzite, garnetiferous sillimanite-biotite schist 
(graphite bearing at places). They are possibly older than 
those belonging to the Para-amphibolite group of calc- 
granulite. 

The granitic rocks include grey coloured banded biotite- 
granite gneiss or migmatites (which are possibly represen¬ 
tative of Chhotanagpur granite gneiss), pink granite, porphy- 
ritic granite-gneiss containing large crystals of felspar in a 
mass of fine grained material, and various granitised gneisses 
(formed by granitisation of the different para-schists and 
gneisses). All these granitic rocks, older schists and gneisses 
and basic rocks have been intruded by pegmatites (sometimes 
mica bearing) and quartz veins. Thus the most common 
Archaean rock of the district is gneiss, which frequently 
shows great-lack of uniformity in mineral compostition but 


Archaeana 
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Ancient 
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the ‘Dome 
Gneiss’ 


possesses a constant, more or less foliated or banded struc¬ 
ture. By the disappearance of the felspars the gneisses pass 
into schists which are also abundant. The Archaeans evince 
a generally high degree of metamorphism, due to the dias- 
trophic (mountain-building) movements which they experi¬ 
enced and the widespread igneous intrusions. Mica schists 
and hornblende-schists speak of meso-grade metamorphism 
while such dense and compact minerals as graphite, garnets 
and sillimanite developed in granulite rocks speak of a high 
grade of plutonic metamorphism ( Kata grade ) 1 . 

The Archaean group of Puruliya is very complex in its 
constitution. In it, though several distinct petrological 
elements have been recognised, yet their relations are so very 
intimate that separation of these is very difficult. Among 
these gneisses and schists those which, by reason of their 
chemical and mineralogical composition, are believed to be the 
highly deformed and metamorphosed equivalents of plutonic 
igneous masses of latter ages are known as ortho-gneisses 
or ortho-schists, while others that suggest the characters of 
highly altered sediments deposited in the ancient basins are 
known as para-gneisses or para-schists, viz., the Dharwars ; a 
third kind is also distinguished as the original first-formed 
crust of the earth. 2 

Kata-grade metamorphism has produced the ‘dome 
gneiss’ and ‘Bengal gneiss’ (referred earlier in the section on 
topography) which are highly foliated and have a heteroge¬ 
nous mineral composition, each band distinguished by a 
mineral. Bengal gneiss is closely associated with schists of 
various composition such as mica-, chlorite-, biotite- and 
hornblende-schists. A great many of these rocks are older 
than the Dharwars ; but amongst them are probably included 
foliated members of the Dharwars whose characters have 
become disguised by regional metamorphism. The granite 
intrusions are probably newer than the Dharwars. 3 _ 

In Bengal gneiss there is an abundance of accessory 
minerals, contained both in the rock itself and in the acces- 


1. D. N. Wadia—op. cit. pp. 79-80. 

2. ibid. p. 80 

3. H. Coupland—op. cit. p. 40. 
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sory beds associated with it, such as magnetite, schorl, garnet, 
calcite etc. The schistose type of Bengal gneiss is regarded 
as probably the oldest member of the Archeaean complex. 1 

The most striking crystalline rock in Puruliya is the intru¬ 
sive prophyritic granite-gneiss known as the “dome gneiss”. 
The rock has a tendency to produce dome like bosses 
and tors or ellipsoidal masses by exfoliation in regularly 
circular scales which has been described earlier. The 
dome gneiss is a coarse rock composed of quartz, muscovite 
mica, and orthoclase felspar, the latter occuring both in the 
general fine grained matrix and as large porphyritic ‘amygda- 
loidal’ crystals which communicate to the rock almost a con¬ 
glomeratic appearance. 2 The colour of the felspar is usually 
pink or grey, though it is occasionally of a brick red colour 
as in the picturesque conical hills situated west of Bero, a 
village situated 8 km. south of the Panchet Hill. Puruliya and 
Adra towns have a foundation of porphyritic granite. 

Hornblende bearing granite-gneisses out-crop north of 
the Bero, at Raghunathpur and at Tiltabani near the source 
of the Dwarakeswar. These weather into huge masses which 
are sometimes 13 metres in diameter and so neatly piled on 
one another that their arrangement appears almost artificial 
and man-made. 

Pegmatite veins appearing as segregation veins of coarse 
texture occur throughout the large outcrops of porphyritic 
granite-gneiss and extend beyond the boundaries of the dome- 
gneiss into the surrounding older schists and gneisses, when 
they are apt to become excessively coarse grained. When 
traversing mica-schists as in the south-eastern part of the 
district, they become loaded with mica which crystallize in 
gigantic sheets yielding the commiercial mica. 

The Dharwar system out-crops at the south, the northern 
limit being the Nangasai valley which is a fault-trough. The 
faulted boundary runs just north of Ambikanagar (in Bankura 
district) and Barabazar and extends westwards beyond the 


\. D. N. Wadia—op. cit. pp. 85-6. 

Bengal gneiss differs strikingly from Bundelkhand gneiss, in 
which there is no accessory constituents, and but few asso¬ 
ciated schists. 

2. H. Coupland—op. cit. p. 42. 


Pegmatite veins 


The Dharwars 
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Subarnarekha-Karkari confluence. The Dharwars consist of 
quartzites, slates, mica, talcose and chloritic schists, the latter 
passing into soapstones, potstones and interstratihed green¬ 
stones or diorites which appear to be interstratihed volcanic 
ash beds. 1 

Along the faulted northern boundary of the Dharwars, 
the most ancient metamorphosed sedimentary rock-systems 
of India, a line of fracture has become by means of infiltra¬ 
tion the receptacle of various mineral substances, princi¬ 
pally silica and ores of iron. 2 Haematies are seen around 
Kangsabati reservoir, and further west, malachites and 
azurites near old and abandoned copper mines and veins of 
coarse crystalline dolomitie limestones. The quartz-veins 
which cut through Dharwar sediments are frequently auri¬ 
ferous. Grains of gold and also minute flakes of platinum 
are found in the sandbars of the Subarnarekha. Close to 
Panchet Hill, the gneissose and schistose rocks are locally 
characterised by interbedded strata of calcareous schists 
which were largely quarried to supply lime to the Bengal 
Iron Works Company. 3 

There are other remarkable minerals in the areas occu¬ 
pied by Archaean gneisses. A remarkable vein of blue 
Kyanite (silicate of alumina) and muscovite mica (silicate of 
alumina and potash), with an average thickness of 60 cms. has 
been followed for a distance of 10 kms. approximately 5 kms. 
east and west of Salbani, a village situated some 10 kms. 
west-north-west of Barabhum. At some places the Kyanite 
is associated with large masses of corundum (pure alumina, 
second in hardness to diamond only) of a beautiful sapphire 
colour, but too much flawed and clouded to be cut as gems. 
Occasionally the minerals tourmaline (complex silico-borate 
of alumina and magnesia) and rutile (oxide of titanium are 


1. ibid. p. 35. 

2. At Bangurda, 10 kms. south of Barabhum is a range of bare 
red hills, which are the best representative of iron-ore out¬ 
crops. The colour is red due to the weathering and 
decomposition of megnetic iron, and the detritus from it is 
almost identicial with laterite ibid. p. 38. 

3. ibid. p. 43. 
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also found associated with the Kyanite 1 and crystals of garnet 
especially in the Gowai valley. 

The older basic rocks, whether intrusive or not, have 
almost invariably been altered by regional metamorphism, 
and owing to transformation of the original augite into horn¬ 
blende they are in the condition of ‘epidiorites’. Epidiorites 
occur as small patches at the north-western corner of the 
Baghmundi-Ajodhya hills, and southern margins of the 
district. 2 

“Throughout the gneissose areas one observes occa¬ 
sionally runs of siliceous fault rock, and also basic intrusions, 
some of which are very ancient and perhaps of the age 
of the ‘Dalma Trap’, while other less ancient ones belong 
to the same system as the basic dykes of Rajmahal age which 
are so numerous in the Gondwana coalfields.” 3 

The regional foliation dips of the granite-gneiss and 
other metamorphics of Puruliya are usually at steep angles 
towards the north. In the para-schists, however, southerly 
foliation dips, at fairly steep angles are not uncommon. This 
is obviously due to regional folds. The regional structure 
displays asymmetric or isoclinal overturned folds having 
almost horizontal or east-west plunging axes. As a result of 
cross folding, a certain amount of swinging in the fold axes 
from east-west to north-west-south-east has also occurred. 4 


Epidiorites 


Fault-rock 
and dykes 


1. ibid. 

2. The Dalma trap forms the backbone of the rugged terrain in 
southern Puruliya. The exact relation of the Dalma trap to the 
associated rocks is not quite clear owing to their disturbed 
condition and to the amount of alteration which they have 
suffered. The rock constituting the Dalma trap (touching Ban- 
duan and Barabhum thanas) is not a continuous compact intru¬ 
sion, for it is interleaved with some of the typical representatives 
of the Dharwars, such as indurated chloritic schists. Perhaps 
it may include both interbedded and intruded elements. 

Lithologically, the Dalma trap is sometimes compact, some¬ 
times vesicular and amygdaloidal. At other times it exhibits 
a brecciated structure. It belongs to the class of rocks which 
petrologists classify under the name of epidiorite, that is, a 
basic igneous rock which has undergone alteration through 
earth movements subsequent to its consolidation, the main 
result of the alteration being the transformation of the mineral 
‘augite’ into the mineral ‘hornblende’, ibid. p. 37. 

3. ibid. p. 43. 

4. A Hunday and S. Banerjce—op. cit. p. 33. 
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The Gondwanas form the main undoubted representatives 
of subsequent sedimentation that continued throughout the 
Upper Carboniferous period and Mesozoic eras. The deposi¬ 
tion of these glacio-fluviatile sediments in the gradually sinking 
troughs is responsible for their enormous thickness and also 
for the preservation of their valuable coal seams from erosion 
and from the effects of crustal movements. We have referred 
earlier to the occurence of Upper Gondwanas encircled by 
Lower Gondwanas in the Damodar Valley. The southern 
and south-eastern boundary of the Gondwanas are limited 
by faults. The Gondwanas exhibit a generally southerly 
dip, in such a manner that the oldest bed out-crop at the 
northern edge of the coal basins, and the newest beds at its 
southern edge, where the succession is abruptly interrupted 
by the great structural fault. The southerly dipping strata 
has had the effect of constantly displacing the main channel 
of the Damodar towards the south, so that the Damodar 
flows very close to the southern faulted boundary and the 
greater portion of the coal belt lies to the north of the 
Damodar outside the district. 

The sequence—lower Gondwana rocks ( from the oldest 
at the bottom to the youngest at the top ), overlying the 
Archaeans with an unconformity are the Talchir stage, the 
Barren Measures, and the Raniganj Stage of the Damuda 
Series and the Panchet Series. The Talchir outlier encoun¬ 
tered in the Banduan thana have not been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated. The Talchirs are usually barren of coal seams and, 
therefore, of no econonic significance. The barren measures 
consist of black carbonaceous shales and occasional mica¬ 
ceous shales with bands of iron-stone clay. The overlying 
Raniganj measures comprise white and grey sandstones, 
shales, coal seams of variable thickness and conglomerate 
beds. 

Fossil plants occur abundantly in the Damuda Series. The 
leading fossils in an ascending order are the Ganghmopteris , 
Glessopteris, Schizoneura, Phyllotheca and Sphenophyllum , 
the first two of which are allied to ferns and the other three to 
the Equisetaoeae. The important coal seams that have been 
located by drilling are the Gopalpur, Barachak, Bara-Dhemo 
and Dishergarh seams all of which extend northwards across 
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the Damodar. The coal has a very pronounced laminated 
appearance, owing to its being invariably composed of layers 
of varying thickness, which consist alternately of a bright 
black and dull lustreless hue. The brighter coal has higher 
carbon content and is more valuable. The overlying Panchet 
ceriesis is represented by coarse grained, yellow and grey, 
micaceous sandstones with red clays and khaki-grtzn shales 
at the base. The Puncha-Panchets are barren of coal seams. 

The Upper Gondwana sedimentaries, overlying the 
Lower Gondwanas as well as the Archaeans (to the south), 
are represented by the Supra-Panchets, exposed in the Pan¬ 
chet group of hills discussed earlier. The Supra-Panchets are 
characterised by the coarse grained, red, yellow and grey 
sandstones and quartzose conglomerates with bands of dark 
red shales, the maximum thickness being about 300 metres. 

The relationship of the Supra-Panchets and Panchets 
with the series of strike faults arranged en exhelon at the 
southern boundary, with a down-throw of about 2,740 metres 
has been discussed earlier. It remains to note that the coal¬ 
fields have been intruded by doleritic or basaltic dykes, 
ultrabasic mica peridotite and lamprophyre dykes and sills. 
These intrusions are representatives of the Rajmahal lava 
flows during the Jurassic times. The mica-peridotites are 
generally narrow, not exceeding 1 to 2 metres, but the dolerite 
dykes sometimes attain a thickness of 33 metres. The mica 
peridotites are exceptionally rich in phospherous and they 
have enriched the Gondwanas by producing various minerals 
and coking coal at their contact zones with the coal seams. 
The dolerites, in spite of their greater thickness, are less effec¬ 
tive because their area of contact with coal is less as they do 
not spread out in horizontal sills parallel with the stratified 
coal measures. 

A few insignificant patches of laterite, possibly of Pleis¬ 
tocene to Sub-Recent Age, have been marked in the eastern¬ 
most parts of Puruliya district. Laterites are known to have 
formed by the sub-aerial weathering of almost all types of 
rocks in a monsoon climate with alternate dry and wet seaons. 
Four distinct varieties of this rock occur : 1. Pisolitic, some¬ 
times concreted, but towards the surface generally in the 
from of loose gravel ; 2. Conglomeratic and coarse grit 


Upper Gondwanas 
(Permian to 
Triassic-Jurassic) 


Laterites 
(Pleistocene to 
Sub-Recent) 
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type ; 3. Concretionary and 4. Compact, occuring is stratified 
beds. 

The older alluvium of Pleistocene to Sub-Recent age 
can be marked at the northern base of the Baghmundi 
hills near the western borders of the district. These are 
coarse grained, generally reddish in colour and contain 
abundant limonitic and calcareous concretions. The 
newer Alluvium of Sub-Rccent to Recent age also occur 
in patches along the Subarnarekha, Kasai and Damodar 
rivers. But the most noteworthy occurrence is on the 
Baghmundi-Dalma saddle which act as an water-shed of 
the left bank tributaries of the Subarnarekha and the 
right bank tributaries of the Kumari. In these transported 
alluvial soils clay loam is dominant. 

The district of Puruliya is mostly covered by residual 
soils formed by weathering of the bedrock, i.e. the 
decomposed and disintegrated rocks have formed the 
soils and these have remained in situ. Weathering process¬ 
es are destructive, but soil forming processes are cons¬ 
tructive. In Puruliya, the weathering processes are 
more active and so the plains are mostly erosional with 
very thin soil cover. Geologically these soils are older 
but immature compared to the alluvium. Ecologically, 
however, they are old enough to support plants. When 
under a forest canopy, sheltered from direct exposure to 
erosion, the soils get enriched by chemical decomposition 
of parent material and organic matter and develops into 
mature soil. But as soon as the vegetative cover is 
removed these residual soils are severely depleted by 
mechanical weathering and erosion. 

In Puruliya, gneissic soils predominate, followed by 
Gondwana soils on sedimentary rocks and transition soils 
(on sub-metamorphic rocks) with varying depths, composi¬ 
tion, fertility status and crop response of which have been 
discussed in detail in the chapter on agriculture'. Gnessic 
soils are usually sandy loams of low fertility. Leaching of 
calcium from the upper horizons due to heavy downpours, 
concentration of iron and aluminium at or near the surface 
of the soil is called laterization. Most of the gneissic 
soils of Puruliya are subject to laterization. The colour 
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of the lateritic soils vary from light red to brown depend¬ 
ing on the mineral matter. The Gondwana soils are 
coarse textured and sandy. The transition soils occuring 
mostly in Manbazar, Barabhum and Jaipur are usually 
dark in colour, fine in texture and more fertile than the 
other two groups of residual soils. 

In her mineral wealth, Puruliya ranks first amongst 
the districts of West Bengal. Of her wide range of 
minerals, the most important arc China-clay, coal, copper, 
felspar, fluorite, yellow moulding sand, limestones, road 
material and quartz. Other minerals which are found in 
the district, though relatively inadequate from a commer¬ 
cial point of view, are asbestos, barytes, calcite, fireclay, 
garnet, graphite, ilmenite, pyrite, rutile kyanite, magnetite, 
mica, ochre, building material, iron-ore and a few radio¬ 
active minerals. 

Brief accounts of these mineral deposits are given 
below. Two types of china-clay are found—one associated 
with the granites and other with the phyllites. Important 
deposits occuring in the granites arc located at Dhatara 
(23° 37' N & 86° 43' E) near Ramkanali rail station, 
Kalajhor (23° 27' N & 86° 35' E) and Kalaboni about 
19 Kms. from Adra, Mahatamarra (23° 25' N & 85° 55' E) 
about 8 kms. from Jhalda and Rangamati (23° 23' N & 
86° 50' E). Deposits occuring in the Phyllites are found 
at Khariduara (22° 59' N & 86° 38' E) on the Thakur 
Dungri hill about 8 kms. from Manbazar, Sialdanga 
(22° 57' N & 86° 41' E), Dandudih (22° 59' N & 
86° 33' E) and Tamakhan (22° 59' N & 86° 36' E). 
Common clay contains many impurities but china-clay is 
distinguished by its low plasticity, white colour, softness 
and extreme fineness. Typical kaolin is a refractory. I he 
amount of pure kaolin which can be won from a rock 
rarely exceeds 25%. At Dhatara the decomposition of 
the felspathic constituents in the granite rocks has 
produced kaolin which is found to continue to a depth of 
10-15 metres. The Dhatara clay is used as filler in paper, 
rubber and textile industries. The Dhatara reserves has 
been estimated to be 8.2 lakh tonnes (10% recoverable), 
of Khariduara 54 thousand tonnes (30% recoverable) and 
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Sialdanga 1.3 lakh tonnes (60% recoverable). Excepting 
the deposit at Kalaboni which contains pottery grade clay 
all others are suitable only as filler in paper, textile and 
rubber industries and for the manufacture of insecticides. 

Fire Clay Fire clays are sedimentary or residue clays, grey, 

blue or black in colour and occur mainly in association 
with coal measures. The important deposits within the 
Raniganj coalfield of Puruliya are located at Hermits 
Hut and Ranimahal on the Panchet Hill and further south 
at Chaklatabari (23° 30' N & 86° 45' E). Outside the 
main coal belt there is one deposite at Rajabasa (22°49'N 
& 86° 24' E). 

Coal Till now coal mining has been the most important 

extractive industry of Puruliya. The estimated reserves 
stand at 43 million tonnes of high grade and 11 million 
tonnes of low grade coal. Working collieries are all in 
the Neturia thana. Intensive drilling had been undertaken 
by the G.S.I. in 1956 for locating the eastern extension of 
the Raniganj coalfield south of the Damodar river, near 
Nawada (23° 39' N & 86° 49' E) and Dhangajhor areas. 
As a result of drilling near Nawada the extension of such 
important seams as Gopalpur, Barachak, Bara-Dhemo and 
Dishergarh were proved. The Dishergarh seams 3 to 
12.4 m thick, had been encountered at depths of 381 to 
610 m containing about 15.3 million tonnes of selected 
grade metallurgical coal over an area of 3.2 sq km. The 
reserves in the adjoining unexplored areas are also expec¬ 
ted to be very large. At Dhangajhor seams were 
encountered only within a depth range of 13 to 27 metres 
but the scams were very thin (5 to 79 cm). 

Copper Recently a 6 m.-deep ancient copper mine has been 

unearthed at Tamakhun (22°59' N & 86°36' E) under 
Manbazar thana, the estimated reserves there being placed 
at 8,000 tonnes. Back in 1876, Mr. V. Ball of G.S.I. had 
reported ancient excavations for copper near Punda 
(22°59' N & 86° 40' E) and at Kalyanpur (23°02' N & 
86°33' E). During World War II, Copper was mined at 
Hatirangora (22°53' N & 86°33' E) and Kantagora 
(22° 58' N & 86°42' E). The area was again investigated 
by the G.S.I., Government of West Bengal and the Air- 
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Bourne Mineral Survey between 1962 and 1970, and the 
findings were very promising. 

The copper lodes are of the fissure vein type and 
occur along the weak zones of shearing and brecciation 
developed more or less parallel to the foliation. 
Chalcopyrite is the dominant ore mineral. Drilling tests 
indicate that the copper lodes occur in the form of short, 
impresistent shoots in a poorly mineralised host rock. 

Felspar occurs at numerous places. It is used as a 
glaze on whitewares. The deposits lying near railheads 
are usually exploited and sent to Calcutta, where the 
lumps are finely powdered before use. 

Flourite is an important and unavoidable material in 
steel, enamel and chemical industries. It is a rare 
mineral and, therefore, of great significance. In Puruliya 
it occurs at Belamu hills in Jhalda thana, almost at the 
doorstep of the existing steel industries. 

Limestone occurs in several pockets in the district. 
In Jhalda thana there is about 20 million tons of lime¬ 
stone, low in magnesia and particularly ideal raw-material 
for portland cement. Here two sites—one at Jabar and the 
other at Ichatu-Digardih (23°33' N & 85°52' E) were 
prospected. The limestone bands near Jabar, occur in a 
discontinuous zone of calcareous metasediments of 
Archaean age. The limestone bands are lenticular and 
tightly folded. The largest limestone band has a length 
of 1.6 kms. with a width varying from 45.7 to 91.4 metres. 
It is crystalline, medium to fine grained, siliceous at places 
with abundant free quartz. The reserve has been 
estimated at 1.016 million tonnes upto a depth of 15.24 m 
where the silica percentage varies from 11% to 34%. The 
marbles at Ichatu Digardih area occur in six isolated 
patches intercalated with the Archaen quartzite and calc- 
gneiss. The percentages of magnesia, alumina and iron 
are low the average silica content is about 34%. The 
reserves has been estimated at 1 million tonnes. The 
Jhalda limestone was subjected to beneficiation process in 
the Khalari Cement Works of M/S. Associated Cement 
Co. to make them free from impurities and the test was 
successful. 
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Moulding sand 


Near Hansapathar (23°38' N & 86°39'45"), white 
crystalline limestone, fine to coarse grained, including nests 
of quartz and felspar, had been quarried in the past. The 
available reserve is reported to be of the order of 1.27 
million tonnes. 

Besides these, crystalline limestone occurs in scattered 
patches at Kultanr (22°59' N & 86 c 34' E) at Tamakhun 
to the north-west of the Kumari at Gobindapur (22°58' N 
& 86°39' E), at Mirgichanda (22°58' N & 86°41' E) and 
to the south-west of Kantagora. 1 

Bedded limestones occuring within the Lower Panchets 
of Gondwanas are found near Baghmara (23°39' N & 
86°45' E) north-west of the Panchet hill. These are dark 
grey and massive. The available reserve of this limestone 
is about 2.5 million tonnes. A few other deposits of 
impure limestone of concretionary nature are also found 
in the immediate vicinity. This limestone was once used as 
flux in the Barakar Iron Works at Kulti, and may be 
utilized now for making lime. Lime kilns between Adra 
and Rangamati utilize kankar (calcium carbonate 
concretions) and local crystalline limestone as raw 
material for manufacturing. 2 

Sand used for moulding purpose are known as 
moulding sands. These are found in a number of places 
in the district associated with rocks of Barakar formation 
and Panchet group, occuring to the south of the Damodar. 
These are yellow coloured and fine to medium grained 
with clay percentage between 5 and 8. The moisture 
content is high. In some places they appear gritty and in 
others micaceous. 

At Girphala (23°40°' N & 86°46' E), Sashpur 
(23°37'30" N & 86°52'30" E), Sonori (23°38' N& 
86°52' E), Jaganathdih (23°37'30" N & 86°52" E), 
Bagulia (23°38'N & 86°53'E), Dumdumi (23°38'N & 
86°53' E), Baltora (23°38' N & 86°52' E), Chaurashi 
(23°40' N & 86°47' E) and Rampur (23°38' N & 
86°49' E) good quality moulding sands are available. 


1. A. Hunday and S. Banerjee—op. cit. pp. 200-01. 

2. ibid. p. 201. 
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There are a number of working mines near Madhukunda 
rail station. 

Huge quantities of hard, compact and resistant 
material like granite and granite-gneiss are widely distri¬ 
buted throughout the district. They may be used as 
building materials. The metabasics and granulites as 
well as some varieties of granite-gneiss are quite suitable 
as ballast and road metal. Coarse as well as fine grained 
Panchet sandstones near Ranimahal can easily be 
exploited. They take good polish and can be chiselled 
into any shape. Though very hard, durable and massive, 
they can be easily sized because of good cleavage and 
lamination. 

The banded haematite-quartzites of southern Puruliya, 
the multi-coloured and banded granite-gneiss and marbles 
of Jhalda could be used for ornamental purposes such as 
wall-panelling, stairways, archives and lintels. 

Small patches of iron ore occur at Panchet hill, 
Jhalda, Gourangdih, Supur and Manbazar. Most of these 
are associated with pegmatites and quartz veins and 
contain ilmenite (Fe Ti 0 3 ), magnetite (Fe. ( 0 4 ) and 
rutile (TiO a ). The deposits at Bauch (22°59' N & 
86°40' E) contain rich lodes of haematite (Fe 2 O., ) and 
those of Jhalda rich black magnetite. 

In Puruliya reddish-white manganese is found in 
lateritic contretions derived from Dharwarian phyllites. 
The distribution is sporadic and not of much economic 
significance. One major concentration is at Paharpur 
(22°58' N & 86° 15' E) near Singhbhum border. 

Small books of ruby mica, about 2.5 cm or even less 
but occasionally assuming sizes of even 10 cm are found 
in northern part of Barabhum (between 23° 7' to 23°12'N 
and 86° 17' to 86°28' E). Similar small books of 
muscovite (white) mica in association with pegmatites 
occur in the upper catchments of the Dwarakeswar in 
Kashipur thana, of the Kunwari Nala in Balarampur 
tliana and of the Kangsai and Gobai Nalas in Jaipur 
thana as well as in some parts of Banduan thana. Mica 
mining was carried out in the past at Chitra (23°32'N & 
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86°26' E), Kadori (23°22' N & 86°50' E), Sirum 
(23°08' N & 86°02' E) and Rangamati.i 

Mineral fertilizers are important for agricultural 
growth. Large quantities of potash felspars may be 
recovered from the various pegmatites ramifying the 
Archaean terrain. Apatite is a good source of natural 
phosphate and fluoride of calcium. The lamprophyres 
and micaperodities intrusives in the coalfields of Puruliya 
may provide a good source of apatite. Since demand for 
potash and phosphate are ever increasing these should be 
exploited. 1 2 

Numerous quartz veins and pegmatites containing 
high grade quartz and felspar are found in the Archaen 
terrain. These are suitable for the manufacture of silica 
bricks. Some of these especially the deposits at 
Dumuriakuri and Rangametya in Puruliya moffusil, being 
free from impurities are also suitable for the manufacture 
of glass of high quality. 

Lead-zinc-silver: Small quantity of galena, a lead 
sulphide, was recovered from Beldih. This is associated 
with cerussite, anglesite, malachite, azurite and chalco- 
phyrite. Near Dhadka (22°48' N & 86°30' E) evidence 
of old workings of galena are found. The silver content 
of this galena is high, being 76.34 ozs. to 119 ozs. per ton 
of lead. Other pockets of galena have been located at 
Biramdih (23°03' & 86°12' E). Bhagaband (23°11' N 
& 86°44' E) and Malthoi (23°26' N & 86 c 26' E) 3 . 
The reserves, however small, are important since India is 
extremely deficient in galena. 

Detrital garnet occurs in the garnetiferous mica- 
schist areas along stream-beds. Being small, these are 
more suitable as abrasives than as gems. Jasper which 
is actually coloured impure from of natural silica, may 
be occasionally found associated with the lavas of iron 
ore series in southern Puruliya. Tourmaline occurs very 
frequently in the mica bearing pegmatites, but a gem 
variety is rare. Beautiful clear, green crystals of apatite 


1. Ibid pp. 218-19. 

2. Ibid p. 228. 

3. Ibid. pp. 293-94. 
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have been found in a barytes (Ba So 4 ) vein near Malthol 
village. Crystals of blue corundum, a natural aluminium 
oxide, A1 2 0 3 , but nearly as hard as diamond occur in 
kyanite veins near Salbani (23°04' N & 86° 17' E), in 
bictite-plagioclase gneiss near Paharpur (23°23' N & 
86°47' E), and in the galena under a small tank 800m. 
east of Bhagabandhu village. 1 Most of these are not 
sufficient clear to be classed as sapphire but due to their 
extreme hardness they may be used as abrasives and even 
as a substitute of diamond drills. 

It has been said earlier that black graphite schists 
occur within the Archaeans. These are very important as 
moderator in nuclear reactors. But these are so mixed 
with other impurities that they are not workable with the 
known technologies. Most of these occur at Kalajhor 
(23°26' N & 87°35' E), Kashipur and Gaurangdih, 
Bongora near Adra, Dimadiha (23°29' N & 86°09' E) 
and in the Panchet Hill areas. Almost a gem 
variety of light blue kyanite is found at Balarampur. 
Kyanite is mined at Salbani. 2 Kyanite and sillimanite 
associated with andalusite, corundum, staurolite and 
garnet are found in many places along the eastern and 
south-eastern borders of the district. 

Platinum grains were detached in a sample of stream- 
gold from the Gurnam river near Dhadka by eminent 
geologists in the last century. 3 

The minerals ilmenite (Fe Ti O 3 ) and rutile (Ti O „) 
and titaniferous magnetite are the main sources of titanium. 
These are quite common in many rocks, but workable 
deposits are few and extraction of the metal difficult. 
Titanium is called the wonder Metal in modern industries. 
It is the most valuable filler and white pigment because 
of its covering power, perfect whiteness and almost com¬ 
plete inertness. Ilmenite and rutile are found as -small 
veins in the pegmatites and as massive aggregates in the 
quartz veins traversing the gneissic surface of Puruliya. 


1. Ibid. p. 282. 

2. Ibid. p. 290. 

3 Ibid. p. 298. 
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Its main occurrences are at Manbazar hills, Supur, Gaurang- 
dih, Salboni and Jhalda. 1 

The uranium (atomic number 92) bearing mineral, 
allanite occurs as an accessory mineral in the Kuilapal 
granite-gneiss at the trijunction of Puruliya, Bankura and 
Medinipur districts. It is also found in the surrounding 
mica-schists and in the calc-granulite intrusions. 2 

In the previous century, eminent geologists found 
gold in nearly all the streams of the district but the average 
yield was not very encouraging at the then existing 
prices. 3 The Tutko Nala and Kowari Nala, both 
tributaries of the Kasai are said to be the most productive 
streams. A small quantity of gold is present with galena 
at Beldi (23° 03' N & 86° 18' E). We have discussed 
earlier about the auriferous quartz veins within the phyllites 
and schists. Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. 
of Calcutta extracted about 271 tonnes of ore from Beldi 
during 1904-05 which yielded 6.8 gms. of gold per tonne 
along with lead and silver. 4 

The future development of mineral based industries in 
Puruliya is fairly bright. The recently proved reserves 
of high grade coal will naturally take the lead. The 
future of china-clay industry is bright in view of its 
quality and the reserves available. The limestone based 
cement industry is already on its way. Systematic exploita¬ 
tion of the precious and rare minerals may change the 
entire industrial landscape of Puruliya. 

Being a part of the very stable Archaean shield, 
Puruliya has withstood all types of minor tremors experi¬ 
enced in other less stable portions of the sub-continent. 
Coupland said, “no earthquake has within the memory of 
man done any serious damages, though that of June 1897 
was felt, and more recently smaller shocks in May and 
August 1909”. 5 The 1897 earthquake, is the famous Assam 
Earthquake, one of the most disastrous earthquakes of the 

1. Ibid. pp. 300-01. 

2. Ibid. p. 302. 

3. Ibid. p. 171. 

4. Dunn, J. A.— The Economic Geology and Mineral Resources 
of Bihar Province. Memoirs of the G.S.I. Vol. 78, Calcutta, 
1941, pp. 137-41. 

5. Coupland—op. cit. p. 142. 
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world on record. In 1934, minor seismic waves of the 
devastating Bihar Earthquake had also reached the 
district. 

The natural vegetation of Puruliya is essentially 
arboreal. It has, however, been cleared and degraded or 
replaced by shrubs, bushes, meadows and cultivated fields 
to such an extent that this statement has little practical 
significance today. It was indeed, a part of the Jungle 1 
Mahals, a land of tropical moist deciduous forests 
(characterized by lofty buttressed trees rising to 40 metres 
to form the top canopy, a lower second storey of many 
species with some evergreens, a mantle of shrubby under¬ 
growth and a network of climbers now seen only in the 
Andamans and West Coast) which have now degraded 
into tropical dry deciduous forests due to biotic interfer¬ 
ence such as shifting cultivation, fire, grazing and also 
unscientific forest management. 2 Such interference have 
affected the flora of the district either by checking the 
progression of vegetation to the higher successional stage 
or by bringing about a retrogression. 3 

Many species of the original virgin forest are still 
found. Many wild plants yielding food, fibre and fire-wood 
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1. The word ‘jungle’ is now used to describe a collection of trees, 
shrubs, etc., that are not grown in a regular manner, as con¬ 
trasted with ‘forest’, which is any vegetation under systematic 
management. For the purpose of afforestation even barren 
waste lands are sometimes classified under forests. 

2. G. S. Puri —Indian Forest Ecology, Vol. I, New Delhi, 1960, 
pp. 89-90. 

3 The type of forest found, or that may develop, on a particular 
site, depends on the edaphic, the climatic and the biotic factors 
operating there. A forest and its environment are so interacting 
that a slight change in any of these three factors of environ¬ 
ment may change the floristic character. For example, different 
types of forests have different types of micro-climates which 
are governed by solar radiation, rainfall, wind, humidity and 
temperature of air and soil. In a denser forest temperature- 
range is narrower, and humidity greater. Biotic interference 
often changes this micro-climate which in its turn affects the 
soil and the vegetation. 
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and some of them having miraculous curative properties 
in the treatment of various ailments, are still valued and 
protected by the tribal people of the district. In 
every village of the tribal people there still remains a 
sacred grove, called Jahira or Sam a, a small patch of 
virgin jungle preserved from the axe as a refuge and local 
habitation for one or more sylvan deities. The more 
advanced non-tribal population also use decoctions of 
certain plants to alleviate pain, heal wounds and create 
pleasurable excitement (narcotics and aphrodisiacs). But 
very strangely, in spite of this utilitarian plant lore, the 
district has remained backward in aboriculture, horticulture, 
and silviculture. The problem is being tackled seriously and 
scientifically only since the Second Five Year Plan. During 
the last three or four centuries, a number of important 
plants have almost disappeared due to environmental 
changes brought about by ever encroaching human 
habitats. On the other hand, a few exotic plants (e.g., 
papaya, guava, tomato, potato, eucalyptus) as well as 
artificially regenerated extinct plants have diversified and 
enriched the flora of the district. 

Looking down from the highlands three types of 
vegetational landscapes may be identified. Firstly, patches 
of land under cultivation will seem to dominate on the better 
watered plains at the background. Secondly, on the more 
undulating surfaces will appear savannah-like widely 
spaced low trees and patches of grasses, shrubs and tufts 
of various annuals. This open forest-cum-grassland asso¬ 
ciation appears like a wild park destroyed by soil erosion 
and badlands. Dry season, high temperatures and high 
rate of evaporation hinders the growth of trees and causes 
those which do grow to take on a stunted and scrubby 
appearance. Even the grasses and scrubs do not form a 
continuous cover. They grow singly or in groups in spe¬ 
cially favoured areas where there is greater rainfall or where 
the soils collect and hold more moisture. The more 
important plants of this wild park are ash-sheora (Clycosmis 
arborea), bel (Aegle marmelos), chalta (Dillenia indica), 
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sajina (Moringa oleifera), Bhat (Clerodendron infortunatum), 
gota begun (Solanum torvum) and various other species of 
the same family, besides chikum (Trema orient alis), shiora 
(Streblus asper) and dumur (Ficus hispida). Some other 
varieties of figs, most notably pipal (Ficus religiosa) and 
benyan (F. benghalensis) with shimul — the red cotton tree 
(Bombax malabaricum), mango (Mangifera indica), jiyal 
(Odina wodier), nim (Azadirachta indica), kul (Zizyphus 
jujuba), siakul (Z. Oxyphyl la), amra (Spondias mangifera), 
palas (Butea frondosa), siris (Dalbergia lanceolaria), sotsal 
(D. latifolia), tentul (Tamarindus indica), Bidha ( Lager s- 
troemia parviflora ), kadam (Anthocephalus Cadamba), karam 
(Adina cordifolia), mahua (Bassia latifolia), kend (Dios- 
pyros Melanoxylon), lodh (Symplocos racemosa), kanthal 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), etc. make up the arborescent part 
of these thickets, in which Bans (Dendrocalamus strictus) and 
also (Bambusa tulda), khejur (Phoenix sylvestris), the Pal¬ 
myra palm and tal (Borassus flabellifer) occur in large 
numbers. 

Of the various weeds, creepers, hedges and other stunted 
shrubs found mainly in the badlands (khowai) the most 
important are the naturalized exotic varenda (Jatropha gossy- 
pifolia), ban okra (Urena lobata), the south American at a 
(Annonaceae, i.e. custard-apple family of climbing as well 
as shrubby plants^, the hog-gum and soft silk cotton produc¬ 
ing golgol (Coohlospermum gossypium), various species of 
fibre yielding shrubs of Malvaceoe, Tiliaceoe and Stericuliceoe 
families, the colic relieving maronphal (Helicteres isora), the 
culinary oil producing climber raerui (Ventilago calyculata), 
safed bhangra (Heliotropiun strigosum), alkushi (Mucuna 
prurita ), bichuti (Tragia involucrata), dhutura (Datura metel), 
several species of babla (Acacia) , the dye yielding mehedi 
(Lawsonia alba), the house-building and dye yielding dhatki 
bush (Woodfordia floribunda), the fragrant sitik (Nyctanthes 
arbortristis), akand (Calotropis gigantea) the inner bark of 
which produces a strong fibre used for bow strings, the silky 
hair covering the seeds for stuffing pillows and the root as a 
dyej, the Dregea volubilis (which yields an extremely strong 
fibre from which paita or sacred thread is made) and similar 
plants. 
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Of fodder grasses the best known is durba (Cynodon 
dectylon) and bachkom (Pollina eriopoda). These are 
sometimes cultivated. Bachkom is also used for all kinds of 
rough twine and cordage. Brooms are made of Kharang 
(a species of Aristida) grass. Kher or sauri (Heteropogon 
contortus) is the principal thatching grass of the district. It 
grows to a height of 60 centimetres or over and lasts longer 
than rice straw. Bena (Andropogon muricatus) is found in 
moist areas. Khaskhas and the weaver’s starch applying 
brush is made out of the roots of this grass. Besides these, 
there are many other coarse variety of grasses. 

In the scrub jungle of the uplands the more distinguish¬ 
ing constituents are chanlai (Wendlandia exserta), gumbar 
(Gmelina arborea), dacom (Adina cordifolia), kurchi 
(Horarrena antidysentrica), indrajab (Wrightia fomentosa), 
nishinda (Vitex negundo), Asan (Terminalia foment osa), the 
tasar silkworm rearing tree and various species of the 
poppy, pea, sunflower, mint (tulsi, pudina , lavender, etc.) 
and castor families. 

The scrub jungle gradually merges into the forests, 
where, due to more favourable environment, large trees 
grow close together and forms the third type vegetational 
landscape of the district described below. 

It is only in respect of comparatively limited area, 
viz., the inaccessible uplands of Panchet, Ajodhya- 
Baghmundi and Dalma and some patches on the upper 
catchment areas of the Silai, Arkusa, Dwarakeswar and 
also the Kasai valley (in Hura P. S.) that the district can 
still be described as a well wooded country. Even in these 
tracts the forests are rarely virgin, but more often secon¬ 
dary, i.e., forests which have grown again after being 
cleared by man. Secondary dry deciduous forests are 
neither as lofty nor as dense as the virgin moist deciduous 
forests, because they usually grow on impoverished soils. 1 


1. Of the various soil properties, those important for forests are 
its depth, texture, structure, drainage, organic matter content, 
moisture, pH value and nutrient level. Out of 17 chemical 
elements necessary for the growth of plants, 7 micronutrients 
—iron, manganese, boron, zinc, copper, molybdenum and 
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Clearing causes unpleasant surprise, for minerals and 
deep humus are rapidly leached and poor sand or lateritic 
clay is exposed. Secondary forests face great difficulty in 
growing up again in a changed microclimate and on 
exhausted soils. Only stunted trees survive on these 
depleted soils. Such edaphic influence are most prominent 
in the dry, gravelly and rocky surface outcrop by ravines, 
capable of supporting only scrub, grass or xerophytic 
plants. Those ephemeral plants are better adjusted to the 
dry season, unreliable precipitation and depleted soil. 
Where they grow, the upper layers of soil are moist the 
year round or most of it but the deeper layers are too dry to 
support deep-rooted plants such as trees. 

In some of these woodlands there is a thick covering 
of grass and in other a layer of shrubs beneath the level 
of forest foliage—depending upon subtle variations of 
microclimatic and edaphic factors. The upper canopy of 
these forests are closed though rather uneven and some¬ 
times reaching a height of about 20 metres, which is only 
half the height of the original moist deciduous forests 
discussed earlier. The uneven canopy is due to a mixture 
of different species. Though some species, especially sal 
(Shorea robusta) tend to predominate over selected areas 
(of more acidic soils), most of them are non-gregarious. 1 
Such mixture is a great impediment to the development of 
specialized forest based industries by the exploitation of in- 


Character of 
forests and 
types of 
vegetation 
found in 
them 


chlorine—must be present in considerable quantity in the soil 
to nourish higher plants. Deep soils with good moisture status 
is necessary for deep-rooted trees. Clay texture and humus 
increase water holding capacity of a soil and is, therefore, 
desirable within certain limits. On shallow soils trees are 
apt to suffer from physiological drought. The virgin forest 
lives in a state of equilibrium and even increases soil produc¬ 
tivity by adding to it decomposed humus. The deep roots 
bind the soils and dead roots also act as capillaries for water 
to flow downward. When the forest mantle is destroyed, the 
protective humus is washed away exposing the soil directly to 
the rain drops and causing soil erosion. The copious warm 
rains also lead to rapid and deep leaching of the soluble 
elements (e.g. lime, magnesia, potash, phosphates and nitrates) 
in the soil. 

1. Of the 876 sq. km. of forests in the district there were 518 sq. km. 
under sal and the rest under miscellaneous species according to 
a classification made at the time of West Bengal Forest Cen¬ 
tenary in 1964. 
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dividual species. Most of the larger trees are deciduous 
during the dry season, some for several months. The lower 
canopy is almost entirely deciduous and enough light reaches 
the forest floor to permit growth of grasses and shrubs, the 
main species of which have been described above. The 
indigenous male bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus) as 
well as clumps of ropa bans (Bambusa tulda), are also 
found unless exterminated by over-cutting. The latter 
becomes increasingly frequent in the vicinity of villages. 
Climbers are found only on the more humid scarp faces— 
some of them are large and woody. Compared to the 
bewildering variety of the Angiosperms described above, 
the Pteridophytes (ferns and their allies), Bryophytes 
(liveworts and mosses). Algae, Fungi and Lichens are 
inconspicuous while Gymnosperms are almost absent. In 
this part there has not been a thorough study of the algae, 
fungi and lichens. 

The large gregarious sal is the most predominant 
forest tree. There are two varieties of sal (shorea 
robusta )—the most prevalent, having a dark brown 
heartwood; while that of the Dom sal ( Miliusa 
veluXina) of the lower hills is white slightly tinged with 
red. The sal timber is heavy, strong and tough. The 
fruit is edible, the resin 1 is used locally for various 
purposes and the bark serves as a tan. This is the sacred 
tree of the tribals, the tribal deities being worshipped 
under its shade. The Muchkunda (. Pterospe'nnum 
acerifolium) is a tall evergreen tree, not very common, 
the large white flowers of which are used as a 
disinfectant. The tall and shady 2 3 shimul or palas s , the 
‘flame of the forest’, sheds its large bright green leaves 
towards the end of January and comes into flower from 
February onwards. Flowers come out when the tree is 
leafless, so that the whole tree is a mass of brilliant 
crimson or red, occasionally yellow or white. In young 

1. Resins and gums are both exudations of certain trees. Resins 
differ from gums by being soluble in alcohol. 

2. Brahma, the Pitamaha rested under the shade of Shalmali 
(Sanskrit for Shimul) tree after the creation of the world. 

3. Shimul is Bambax malabaricum and Palas is Buiea Monosperma. 
They are very similar except that the palas is a smaller tree 
with crooked trunk and branches and therefore not suitable 
as an avenue—tree like the shimul. 
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stages the bark is covered with sharp conical prickles, 
which effectively keep the tree safe from animals and 
men. The soft silk-cotton obtained from the fruits as well 
as the white and soft wood are in great demand. It is the 
most suitable tree for the cultivation of lac insect. Its 
ruby-red gum, known as mocharas, is used in Ayurvedic 
medicine. The calyx of the young flowers is cooked and 
eaten as a vegetable. The palas seeds have long been 
used against roundworms and tapeworms. Bel (Aegle 
marmelos) is found wild, but katbel (Feronia 
elephantum) is not so common. The tun (Toona 
ciliata) is a tall elegant tree. Its crowns spread out in 
numerous parasols of delicate foliage. Its reddish and 
scented wood is immune to white ants and well used for 
structural purposes, cabinet work and cigar boxes. The 
seeds and leaves are used as cattle fodder. The bark is a 
powerful astringent. 

Various types of Zizyphus (Kul) —large thorny 
trees as well as gregarious bushes yielding edible fruits are 
found in the jungles. Kusum (Schleicher a trijugci) is 
a large tree valued mainly for the oil yielding seeds and 
for the superior quality of lac produced from it. The 
Nim, a naturalized evergreen tree, is more common in the 
undulating plains than on the uplands. The same holds 
true for am (Mangifera indica), the fruit of the wild 
tree of the uplands being sour and stringy. The 
leguminosae plants, siris, sotsal, babla, asan, sidha , 
kadam, karam, etc. mentioned under ‘wild park’ lands¬ 
cape also occur in the jungles. Moreover, there are 
several species of Bauhinias in the jungles. The fragrant 
flowers of the purple bauhinia blossom during 
September-December. The tree demands plenty of light. 
Its leaves are used as fodder, bark for dyeing and tanning, 
wood for making agricultural implements and the root as 
poison. Its flowers are eaten—after cooking or pickling. 
Bauhinia racemosu can grow even on open rocky 
ground and protect poor soils from erosion. Its leaves 
are used as wrappers for bidis or local cigarettes. Of 
late, kendu leaves have become the most important 
revenue earning product of the forests of Puruliya. The 
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bauhinia Vahlii is a gigantic climber yielding an excellent 
bast fibre and an edible bean. Its leaves are used as dinner 
plates such as we use banana leaves. As it shades the 
growing crowns of useful forest trees it suffers much 
persecution from foresters. Gulikadam, (Nauclea- 
Parvifolia) is a large deciduous tree, the bark of which 
yields a good bast fibre. The inner bark of a similar tree, 
Bhorkond (Hymenodictyon excelsum) is used as a 
febrifuge. 

To the tribals Mahua (Bassia latifolia or Modhuca 
indica) is a very important plant. Its hard reddish brown 
timber is used for many purposes ; but it is seldom cut 
down for timber alone. The flowers raw or cooked are 
an important article of food. When dry, they store well, 
keeping in good condition for a very long time. A coarse 
spirit distilled from the farmented flowers is the liquor most 
generally consumed in the district. Even wild animals, such as 
jackals, pigs and bears are particularly fond of the flowers 
and it is on record that bears behave like drunkards after 
eating quantities of flowers. The unripe fruit (kochra) 
is eaten as a cooked vegetable. When ripe, the outer 
flashy pulp is only eaten. It is generally infested by a 
small white worm and can only be consumed by the less fasti¬ 
dious. 1 The kernel yields an oil which is used for culinary 
purposes, for lamps, making soaps, annointments and 
adultering ghee. The tree is particularly important 
because flowers and fruits appear in the hot season when 
rice stocks are low. The trees are divided among the 
ryots in proportion to the area they cultivate, but landless 
labourers are generally in possession of one or more 
trees. 

Three or four species of Diospyros are found in the 
district, the most important being kend (D. tomentosa), 
famous for its palatable fruit and ebony like dark and hard 
wood. The wood of buck (Cordia Nyxa) and jugia 
(C. Macleodii) is valued for making cattle yokes? Padal 
(Stereospermum suavolens) is a rare but very useful 
large tree. Its wood is durable and easy to work. Gamhar 
(Gomelina arborea) is a large quick growing deciduous 


1. H. Coupland—op. cit., p. 17. 
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tree, with a close and even grained wood which is used 
largely in making palanquin. 1 

The Urticaceae plants, kcmthal and bat, peapal, 
dumur, etc. are sometimes found in the mixed forests. 
It has been observed that the district has a rich assemblage 
of timber, fibre and oil yielding plants and especially 
medicinal plants. Besides those mentioned above, the 
following medicinal plants are also very important: 
Arisaema tortuosum, Curcuma aromatica, Ichnocarpus 
frutescens, Leucas asp era, Argemone maxicana, Dios- 
corea alata, Terminalia arjuna, T. belerica, T. Chebula, 
Centella asiatica, Nyctanthis arbortristis, Martynia, 
annua, Androgr aphis paniculata, Adhatoda vasica and 
Gloriosa superba, etc. 2 

The wanton destruction of the forest resources of 
Puruliya and adjoining districts were accelerated during 
British rule as teak and certain other timbers were 
found very suitable for ship building and as railway sleepers. 
Very soon, however, it became apparent to them that this 
was against their long term imperial interests and need to 
work forests scientifically was felt. In 1894, following the 
suggestions of Dr. Voelcker, a German expert, ‘areas of 
jungle covering 8.90 and 4.32 square miles were notified as 
Government Protected Forests in the two temporary settled 
estates of Matha and Koilapal.’ 3 It is remarkable that 
while these too small dots of forests were considered worth 
preserving, nothing was done for the rest of the greater 
portion of the forests. Most of these forests had been 
surveyed and mapped and belonged to Government so that 
the Indian Forest Act of 1865 could easily be applied. 
The Government, however, did not apply the act or take 
any drastic measure to stem the destruction of private 
owned forests. The zamindars maintained the forests as 
shooting reserves, but in actual practice, they engaged 
agents who ruthlessly destroyed the forests to earn quick 
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1. ibid, p. 19. 

2. Report from the Central National Herbarium, Botanical Survey 
of India, Howrah. 

3. A. B. Rudra—‘Forests of Puruliya District’ in West Bengal 
Forests Centenary Commemoration Volume,’ Forest Direc¬ 
torate, Govt, of West Bengal, Calcutta, 1966, p. 162. 
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profit; and the tribals continued to honeycomb the luxuriant 
forests with patches of shifting cultivation. Land rent made 
a very devastating impact on the tribal community and the 
eco-system of their forest habitat lost its balance. 

To meet the demands of World War II, recourse was 
taken of certain provisions of the Indian Forest Act in some 
special cases 1 and negotiations with the Ghatwals, who held 
Government Forests under permanent service jagirs and 
also with the General Manager of Wards and Encumbered 
Estates were started. In 1942, these efforts bore fruit and 
the forests of Baghmundi Estate came under Government 
management by a 20 years lease. A tentative working plan 
was prepared and put into operation immediately. In 1943, 
the Ghatwali or private forests of Kaira, Dadhka, Bonta,' 
Bandhdih, Ramgarh, Madhupur, Kathora, Makuliah, 
Baroda, Gunda and Ramnagar came similarly under the 
control and management of the Bihar Forest Department 
through lease of 45 years. In 1944, the forests of Palkia, 
Popo and Kenda followed suit. In 1945, the forests of 
Tundi were taken over. In all these forests coupes for 
right-holders and for sale were at once opened. Barabhum 
Reserved Forest which used to be managed by the Civil 
Department was transferred to the Forest Department. 2 

These measures were oriented to meet the exigencies 
of the War. Ironically, the pace of deforestation was only 
accelerated by the Government. Poles and timber trees in 
unceasing stream came out first from the more accessible 
parts of the forests and then even from remoter parts, 
limber prices were so high and transport of war materials 
were given such priorities that it paid to cut and remove 
good timber wherever it could be found. So, good timber 
almost vanished as there was hardly any effort at regenera¬ 
tion and to strike a balance between cutting and planting. 
There were, however, certain welcome exceptions to this 
steam rolling of forest destruction. 

The Midnapore Zamindary Co. Ltd., which owned 

1. Section 38 of the Indian Forest Act visualised a measure of 
Forest consciousness on the part of the forest owner so that 
the Government may implement his suggestions for the scienti¬ 
fic management of the forests. In most cases, however, 
excessive quick profit motive defeated the little forest con¬ 
sciousness that these forest owners had. 

2. A. B. Rudra—op. cit., p. 163. 
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some forests, did not yield to the lure of easy money at the 
cost of deforestation. The Jharia Water Board which had 
raised plantations for soil conservation and some landlords 
who prized their forests also held on to them and did not 
allow cutting. 1 The Bihar Private Forests Act was enacted 
only in 1946. It was a drastic measure for wholesale and 
speedy control of private forests without consideration of 
the wishes of the owners. But it came too late for Puruliya. 

When the Puruliya Forest Division was created after 
the transfer of territories in 1956, the district was covered 
by 39.87 sq. miles of Reserved Forests. 69.21 sq. miles 
of Protected Forests and 229.20 sq. miles of Private 
Protected Forests—a total of only 338.28 sq. miles. 
With the extension of the West Bengal Estate Acqui¬ 
sition Act from 14th April 1964, some more forests 
which were not under the control and management 
of the Forest Department, have vested in the Govern¬ 
ment. 2 The gross forest area including all types at the 
beginning of the 5th Plan was 889 sq. kms., only about 
14% of the district’s total land area. 3 The area afforested 
by the Puruliya Forest Division since 1956 was nearly 
5,500 hectares. Afforestation work was taken up in right 
earnest during the late sixties when three soil conservation 
schemes (under three new Forests Divisions, viz., Kangsa- 
bati Soil Conservation Division I, Kangsabati Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Division II and the Panchet Soil Conservation Division) 
were taken up, under first two of which a programme for 
conservation, mainly through afforestation, of 10,000 acres 
per year was undertaken in the regions along the course of 
the Kangsabati, while under the third scheme about 42,000 
acres of land in the ravaged forest area of the Damodar 
basin around Panchet were brought under reclamation. 
Another scheme, involving an annual investment of Rs. 8 
lakhs was taken up for planting 1,500 acres of land in 1968 
with eucalyptus suitable for manufacturing newsprint and 
teak for furniture-making, with a provision for subsequent 
extension of acreage. Such homogeneous plantations without 
any undergrowth and in compact blocks has improved upon 

1. ibid., pp. 163-64. 

2. ibid., p. 164. 

3. United Bank of India—op. cit., p. 7. 
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the natural mixed forest crop, but it has badly affected the 
habitat conditions of the various fauna which cannot live 
without a cover of undergrowth. Besides afforestation and 
soil conservation, the Puruliya Forest Division has engaged 
itself in the construction of roads, wells, causeways and 
culverts, buildings and staff quarters since the third Five-Year 
plan. Since 1973, the pace of development has been accele¬ 
rated by the Crash Scheme for Rural Employment popularly 
known as CSRE. During the first two years, the expenditure 
on CSRE scheme alone was more than Rs. 13 lakhs while 
the total revenue collected during this period was less than 
Rs. 8 lakhs. This shows a total change of Government 
policy towards welfare economics in the post-independence 

era The Kangsabati Soil Conservation Division was created 
in 1964-65 and then split into two divisions the very next 
year to undertake soil conservation measures in the upper 
catchment areas of the Kasai and the Kumari. Their work 
is mainly confined to the heavily deforested areas of the 
catchment to check siltation of the Kangsabati reservoir at 
the south-east of the district. Both the divisions execute 
centrally sponsored schemes. Both structural and vegetative 
soil conservation measures are undertaken by these two divi¬ 
sions. Since 1971-72, Division I started executing CSRE 

schemes spending nearly Rs. 6 lakhs every year. Till 1972-73, 

the soil conservation works of Division I embraced more 
than 20,000 acres at a cost of about Rs. 36 lakhs. It is not 
a revenue collecting division. But it has been earning a little 
more than Rs. 1,100 per year since 1970-71 from miscella¬ 
neous sources. . , , 

The soil conservation works of Division II embraced 

more than 30,500 acres by earth dams, stone sausage and 
masonry notch dams, rock checks, plantations etc. at a cost 
of over Rs. 53.5 lakhs till 1971-72. The plantations blessed 
more than 4,750 acres of ravaged surface with lively green 
carpet till that year. 

The Panchet Soil Conservation Division was started in 
1966 for working in the deforested areas around Panchet 
Reservoir with funds supplied by the Damodar Valley 
Corporation. In 1968, its operational zone was extended 
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to the Dwarakeswar catchment, executions having been 
undertaken from funds under Fourth Plan schemes and 
CSRE during 1971-72. By 1971-72, it created, 2,346 and 
1,808 hectares of plantations in Panchet and Dwarakeswar 
catchments respectively. Another 2,034 hectares of forests 
were treated with extensive soil conservation measures. This 
division has covered almost the entire area under its juris¬ 
diction and now engages itself mainly in maintenance 
operations. It earned a revenue of Rs. 2,195 during 
1971-72. 1 

The main forest products of the district are kendu leaves, 
fire-wood and poles. The revenue earned on the sale (by 
auction) of these products in recent years is shown below. 2 :— 


REVENUE EARNED 

ON FOREST 

PRODUCTS ( in Rs. 

’000 ) 

Product 

1966-67 

1968-69 1970-71 

Kendu leaves 

35.2 

88.1 

201.9 

Poles and fire-wood 

119.8 

59.1 

66.4 

Total 

155.0 

147.2 

268.3 


In Puruliya, as elsewhere in West Bengal, most of the 
wild life is confined in its meagre forests. With deforestation, 
wild life has also diminished. Most of the big games once 
found in the district are now extinct. In view of the alarming 
rate at which wild life has disappeared from Puruliya, hunting 
and killing of wild animals and birds, except carnivora in 
protected forests, have been prohibited since the enactment 
of West Bengal Wild Life Preservation Act, 1959. The 
necessity of preventing undue destruction of wild life outside 
the forest areas have suffered in Puruliya due to lack of 
control of the Forest Department in the entire area of the 
district. The state sponsored development projects, e.g , the 
immense river valley projects, railroads and ecological 
changes brought about by homogeneous plantation forests 
of eucalyptus, teak, etc. have also deprived certain types of 
wild life of their natural habitat. The control in the 
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1. Office of the Deputy Commissioner, Puruliya, Puruliya : A 
peep into its plans, progress & problems, 1972, (unpublished). 

2. United Bank of India—op. cit. p 7. 
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Government forests too, with the help of Wild Birds and 
Animals Protection Act 1912, have had only limited effect 
as most of the forests were under private management till 
very recently. Of late, the Forest Department has taken 
some measures, such as, creation of aviaries to multiply 
game birds and digging of water holes to stop migration 
of wild life during drought. But these measures have also 
been ineffective against the periodical destructive hunts of 
the tribal people. 

The zoogeography of the district has received but scant 
attention. We only know that certain organisms (e.g., 
estuarine fishes or Himalyan bears) have been prevented 
from spreading into the district by the insurmountable 
barriers of environment or the wrong kinds of foods. 
However, the district’s environment is capable of supporting 
many plants and animals which are absent from it. Some¬ 
times they are inhibited by the presence of man, more often 
by the presence of another competing type which already fills 
the niche 1 that the invading plant or animal could otherwise 
occupy. Often the balance of an organism with its environ¬ 
ment allows some flexibility for change, but sometimes it is 
critical. That is why in Puruliya as the habitat changed 
(with deforestation, human occupation, etc.), so did the animal 
life it harboured. Formerly, the moist deciduous forests of 
the district supported a wide variety of herbivores and carni¬ 
vores, intimately linked to their habitat. But with the 
appearance of secondary forests and biotic interference, the. 
mammal population decreased and changed. Thus with 
the disappearance of moist and dense luxuriant forests, ele¬ 
phants and tigers became extinct, the latter more due to biotic 
interference. Tigers are completely intolerant of heat and 
must have besides animal prey, shade and water. The 
secondary Sal jungles of Puruliya are still suitable home 


1. The particular place of an animal within its community—its 
relation to its habitat, its food, its partner and enemies—is 
known as its niche. Animals usually evolve in such a way as 
to adopt more and more closely to their particular niches. 
Ecology is the study of niches—i.e., the study of living things 
in relation to their immediate environment and to each other, 
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for tiger, where thick undergrowth of various scrubs and 
damp soil make the atmosphere congenial. But reckless 
killing of herbivores so affected the tiger’s food supply that 
it has become extinct, in 1910, Coupland wrote, “the district 
is now singularly distitute of wild animals and game of all 
descriptions. The causes are not far to seek ; cultivation 
and clearing of jungles for this purpose has widely extended 
during the last 20 years, and denudation of the jungles, even 
where the land is not required or suitable for cultivation, 
almost as if not more, rapidly. Moreover, the Santhal 
population has rapidly increased, and as is well known, 
their hunting habits very quickly denude the country in their 
immediate neighbourhood of all small and ground game, 
both fur and feathered, deer, pig, and hare, and birds, both 
game and non-game, and in the absence of their natural 
food—the larger carnivorous animals must necessarily die 
out or remove to more favoured parts. It is possible now 
to travel through and to beat miles of jungle covered hill 
and see not a single head of game of any description ; coun¬ 
try eminently fitted for the smaller varieties of deer, for 
wild pig, for hare, for patridge, the jungle fowl or the pea¬ 
fowl is untenanted save by the squirrel and the owl, and 
the natural habitation of the tiger, the leopard and the bear 
may, perchance, produce a stray hyaena or jackal. The larger 
game that are still occasionally seen or shot are the excep¬ 
tion. Wild elephants have within recent years been seen in 
the jungles on the Dalma range in the south, visitors no doubt 
from Dhalbhum, where a small herd is known to survive. A 
stray tiger or two occasionally kill in the same area, or in the 
hills south of Patkum, or on the Baghmundi range, and within 
the last few years several visitors from the Hazaribagh jungles 
have been shot near Jhalda.” 1 

It appears that the smaller animals have not perished as 
fast as the large mammals from the district. To an animal 
the local microclimate that prevails in its niche is a great deal 
more important than the broad classifications of climate used 
by meteorologists. A little forest rodent is scarcely influenced 


1. H. Coupland—op.cit., p. 21. 
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by the atmospheric conditions several metres above the 
ground in a forest clearing ; much more important to it are 
the temperature, humidity and light intensity at ground level, 
underneath the shelter of shrubs and weeds. Even within 
a niche, there are many subtle variations and they become 
more pronounced, the smaller an organism is. The presence 
or absence of life in separate niches only a few centimetres 
apart, say sunlit or shaded side of a boulder, determines 
the success or failure of other species of life associated with 
them, and these in turn have a marked effect upon still others. 
No organism lives without affecting its environment and 
being affected in turn. Such intricate stands that form the 
ecological web of life also enmesh mankind and, therefore, a 
thorough study of the plant and animal geography of the 
district is necessary. The following facts about the animals 
may provide the basic data, however insufficient, for such a 
study. 

The largest carnivore of the district is the leopard. It is 
a rare animal. Unlike tigers, leopards have been able to 
withstand most arid conditions and sparsely-forested regions. 
This adaptability is reflected in its lighter colour and smaller 
size compared to the large clouded leopards of dense jungles. 
They very often frequent the villages to prey upon domestic 
animals and being experts at concealment and very cunning, 
have been able to evade the risk of being killed by human 
beings. Other wild cats, viz., the jungle cat (ban-bird) and 
leopard cat (chita biral), so called because of its resemblance 
with a small leopard, are more commonly met with in the 
forests. Hyenas are sometimes found in the dry forests. It 
is a scavenger by nature, and may carry away dogs and 
goats from villages occasionally. The wolf is rare but the 
jackal and the fox (khek-sial) are very common. The black 
or sloth bear is met with in the densely wooded hills. The 
common otter (bhondar) may be seen near water bodies, 
consuming a great deal of fish. The palm and small Indian 
civet (bham) are seen near villages. They are a menace to 
poultry. The Indian grey mongoose (neul), found everywhere 
keeps the population of snakes in check. Of the other 
warm-blooded game mammals the wild pig (buno-suor) is 
common and at certain times becomes a pest to crops. 
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Of the herbivorous quadrupeds the sambar is now 
extinct, but the spotted deer still survives in the protected 
upland forests. The barking deer (muntjac), locally known 
as kukoor harin, is the most frequently seen of the deer in 
Puruliya. The four horned antelope of the Panchet Hiils has 
become extinct. In the deforested areas there are, however, 
some survivors of the smaller quick-footed herbivores that 
have stood the challenge of time and occur in moderate 
numbers. Of these the common hare (khargosh) is very 
common. The reasons for its survival are its small size, 
great tenacity under trying conditions and an amazing power 
of concealment. The rhesus macaque (lal-bandar) is found 
everywhere but the langur (hanuman) is restricted to the more 
wooded parts, though it visits the plains during summer in 
search of ripe fruits. The short-tailed Indian pangolin (bon- 
rui) is rarely seen because of its nocturnal habits, but it is 
not uncommon and a unique species of the district. 


The striped squirrel (kath-biral) and the porcupine is 
common all over the district. So are the house mouse, 
house rat, house shrew and bandicoot rat. These, like the 
bodylouse or the common cockroach, being congeners with 
man, have been able to invade a diversity of environments 
and presumably will not dwindle or disappear until man 
disappears. The most abundant inhabitants of cave like 
shady places are the bats, especially the beautiful yellow bat 
and fruit-eating flying-fox (badur). They use these dark 
places as regular day-time dwellings or as places of hiber¬ 
nation. The floor beneath the roof to which they cling is 
usually covered by a deep deposit of droppings which are 
rich in nutrient for the growth of moulds, lichens and mosses 
in the dim light. These plants in their turn furnish food for 
a number of different kinds of insects or invertobrates such 
as beetles, moths and spiders. All this limited community 
of life depends, in the last analysis, upon the presence of 
bats. This food chain is restricted to only a small cave— 
there are numerous other food chains of diverse environ¬ 
ments which need to be studied for the preservation of wild 
life on a scientific basis. 
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Birds 


One can easily visualize the barriers to the distribution 
of plants rooted to the ground, and the limitations imposed 
upon small mammals which are incapable of long treks. 
But what about birds ? Many of them have the power to 
make non-stop ocean-spanning flights and they have been free 
to fly wherever they pleased for the 15 crore years that 
they have possessed wings. Yet most of them inhabit small 
natural cages, with even some migratory species restricted 
to relatively narrow corridors on their long flights. 1 Very 
subtle interplay of many ecological factors especially lack of 
food and perhaps also psychological barriers make for 
territorial isolation of the birds. Birds of a feather do 
indeed flock together socially or gregariousness is almost 
universal among birds of the same species. This social trait 
is the most important reason why different species of birds 
are restricted to different environments and territorial neigh¬ 
bours are seldom hostile to each other. Neighbourhoods 
within human habitats are not as perfect as often found 
amongst birds. 

The numerous species of birds unique to the district may 
conveniently be divided into game and non-game birds. Of 
the game birds, the little dabchick (pandubi), quails, pigeons 
and the grey partridge (titir) are fairly common. The black 
partridge, jungle fowl (ban murgi), pea-fowl (mayur) are 
almost on the verge of extinction. Of the cold weather visitors 
from higher latitude, most important are the snipes and wild 
geese which resort regularly to the river beds and water bodies 
(bundhs). The most common varieties are the bar-headed 
goose (raj-hans), brahminy duck (chakrabak), pintail (dig- 
hans), common or blue-winged teal (bigri-hans) , white-eyed 
and red-crested pechards (bhuti-hans and lalsir ), the gadwal 
and the bread-billed duck. The cotton teal (bali-hans) and the 
whistling teal (saral) are found throughout the year on large 
tanks near which there is enough cover for their breeding. 

Of the non-game birds the following are worth mention- 


1. South America is populated by 300 different kinds of humming 
birds, but Africa, with many similar environments, does not 
have a single humming bird—although humming birds have 
strong powers of flight. 
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ing : snake bird (gavar) , vultures, eagles, shikra (baz), kites, 
falcons (lagger), crows, herons and egrets (bak), storks, 
lapwing (tittibh), tern (gang-chil), cuckoos (kokil, papiya , 
chatak, bau-katha-kao, etc. ), parakeets (chandana, tia, phul- 
tusi), owls, roller (nilkantha), bee-eaters (banspati), hoopoe 
(hudhud), hornbill (dhanesh), swifts (batasi), wood-peckers, 
larks (math-charai), swallow (ababil), wagtails (khanjan), 
pipits, bulbuls, iora (phatik-jal) , thrushes (doyel), babblers 
(chhatare), tailor bird (tuntuni), flycatchers (phita-bulbul, 
dudh-raj), greytit (ramganga), tickell’s flowerpecker (phul- 
chuski), sunbirds (durga tuntuni), munias, weaver-birds 
(babui), sparrows (charai), mynas (ram-salik, gang-salik , 
harbola), orioles (bene-bau), drongos ( finga, kesh-raj ), tree-pie 
(harrichacha), moor-hen (kampakhi), and sandpipers (chakha). 

Many kinds of lizards occur in the district, of which the 
house geckos, tokay (takkhak), garden lizard (blood sucker 
or girgiti), skink, common and yellow monitors {go-sap) are 
widespread Of the many species of snakes, the python 
(mayal), cobra ( keute, gokhro), common and banded kraits, 
Russel’s viper ( chandrabora ), rat snake ( dhamna ), blind snake 
(puiye ), wolf snake, Indian gamma, cat snakes and fresh-water 
snakes ( heley , dhonra, etc.) and various harmless grass snakes 
are abundant. 

Turtles and tortoises are found near water-bodies. Four 
common varieties of frogs are found, viz., the Indian bull frog 
{Kola bang or sona bang), little green frog, the mudskipper 
and the common Indian toad {kuno bang), some of them are 
poisonous but others are eaten by the tribals. 

The district is not very rich either in the variety or quan¬ 
tity of fresh-water fishes. Although they live in water, those 
that are confined to fresh water are as closely bound to land 
masses as are any animals. On land they are almost ines¬ 
capably confined to their own drainage systems and can pass 
from one isolated stream basin to the next only by slow 
change of the land itself or by rare accident so that they dis¬ 
perse very slowly. About seven-eighths of the fresh-water 
fishes of Puruliya belong to Ottariophysi order. This order 
is distinguished by a chain, 4 Weberian cosicles\ connecting 
the air bladder with the inner oar. The chain is thought to 
carry vibration to the inner oar and to increase the sensi- 
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tivity of hearing, which accounts for its unique success in 
fresh water. These fishes, too, are distinctly zoned with 
climate or lowland placid rivers or specialized forms in hill 
torrents. Some lowland groups have extended westward 
from lower West Bengal into the district. The torrent fishes 
cannot extend as continuously for lack of perennial hill or 
plateau streams and so most of them occur in isolated 
patches, widely separated from their relatives or from popula¬ 
tions of the same species further west in Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh. These probably arrived when the climate was 
wetter than now. 

Cat fishes like the magur and singi are the familiar live 
fishes ; rohu, katla , mrigel , koi (Anabas testudineus ), maurala 
(Amblypharymgodon mold) and pankul (Mastacembalus ) are 
the important edible fishes found in the ponds, large artifi¬ 
cial reservoirs and the main rivers. Of late, efforts are being 
made to culture quick growing exotic varieties in a number 
of fish farms. 

There being practically no big game in the district now, 
reports of mortality from them are seldom received. But 
Coupland reported “During the ten years ending 1908, 65 
human beings and 2,181 cattle were repoterd to have been 
killed by tigers and leopards and rewards were paid for the 
destruction of 3 tigers and 79 leopards. . . . During the ten 
years ending in 1908, 1,022 persons were reported to have 
been killed by snakes, and 3,859 snakes were destroyed.” 1 
Even now deaths from snake-bites particularly during and 
after the monsoons, are not uncommon. That the district 
was previously infested with a much larger number of snakes, 
poisonous or otherwise, is evident from the ubiquitous wor¬ 
ship of Manasa , the serpent goddess. The deity commands 
high respect among all classes of the local population inclu¬ 
ding the Christians and Muslims. 

There are two meteorological observatories in this dis¬ 
trict, one is located within the campus of Sadar Hospital, 
Puruliya and the other, a special meteorological station, 
established recently in the District Seed Farm, located at 
Hatwara village at a distance of 6 kms. from Puruliya town 


1. H. Coupland, op. cit., pp. 21, 23, 
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under the administrative control of Agriculture and Commu¬ 
nity Development Department. 

The climate of this district is characterised by a hot sum¬ 
mer and well distributed seasonal rainfall. The year may 
be divided into four seasons. The cold season starts by 
about the middle of November and continues till the end of 

, r T7' I*"* 15 ibU ° Wed by the hot season whi <* extends 
p o ay. The south-west monsoon season which follows 

thereafter, continues upto the end of September. October 

and the first half of November constitute the post-monsoon 
bccison. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for nine 
sta ions for periods ranging from 26 to 92 years. The details 
of the rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole 
are given tables 1 and 2. The average annual rainfall 

he dlSt " Ct 1S 1 - 363 - 1 mm - (53,67"). The rainfall generally 
increases from the north-west towards the south-west in the 
distort It ,s heaviest in the hilly areas to the west The 
cold and hot weather rains are usually very light. The rainfall 
unng June to September constitutes about 81% of the 
annual rainfall, July being the rainiest month in the year 
A considerable proportion of the monsoon rainfall occurs in 
association with the movement of cyclonic depressions from 

e ay of Bengal. On an average about 8 such cyclonic 
depressions pass over the district between June and Septem¬ 
ber. Consequently, the monsoon season is by no means 
a period of continuous rain. This pulsatory character of 
ram and sub-shine is ideal for the growth of crops. The 

“r thC rainfa “ fr0m year t0 is considerable, 
the fifty year period from 1901 to 1950, the highest 

annuai rarnfafi which was 136% of the normal occurred in 
1917 while the lowest annual rainfall which was 61 “/ of the 
normal occurred in 1915. In the same fifty years' rainfall 
ess than 80% of the normal occurred only in two years and 
these were not consecutive. However, considering the rain- 
tall at individual stations, rainfall less than 80% of the 
normal m two consecutive years occurred at four out of the 
nine stations, once or twice during the same period. Puruliya 
suffers more from famine conditions than any other district 
of West Bengal whenever there is a drought. It will be 
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seen from table 2 that the annual rainfall was between 1,100 
and 1,600 mm. (43.31” and 62.99”) in 39 years out of 50. 

On an average there are 71 rainy days (i- e., days with 
rainfall of 2.5 mm. or more) in a year in the district. This 
number varies from 67 at Manbazar and Para to 76 at 
Jhalda. In January and February, western disturbances cause 
cloud and rain with chilly weather for a day or two. The 
heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the 
district was 438.7 mm. ( 17.27" ) at Puruliya on 18th June 
1898. 

The first meteorological observatory in the district at 
Puruliya started only in 1948. The account that follows is, 
therefore, based upon the meagre data avilable for this 
observatory supplemented by the records at the observatories 
in the neighbouring districts. Temperatures rise rapidly from 
about the beginning of March. May is the hottest month 
with a mean daily maximum temperature of 40.3°C (104.5°F) 
and a mean daily minimum of 27.2°C (81.0 F). On some- 
days during May and June, the day temperatures are some¬ 
times pushed up to about 45 or 46°C (113.0 or 114.8 F) by 
dry land winds. There is welcome relief from the heat when 
thundershowers occur on some afternoons during this period. 
The diurnal range of temperature is greatest in the driest 
spring months and least in the rainy season. With the onset 
of the south-west monsoon in the district by about the first 
week of June, the day temperatures decrease appreciably but 
the drop in the night temperatures is not much. Due to the 
continuing high night temperatures and high moisture content 
of the monsoon air, the weather is often unpleasant in 
between the rains. After the withdrawal of the south-west 
monsoon by about the first week of October, both day and 
night temperatures begin to decrease, the drop in the night 

temperatures being more rapid. Cooler currents of air from 

the north and west set in by the end of October. In fine, 
clear weather, the air is coolest shortly before sunrise. 
January is the coldest month with the mean daily maximum 
at 25.5°C (77.9°F) and the mean daily minimum at 12.8°C 
(55.0°F). In association with the passage of western distur¬ 
bances across north India spells of cold weather are some¬ 
times experienced during the cold season, when the minimum 
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temperature goes down to about 7°C or 8°C (44.6°F or 
46.4 C F). From November to mid February the days are not 
unpleasantly warm, and the nights cool ; the air is dry and 
bracing. Extreme cold is rare, and frost except on the 
higher hills practically unknown. 

The highest maximum temperature ever recorded at Puru- 
liya was 45.6°C (114.1°F) on May 28 1955 and June 2 1958. 

The lowest minimum was 7.2°C (45.0°F) on February 3 1956. 

Relative humidities are high during the monsoon season, Humidity 
being generally between 75% and 85%. After the withdrawal 
of south-west monsoon relative humidities decrease gradually. 

The driest part of the year is the hot season when the relative 
humidities in the afternoons are between 25% and 35%. 

Skies are moderately clouded in May and heavily cloud- cloudiness 
ed to overcast by low clouds in the south-west monsoon sea¬ 
son. Cloudiness decreases in October and the skies are 
clear or lightly clouded by very high clouds during the rest of 
the year. 

Winds are generally light to moderate with a slight Winds 
increase in force in the summer and south-west monsoon 
season. They are mostly from direction between east and 
south during May and in the south-west monsoon season. 

In October, winds are light and variable in direction. In the 
cold season the winds are mainly from directions between 
west and north. In March and April, they are mostly from 
directions between north-west and south-west. In the western 
parts of the district relief causes local variations in seasonal 
wind circulation—there is an air flow up the valleys during 
day time and down the valley at night. 

Storms and depressions from the Bay of Bengal in May Special weather 
and the post monsoon season sometimes reach the district or phenomena 
its neighbourhood and cause widespread heavy rain with high 
winds. Depressions in the monsoon season also affect the 
district and heavy rains occur. Thunderstorms are common 
mostly in the afternoons during the hot weather season. 
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These thunderstorms called nor’westers due to the fact that 
the squalls, often violent, associated with them, come from 
the north-west are locally known as “ Kalbaisakhi . A sharp 
drop in temperature is experienced at the time of onset of 

these. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and relative 
humidity, mean wind speed and special weather phenomena 
respectively for Puruliya. 


TABLE—1 

Frequency of Annual Rainfall in the District 
(Data : 1901-1950) 


No. of 


Range in mm. years 

801— 900 1 

901—1000 0 

1001—1100 2 

!ioi—1200 10 

1201—1300 11 

1301—1400 8 


No. of 

Range in mm. years 

1401—1500 3 

1501—1600 V 

1601—1700 5 

1701—1800 1 

1801—1900 2 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 


No systematic archaeological exploration and/or excava¬ 
tion has so far been carried out in Puruliya district to locate 
pre-historic and proto-historic artefacts. But the possibility of 
finding such artefacts from Puruliya is borne out by its geolo¬ 
gical situation. In fact, certain areas of the neighbouring 
districts, which share with Puruliya, the geological formation 
and antiquity, have yielded quite a significant number of pre¬ 
historic artefacts, and thus have held out the probability of 
Puruliya’s having some palaeoliths, mesoliths, microliths and 
neoliths in its womb. 

The earliest reference to the geologico-geographic region, 
of which the present district of Puruliya forms a small part, is 
found in one of the earliest of the Jain sacred books, Achar- 
anga Sutta. The Sutra tradition, according to Herman 
Jacobi, dates from the 5th century B. C., that is, approxi¬ 
mately from the time of Varddhamana Mahavira. But it was 
probably not codified and written down before the Christian 
era. According to this text, Mahavira, the 24th Tirthankara, 
travelled in Subba ( = Suhma )-bhumi and Vajja(=Vajra )- 
bhumi in the country of the Ladhas(=Radhas). The 
country was pathless and rugged, the terrain was heavily 
forested, villages were few and far between and the people 
were inhospitable. They would not give alms to monks 
and would instead set fierce dogs on them. 

Radha in this connexion refers to a people and not to 
any country and the Radhas lived in Suhma and Vajra-bhumi. 
From later references we know that Suhma-bhumi comprised 
costal planes, roughly corresponding to Dakshin-Radha and 
parts of Tamraliptaka. So, the present district of Puruliya 
could not have been within Suhma-bhumi. On the contrary, 
from the latter day commentaries on Acharanga Sutta, it 
appears that Vajra-bhumi or the land of diamonds had a 
rough, hard and rugged terrain and it was jungly. This 
geologico-geographic description of the land, together with its 
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name (Vajra=diamond, bhumi = land) reminds one of the 
Sarkar Madaran, mentioned by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari, 
where there was a diamond mine at a place named Kokhra 
(in Bihar) in the 16th century A. D. This Sarkar of the 
16th century, running from the south-east to the north¬ 
west, included portions of Hughli, Bankura, Barddhaman and 
Birbhum districts and probably also included the northern 
part of the present district of Puruliya. The Radhas of Vajra- 
bhumi seem to have been indifferent agriculturists and were 
probably much more adept in hunting and food-gathering, at 
least that seems to be the implication of the relevant passage 
of Acharanga Suita. 

From two rock inscriptions (in Sanskrit, graphically 
represented in the Eastern variety of the Gupta script) on the 
Susunia Hill, in the neighbouring Bankura district, we know 
that a king named Chandravarma, son of Singhavarma, reigned 
in a kingdom named Puskarana. There is a village named Pak- 
hanna on the right bank of the Damodar in the neighbouring 
Bankura district, some 40 kms. to north-east of Susunia Hill, 
where significant Gupta-period archaeological discoveries have 
been made. This village has been identified with Singhavar- 
ma’s and Chandravarma’s Puskarana. Apart from the evi¬ 
dence of distance between Susunia, where Chandravarma’s 
rock inscription has been found and Puskarana or Pakhanna, 
where Chandravarma had his capital, there is an indirect evi¬ 
dence of the extent of Chandravarma’s kingdom of Puskarana. 
Among the kings of Aryavarta defeated by the second Gupta 
emperor Samudragupta, the Meheruli inscription mentions a 
king named Chandra. The Meheruli inscription of Samudra¬ 
gupta and the Allahabad prasasti of Samudragupta, inter 
alia, credit Samudragupta with the annexation of Vanga to 
the Gupta empire 1 . It seems that the defeat of Chandra of 
Puskarana paved the way of the Gupta conquest of the south 
and the south-west Bengal. As this really powerful king 
Chandravarma’s capital was located not very far from the 

1. According to some scholars king Chandravarma was only a 
local king of the place and his identification with Chandra of 
Meheruli pillar inscription and Allahabad record cannot be 
accepted (cf. S. Chattopadhyaya, Early History of Northern 
India, 1958, p. 129). 
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north-eastern boundary of the present Puruliya district and 
as his inscription has been found in Susunia Hill near the 
north-eastern boundary of Puruliya district, it at least seems 
probable that parts of the northern and the eastern Puruliya 
lying between the Damodar and the Kangsabati were within 
his kingdom. 

From the same Susunia rock inscription we know that 
king Chandravarma had been a devotee of Chakrasvami 
Vishnu and that he had donated a whole village or the 
surplus produce of the village realized by the king as his 
due ( revenue ), to the upkeep of a temple of Vishnu. It 
seems that this king himself and his State had taken a 
leading part in the Aryanization and Hinduization of the 
Damodar valley, by establishing temples with deities, settling 
Brahmins and setting up a State financially held together 
by a land revenue system. It is, however, doubtful if his 
authority reached beyond the Damodar valley to the central, 
southern and western parts of the present Puruliya district. 

In the wilderness of the central, southern and western Puru¬ 
liya, there seems to have been isolated settlements of primi¬ 
tive hunters and food gatherers who lived in pre-State 
communities. 

In the 4th century A.D., the kingdom of Puskarana got Gupta period 
included in the Gupta empire together with parts of Eastern 
Bengal or Vanga. Although we can infer that the valley of 
the Damodar in Puruliya, inter alia , got incorporated in the 
Gupta empire, there is neither any literary nor any archaeo¬ 
logical evidence to prove that. It should, however, be noted 
that even if the valley of the Damodar was within the 
bounds of the Gupta empire, the Gupta authority, in this 
sparsely populated and unproductive land, could not have 
been very pervasive, and a major portion of the district must 
had been a State-less wilderness where there were neither 
any settled village nor any surplus producing settled agricul¬ 
tural activity. 

In the sixth century A.D., the Gupta power was on the Post-Gupta 
wane in the southern and eastern Bengal and the former period 
local governors of the later Guptas were assuming indepen¬ 
dent control over the territories in their charge. A land- 
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grant deed, on copper-plate, found in the village of Malla- 
sarul within Galsi police station area of Barddhaman district, 
hardly sixty miles from the north-east corner of Puruliya 
district, records the name of one Maharaja Vijayasena, an 
Vparika or viceroy of Varddhamana-MwA:// (the bhukti inclu¬ 
ded large portions of Hugh, Barddhaman, Bankura and 
Birbhum districts) under Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra, ano¬ 
ther copper-plate grant of whom has been discovered from 
Kotalipara in Barisal. It is quite possible that Gopachan- 
dra’s kingdom included the Damodar valley portion of the 
present-day Puruliya district and came within the jurisdiction 
of his Vparika for Varddhamana-Mwk//. But the valley of 
the Damodar comprises only a small portion of northern 
Puruliya. 

In the seventh century A.D., Sasanka, a former official 
of the Eastern Guptas, became the king of Gauda and 
embarked on a course of conquests and annexations. The 
whole of Uttara Radha (which at that time became more 
or less conterminous with Gauda-desa) and large parts of 
Dakshin Radha and Tamralipta got incorporated into 
Sasanka’s empire. As Sasanka’s empire extended from Mur- 
shidabad in the north (where his capital Karnasuvarna was 
located) to Medinipur in the south (from where two of his 
inscriptions have been found), it is likely that his empire 
included portions of northern and eastern Puruliya. But even 
if that had been the case, it seems that neither he had the 
necessity of installing an effective administration over those 
parts of Puruliya on which he enjoyed de jure but nominal 
control, nor did the hunters, food-gatherers and dry-land 
hoe-cultivators living in small communities ever feel the 
presence of a guardian monarch over them. We can, 
however, surmise that some portions in the valley of the 
Damodar and probably in the eastern part of-the valleys 
of the Darakeswar and Kangsabati as well, settled agriculture 
had advanced, regular villages depending on agricultural 
production and exchange had grown up, and part of their 
produce had already started being appropriated by a hierar¬ 
chical authority. We shall presently relate the reason for 
such an inference. 
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In the middle of the eighth century, Gopala the first 
important man of the Pala dynasty, was elected king either 
of Varendra or of Vanga by a consortium of territorial 
chieftains and clan chiefs. His son Dharmapala launched 
a campaign of conquests, but possibly could not extend the 
Pala empire beyond the Damodar to Dakshin Radha, as 
his adversary Sivakara I, the Utkala king, was deeply entren¬ 
ched in the eastern parts of the southern Radha. Dharma- 
pala’s son Devapala crushed the Orissan power and annexed 
Dakshin Radha to the Pala empire. 

After Devapala’s death ensued a long period of ups and 
downs for the Pala power. Under one monarch the Palas 
embarked upon a course of conquest and annexation, thereby 
strengthening their hegemony and administration in the 
territories on which the dynasty had de jure control and 
under a weak monarch the Palas would not only suffer defeats 
at the hands of their external enemies but would actually 
lose control over their de jure field of control. The country 
to the south of the Damodar which, inter alia , included the 
whole of the present Puruliya district was one of the most 
vulnerable countries ; often it would be under the Pala 
suzerainty and often the suzerainty would pass on to the 
Orissan king. It is probably that during the reigns of such 
powerful Pala monarchs as Mahipala I (latter part of the 
tenth century) and Ramapala, after he regained the control 
of the Pala empire in the early part of the twelfth century, 
the Pala suzerainty over the western-most part of the southern 
Radha was really effective. 

The Pala power suffered its final eclipse in the middle 
of the twelfth century ; even before that, among a plethora 
of contending dynasties, the Karnata Kshatriya Senas had 
been asserting their power from their base somewhere in 
the northern Radha—possibly located in the present Birbhum. 
The third man of the family, Vijayasena wrested Vanga or 
Eastern Bengal from Varmans first and then established 
himself as the king of considerable parts of Varendra ; 
northern Radha had already been in his hands. Thus ensued 
the Sena rule in Bengal. In the far southern portion and 
especially in the western portion of Dakshin Radha, Sena 
hegemony had always been somewhat shaky. There the 
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Senas had to contend with the Orissan kings for supremacy 
and hegemony. In A.D. 1201 the last Sena king of Gauda, 
Lakshmansena was taken by surprise at Nudiya by a Turk 
freelance adventurer and he had to flee to East Bengal and 
in A.D. 1203 ; the same Turk, Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji 
conquered Gauda-Lakshmanawati. But not until A.D. 1220, 
could the new Muslim rulers of Gauda-Lakshmanawati send 
even an expeditionary force to the south of the Damodar. 
Even after that, the Orissan rulers held suzerainty over 
south-west Bengal, which was challenged only occasionally 
and sporadically by the rulers of Lakshmanawati. 

The Orissan interest in south and south-west Bengal 
began with Sivakara I, the fourth king of the Bhaumakara 
dynasty, who ruled during the ninth century A.D. The 
Ganga dynasty, coming after the Bhaumakaras, pursued the 
concern of the last-named dynasty more vigorously. Under 
such well-known Utkala kings as Sivakara I, Suvakara III, 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, Narasighadeva I and Narasigha- 
deva II, the Orissans almost held unquestioned sway over 
large parts of south-west Bengal (Bengal to the south of the 
Damodar), though they, too, had to face armed opposition 
from the power that held supreme hegemony over most of 
western Bengal. During the rule of weak monarchs, however, 
the Orissan suzerainty used to be seriously challenged by the 
Palas, Senas and the Turks after them. 

Whosoever might have held de jure suzerainty over 
the tracts now comprising uru liya district, we can say 
almost certainly that they never governed the territory 
directly. In so far as these territories were concerned, the 
sovereign had always been only an overlord to local kings, 
territorial lords and clan chiefs. These local rulers, feuda¬ 
tories, territorial and tribal chiefs would as easily shift their 
allegiance, recognize a new overlord and pay him tributes 
as they would change their clothings and sartorial fashions, 
for none really interfered with the normal tenor of their 
daily life. It is only during the reigns and expeditions of 
such powerful monarchs as Devapala, Mahipala I, Ramapala, 
Vallalasena, Sivakara I, Suvakara III, Anantavarman Choda¬ 
ganga, Narasinghadeva I and Narasinghadeva II that these 
local satraps and tribal chiefs were called upon to avow 
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their loyalty and accept the suzerainty of an overlord by 
paying tributes and supplying armed personnel to fight 
alongside the imperial army. 

As hinted above, the local kings, feudatories, territo¬ 
rial chiefs and tribal chiefs ruled over their people and 
respective territories without any interference from the 
overlords. All of them were either independent or semi¬ 
independent rulers and they had scant regard, in practice, 
for the overlords whose suzerainty they acknowledged. 
Armed expeditions of imperial armies through their terri¬ 
tories, wars and frequent changes of overlords could neither 
disturb their internal administration nor could alter the 
normal activities and preoccupations of the people. 

The aforesaid period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century A.D. seems to have been a flourishing one for what 
is now Puruliya district,—at least that is what the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence indicates. 

There are a number of places in the valleys of the 
Kangsabati and the Damodar, where literally scores of 
temples at various stages of dilapidation exist even to 
day as apparently the mute evidence of six hundred years 
of history from the ninth to the fourteenth century A. D. 
Among these sites special mention may be made of 
Deulghat under Arsha police station where more than fifteen 
temples have been sighted. On the basis of the epigraphy 
of an inscription found on a slab, J. D. Beglar had in 
1873 ( ‘A Tour Through Bengal Provinces in 1872-73’, 
in A Report of the Archaeological Survey of India , Vol. 
VIII, Calcutta 1878 ), dated the earliest temple as cons¬ 
tructed in the 9th or the 10th century. Another inscription 
was found from the same site; on the basis of an analysis 
of the proto-Bengali script in which the inscription was 
written, R. C. Mazumdar had dated it as inscribed in 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth century (. Journal of the 'Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society , Vol. IX). So the site seems 
to have been in continuous occupation from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century. If we shift our attention from 
the valley of the Kangsabati to the vgjley on the east 
bank of the Suvarnarekha, we find that here, too, there had 
been important settlements. Dulmi was one such settlement. 
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Again, basing himself on epigraphy, Beglar regarded 
the sculptures from some of the temples of Dulmi. as 
belonging to the tenth century, which was, on stylistic 
consideration of the sculptures, corraborated by David 
McCutchion (‘Notes on the Temples of Purulia District’, 
in Census 1961, West Bengal District Handbook, Puruliya, 
Calcutta) ; but McCutchion thought that some of the 
sculptures and temples here were probably constructed 
in the twelfth century. Deoli and Suissa are two other 
important sites in the Suvarnarekha valley ; from these 
places too, architectural and sculptural remains have been 
found, which on stylistic considerations can be ascribed 
to the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. On going 
back once again to the Kangsabati valley we locate two 
interesting sites at Pakbirra and Buddhapur ; two more signi¬ 
ficant sites around Pakbirra are Dhadki Tanr and Tuisama— 
here are ruins which can, on stylistic and epigraphic consi¬ 
derations, be dated variously between the 12th and the early 
17th century. From C-hharra, not very far from Puruliya 
town, a Jaina Tirthankar image has been found, which bears 
an inscription on its pedestal. On epigraphic grounds the 
inscription vis-a-vis the icon appears to be from the eleventh 
or the twelfth century ( Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Vol. V). In Kashipur in the Darakeswar 
valley, David McCutchion had located an old temple, which 
to him appeared, on stylistic grounds, to be of the 12th 
century. In Para, are two temples, one of which appears, 
on stylistic grounds, to belong to the 15th century, while the 
other is definitely not older than the second half of the 16th 
century. The Telkupi group of temples within the jurisdiction 
of Raghunathpur police station, now lying under the Panchet 
Dam-site reservoir, seems to have been the finest and the 
largest group. The earliest of the group probably dates 
from the 11th century, while the latest was probably cons¬ 
tructed some time in the 15th. 

From the sculptural finds, it seems that Deulghata was 
a Sivaite settlement ; among the icons found are a Siddhe- 
svara Siva linga, an image of Parvati flanked by Ganesa 
and Kartikeya, a lonesome Parvati, the image of an eight¬ 
armed Durga slaying Mahishasura and an image of Uma 
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Maheswara. Stylistically, all of them are reminiscent of 
the Pala-Sena period. From Kashipur, too, an Uma-Mahe- 
swara image, dwarapalas holding Sivaite symbols and 
Ganga-Jamuna figures carved in the 12th century idiom 
have been found. But the finest of all finds is an image of 
the ten-armed Siva dancing on the back of Nandi—the 
bull. Suissa probably was a Vaishnava site. The icons 
found here include a four armed Vishnu accompanied by 
Sri and Saraswati. Para in its early days was either a Sakta 
or a Vaishnava site, for from this site a ten-armed Durga 
image as well as Gaja Lakshmi image, both stylistically akin, 
have been found. All other settlements seem to have been 
cultural medley of not only Saivas, Vaishnavas and Saktas, 
but also of Sauryas or Sun-worshippers. /Telkupi provides 
us with the example of a settlement from where Sivaite, 
Vaishnavite, Sakta and Saurya icons have been found. But 
more interesting are the sites which have yielded Jain and 
Buddhist icons. Pakbirra happens to be a site which have 
yielded very little besides Jain images. It seems that Pakbirra 
had been a flourishing Jain settlement during the tenth, 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries. Cheliama, under Raghu- 
nathpur police station, seems to have been a Jaina place of 
worship before it became a Brahminical one ; this is con¬ 
firmed by the find of a number of small sculpted Jaina 
icons from around the late Brahminical temple of Che¬ 
liama. Similarly, from the discovery of numerous votive 
chaityas from around the completely ruined mahamandapa 
of a temple (?) at Tuisama near Pakbirra, Beglar in¬ 
ferred this to had been either a Jaina or a Buddhist site. 
But McCutchion believed that, since practically nothing 
connected with Buddhism has been found from the region, 
Tuisama like Pakbirra was also a Jaina site. 

As Beglar saw it in 1872-73, Buddhapur in Manbazar 
police station area, was a Sivaite site where Siva was wor¬ 
shipped as Buddhesvara Siva. But three significant sculptural 
finds, ascribable on stylistic grounds to the 12-13th century, 
suggest the probability of its being a Vaishnava as well as 
Ganapatya site ; a standing Vishnu image and two Ganesa 
icons have been recovered from this place. But as the tell-tale 
name indicates, this could very well have been a Buddhist 
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monastery Site during the 9th-12th centuries. This presumption 
is corroborated by the find of a number of small hero stones, 
some of them with inscriptions in the scripts of that period. 
Suissa in Baghmundi police station area, Palma under 
Puruliya Mofussil police station, Chharra within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the last named police station and Balarampur in the 
same police station have yielded many Jain icons, images 
and symbols, which can be variously ascribed to the period 
from the 9th to the 12th century A.D., along with Saiva, 
Vaishnava, Saurya and Sakta icons datable to a period 
between the elveventh and the fifteenth century. 

It is evident from such an array of architectural, sculp¬ 
tural and epigraphic finds that along the courses of the 
Damodar, the Kangsabati, the Dwarakeswar and the Suvarna- 
rekha there existed some very populous and possibly also 
prosperous settlements from the 9th to the 13th century. 
Whether these were big villages or towns nobody could 
say. In any case, temple building was, as it is now, an 
expensive activity. Only kings, appropriating a considerable 
portion of the produce of the land as revenue, or 
merchants making profits from trade in surplus produce, 
could afford to invest money in temple-building activity. The 
kings and other political chiefs usually built temples, etc., 
either at their political seats or at the market sites within 
their territories, where people congregated and exchanged 
commodities and where the surplus produce got converted 
into money and made it easier for the political authority to 
grab adequate funds. From a temple at Deulghata, an ins¬ 
cription in the proto-Bengali characters of the thirteenth or 
the fourteenth century has been found, which gives the name 
of the commissioner as the ‘crown prince, the son of the 
illustrious king Rudra’ (Beglar-op. cit. & R. C. Mazumdar— 
op. cit). Undoubtedly, many of these temples were cons¬ 
tructed by the local kings, feudatories, territorial chiefs, etc., 
at their seats of political power. And we know it for certain 
that during the time of Ramapala, that is, in the beginning 
of the 12th century, Telkupi or Tailakampi was the seat of 
a powerful chief. Apart from the kings, the merchants and 
traders were also in the habit of constructing temples in 
market places, which incidentally were also the places where 
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they lived and worked. At Telkupi and other places, ins¬ 
criptions have been found, which testify to the truth of the 
above statements. 

From the evidence of the temples we can infer that, 
during the period from the 9th to the 13th/14th centuries, 
along the courses of the Damodar, the Kangsabati, the 
Dwarakeswar and the Suvarnarekha, there were settled wet¬ 
land agriculture and settled villages of agriculturists, inters¬ 
persed by populous market towns or market villages where 
local rulers and merchants used to stay and work. Some 
inscriptions found at Telkupi and elsewhere confirm the guess 
that some of the temples were in fact commissioned by the 
merchants and traders. From these facts we can further infer 
that in the 9th-14th centuries, there had not only been a 
settled wet-land agriculture in the district along the courses 
of the above mentioned rivers, but also that agriculture 
itself produced a substantial surplus and there were probably ' 
a few market-oriented crafts which gave rise to market and 
exchange and sustained a large community of traders and 
merchants. 

It is also almost certain that from the 9th to the 11th 
century Jainism was a flourishing religion and continued 
to be a force till about the 13th century in this, western-most, 
part of West Bengal. Puranic Brahminism in its Saiva, 
Vaishnava, Sakta and possibly also in its Saurya and Gana- 
patya variations was practised by the peasants as well 
as their rulers and headsmen during the same period. 
Ultimately, however, Puranic Brahminism overshadowed all 
other religions. It seems that more merchants and traders 
subscribed, as at present, to the Jain faith than peasants, 
artizans and other laymen. Even though the Jain traders 
and merchants had been a demographically insignificant com¬ 
munity, in so far as wealth, power and prestige were con¬ 
cerned, they were a significant community. With the decline 
of trade and commerce, their wealth and power also shrank 
and in course of time Jainism became a moribund force in 
the district. The early medieval Jain merchants of Puruliya 
have left behind a community called the Sarak. Sarak is a 
corrupt form of the term sravak —meaning Jain laity. The 
Saraks of Puruliya are Jains in their faith and practice, and 
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most of them are in trade, commerce and in business. The 
majority of them, unlike the immigrant Jains of modern 
times, live in rural areas and survive as mony-lenders and 
small traders. Compared to the evidence relating to Jainism 
and Puranic Hinduism found in Puruliya, very few artefacts 
can be held upas evidence of the prevalence of Buddhism 
in these parts between the 9th and the 12th centuries. This 
by itself can be taken to be an indirect evidence to prove 
that the Buddhist Pala emperors did not have effective con¬ 
trol over the tracts now comprising Puruliya district. 

Stylistically, the temples and the sculptures provide 
evidence of the cultural and technological intercourse the 
local artizans, sculptors and architects had with Bengal 
heartland comprising northern Radha, Varendra and Yanga, 
on the one hand, and with Orissa, on the other. While the 
majority of sculptures found from Puruliya unmistakably 
bear stylistic resemblance to those of the Pala-Sena period, 
a number of nagara-sikhara temples remind one of Orissan 
temples of that age. 

The cultural influence of Orissa was not limited to temple 
architecture alone. The ancestors of the present-day Utkal 
Brahmans started settling in the Kangsabati, the Dwarakeswar 
and the Suvarnarekha valleys with grants of rent-free lands, 
either from the local kings and chiefs, or from their Orissan 
overlords right from the tenth century and the process 
continued till almost recent times. 

We do not, however, know the names of many local 
and tribal chiefs who flourished in different parts of the 
Puruliya region from the 9th to the 13th centuries. Nor 
do we have any knowledge of dynasties that divided the 
present-day Puruliya district among themselves. The only 
firm reference to a ruler we come across, is one Rudra- 
sikhara of Tailakampi. Sandhyakaranandi, the court poet 
of the'Pala king Ramapala (1077-1120 A.D.), has given a 
list of chiefs and feudatories—vassals, semi-independent and 
nominally independent—who had helped Ramapala to regain 
his ancestral kingdom from the rebel Kaibarttas. The list 
in the Ramacharita , includes, inter alia , the name of Rudra- 
sikhara of Tailakampi. From this reference it appears that 
Rudrasikhara was a powerful ruler who perhaps nominally 
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accepted the Pala overlordship. While Tailakampi seems 
o have been the name of the territory over which he ruled 
it was probably also the name of his seat of power ; Taila- 
kampi has been identified with Telkupi by scholars. There 
IS no indication about the extent of his kingdom. But an 
inscription m proto-Bengali characters, found from Deulghat 
in Arsha police station area, mentions the succession to the 
throne of the “illustrious king” Sri Rudra-Sikha by his crown 
pnnce. On epigraphic grounds R. C. Mazumdar, states 
(Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. IX) 
that the slab was perhaps inscribed in the thirteenth or the 
fourteenth century. But if we can identify the Sri Rudra 
Sikha of the Deulghat inscription with Rudrasikhara of 
Ramacharita, then the accession of his son to the throne 
could not have taken place in the 13th century : the second 
a 0 1 e twel,th century then becomes the most probable 
time of the rule of Rudrasikhara’s son. Now, if an inscrip¬ 
tion of a king of Telkupi (on the Damodar in the north-east 
of the district), could be found in Deulghat (in the west-central 
part of the distrtic), it is conceivable that from the latter half 
of the eleventh to the latter half of the twelfth century, tracts 
comprising the Damodar and the Kangsabati valleys were 
within the domain of the king of Tailakampi. On the evidence 
of archaeological remains of Telkupi, the supposition is fairly 
tenable Before the place got submerged by waters of the 
Panchet dam, it had more than twenty temples of various 
sizes. On stylistic grounds and on the evidence of a few 
inscriptions found, the temples seem to have been constructed 
between the 11th and the 13th century. 

The Turkish conquest of Gauda in A.D. 1204 had little 
impact on the western parts of Radha, lying to the south of 
the Damodar. These continued to be, under the overall 
suzerainty of the Ganga kings of Orissa, governed by the 
local Hindu feudatories and tribal chiefs. 

There is no evidence that the Turks had been anywhere 

AD 1360 CtS ’Tr fi CO T riSin8the distric ‘ of Yuliya, before 
A.D. 1360. The first Turk conqueror and ruler to set foot 

upon the Puruliya soil was Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq of 

Delh,. According to Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi (Bankipur Library 

Persian Manuscript No. 547, Vol. VII, quoted by N B Roy 
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‘Jajnagar Expedition of Sultan Firuz Shah,’ in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal , Letters volume VIII , Cal¬ 
cutta, 1942) and Munsahat-i-Mahru, Sultan Firuz Shah Tugh- 
luq had set out, in A.D. 1358, with an army to punish Sultan 
Shamshuddin Ilyas Shah, the independent Sultan of Gauda, 
and to annex the Hindu Kingdom of Jajnagar in Orissa to 
the Delhi Sultanate. The Sultan led an expedition into Bengal 
in 1358-59 and on his way back from Bengal stopped at 
Jaunpur in July-September, 1360. There he conceived the 
idea of making a lightning raid on Jajnagar in Orissa from 
the north. He started from Jaunpur ( in Uttar Pradesh ) with 
a light cavalry and reaching Bihar about December 1360, 
marched on to Patchet (modern Panchet in Puruliya district) 
through the undulating plateaus of southern Bihar (The 
area presented a beautiful landscape with low hills and dales, 
dotted with orchards abounding in various kinds of fruits ; 
game, too, was plentiful in the region. ). Eventually, the Sul¬ 
tan burst upon Sikhar. The reference to Sikhar in Sirat-i- 
Firuz Shahi is a little ambiguous ; at places the name appears 
denote a territory and elsewhere a city. In the 16th and the 
17th centuries, we come across the name of a parganah 
called Sikharbhum, which was more or less conterminous 
with the just preceding kingdom of Pachet and included tracts 
comprising the modern police stations of Santuri, Nituria, 
Raghunathpur, Para and Kashipur, that is, the north and 
north-eastern parts of Puruliya district. The name Sikhar¬ 
bhum may have derived from the Sikhar kings, of whom 
king Rudrasikhara of Tailakampi was one of the earliest. In 
any case, in A.D. 1360 Sikhar seems to have been an impor¬ 
tant kingdom to the south of the Damodar. As the army of 
Firuz Shah Tughluq approached, the Raja of Sikhar fled and 
his fortress at Sikhar was stormed. Since Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi 
mentioned Pachet separately, so Sikhar cannot possibly be 
identified with Panchet nor the Panchet fort with the fort¬ 
ress at Sikhar. Since the other important city in Puruliya had 
been Tailakampi or Telkupi, we can perhaps identify the 
capital city of the Raja of Sikhar with Tailakampi or Telkupi. 
According to Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi again, the Raja of Sikhar 
was an important ruler and he had thirty six minor chiefs 
as his vassals. Having overpowered the fortress at Sikhar, 
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the Delhi Sultan’s army pushed southwards through the de¬ 
files of Puruliya and Singhbhum, and pressed forward to 
Tinanagar, Kinianagar or Kinchinganagar (Khiching of 
Mayurbhanj ), Jajnagar, Cuttack or Barabati and Puri. From 
the account it appears that the king of Sikharbhum was the 
most important chief of Manbhum-Puruliya area and he 
had some thirty six feudatories. From a close reading of 
Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi, it seems that the sway of the king of 
Sikhar together with thirty six of his feudal vassals did not 
go beyond the tracts lying between the Damodar in the north 
and the Kangsabati in the south. The rest of the present 
district appears to have been a sparsely populated forest 
area, interspersed with small tribal hamlets. These tribals 
were either nomadic hunters and food-gatherers, or small 
time dry land cultivators, living in State-less communities. 
From the same account we gather that the days of high 
agricultural production and craft object production in the 
Damodar, Kangsabati, Dwarakeswar and Suvarnarekha val¬ 
leys were over and pari passu , commercial and trading acti¬ 
vities, too, had declined. There were no longer settlements 
of prosperous Hindu and Jain trading communities in these 
valleys. With the decline of trade and commerce, this dis¬ 
trict’s communication with the rest of northern and eastern 
India was curtailed. Dalton thought ( ‘Notes on a Tour in 
Manbhum', in 1864-65, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , 1866 ) that with the decline of agriculture, craft, 
trade and commerce and of consequent emigration of pros¬ 
perous Hindu and Jain traders, many areas got depopulated 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There had been a 
heavy immigration of Kolarian, that is, Mundari speaking 
tribals from the neighbouring Chhotonagpur areas and thus 
the south, the west and the central parts of the district 
became retribalized. 

Describing the land and people of south Puruliya thfc 
Brahmanda Section of the Bhavishya Parana , compiled in the 
15th-16th century but claiming foresight, stated : “Varaha- 
bhumi (Barabhum parganah) is in one direction contiguous 
to Tungabhumi, and in another to the Sikhara mountain ; 
and it comprises Varahabhumi, Samantabhumi (modern 
Chhatna police station area in the neighbouring Bankura 
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scale tribal conversion to settled wet-land agriculture and 
some amount of Hinduization of the surplus-produce appro¬ 
priating strata with the connivance of the Brahmans (Utkala 
Brahmans of Puruliya). From the description it appears 
further that the requisite conversion of the hunting and food¬ 
gathering tribals to settled agriculture and settled village 
life, and the requisite amount of Hinduization of leading 
strata—that called for the necessity of the myth of Rajput- 
Kshatriyahood, had not really taken place. So, the identi¬ 
fication of the tribals as Rajputs in Bhavishya Purana appears 
a little enigmatic. It may, however, be surmised that the 
Orissan overlords who were interested in getting regular 
revenue or tributes from this area through the agency 
of Utkala Brahmans and other Orissan settlers, introduced 
settled wet-land agriculture among the tribals, Hinduized 
the leading strata and picked out men from these strata 
to act as revenue-paying feudatories or tribute paying vassals. 

This guess cannot easily be ruled out. Mukunda Deva, 
the last Hindu ruler of Orissa ( mid-sixteenth century ), 
had a frontier out-post and a fort at Saranggarh in Rani- 
bandh police station of Bankura district on the confluence of 
the Kangsabati and the Kumari rivers. The second evidence 
of Orissan influence is provided by four rock inscriptions 
found at a place called Gondwa in Singhbhum district, only 
twentysix kilometres to the south-west of Barabazar. One 
of the inscriptions in “a transition form of the Oriya” script 
of the 15th or 16th century reads: “...Laksmana prathama 
Banjara-..” ( J. D. Beglar, ‘A Tour Through The Bengal 
Provinces in 1872-73’, in A Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India , vol. VIII, Calcutta 1878 ). This Lakshmana 
seems to have been a Hinduized tribal chief who was a 
feudatory of an Orissan King, for otherwise why should 
his inscription be written in Oriya characters ? (Incidentally, 
the same Mukunda Deva was defeated by Sulaiman Karrani 
ot Bengal after which Orissa was annexed to Bengal 
Sultanate in A. D. 1570 ). 

In April, A. D. 1590 Raja Man Singh, Akbar’s gene- Man Singh’s 
ral and governor of the Subah of Bihar, set out for the first invasion 
conquest of Orissa by the route of Bhagalpur and Barddha- 
man. Leaving Barddhaman, the Raja encamped at Jahana- 
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bad ( modern Arambagh in Hooghly district ) on the fron¬ 
tiers of the then Orissa. Qutlu Khan Lohani, the Afghan 
ruler of North Orissa, sent a large force to the fort of 
Raipur ( in Bankura district), some fifty miles west of 
the Mughal camp. Man Singh despatched an advanced 
division of his army under his son Jagat Singh. Despite 
the warning of Hambir (king of Vishnupur, an ally of 
the Mughals ), Jagat Singh took a false step and was 
defeated by the enemy. But eventually Man Singh returned 
victorious from Orissa. The Mughals could not, however, 
keep incharge the tarbulent Afghan rulers of Orissa who 
were revolting off and on. So, a few years after the formal 
conquest of Orissa, Man Singh again sent out his troops, 
in 1593, from Bihar to Medinipur by what has been des¬ 
cribed as a western route through Jharkhand. ( From the 
13th century onwards, the Muslim chroniclers were describing 
all jungle land to the east of Chhotanagpur as Jharkhand; 
it roughly included the western portion of the present 
Birbhum district, Durgapur and Asansol Sub-divisions of 
present Barddhaman district, Dhanbad and Singhbhum dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar, the Sadar Sub-division of Bankura district, 
Jhargram Sub-division and north-western parts of Medinipur 
Sadar Sub-division and the whole of the present Puruliya 
district, roughly corresponding to the western most portion 
of ancient southern Radha, western most portion of Tamra- 
lipta and the southern portion of ancient Champa ). In 
this last expedition, Man Singh could hardly have failed 
to pass through the northern and eastern parts of the 
district, on his way to Medinipur. He was perhaps success¬ 
ful in securing some kind of submission from the local 
chiefs and kings. J. D. Beglar reported that the temple 
of Radharaman at Para was built by one Purushottam Das 
from Vrindavan during the viceroyalty of Man Singh. 
Besides this particular temple, built possibly by a trader 
from North India ( accompanying Man Singh’s army and 
acknowledging his loyalty not to local king or chief but to a 
Mughal viceroy), a few more older temples at Para and 
Telkupi were repaired during this time, possibly under the 
orders of Raja Man Singh Kachwai who possibly undertook 
these operations to win the loyalty of the local populace. 
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At any rate, it seems that the acknowledgement of 
Mughal suzerainty by the local chiefs like the Raja of 
Panchakot or Panchet was nothing more than a nominal 
gesture, because a Mughal army had to be sent again in 
A. D. 1608 to subdue the chiefs and Rajas ofBirbhum, 
Pachet and Hijli. 

According to Mirza Nathan’s Baharistan-i-Ghaybi, Islam 
Khan, the Mughal emperor Jehangir’s Subahdar in Bengal, 
sent out Seikh Kamal in A. D. 1608 to conquer Birbhum, 
Pachet and Hijli. Seikh Kamal first marched against Bir 
Hamir ( Bir Hambir ) who submitted to the imperial forces 
without a fight. He not only recognized the suzerainty 
of the Mughal Subahdar, but also supported the Mughal 
army in its march against the ‘zemindar’ of Birbhum, Shams 
Khan, and against the then incumbent to Hijli’s masnacl-i-ala 
Salim Khan. 

The Baharistan-i-Ghaybi ( Vol. I. translated by M. L. 
Borah, Gauhati 1939, pp. 19-20 ) is a little confusing here. 
It gives the names of three ‘kingdoms’ and three ‘zemindars’ 
but explicitly associates only Salim Khan with Hijli, and 
leaves the association of other two ‘zemindars’ with two 
other ‘kingdoms’ entirely to our guess. But Bir Hambir, 
so far as we know, was the king of Vishnupur ( in present 
Bankura district), which place fails to find a mention in 
Mirza Nathan’s account, making the confusion worse con¬ 
founded. There is, however, a clue in the account about 
Shams Khan’s seat of authority. But it is difficult to locate 
the ‘Darni Hill’ where Shams Khan’s seat was supposed 
to have been located. J. N. Sarkar ( History of Bengal, 
Vol. II, Dacca, 1948, P. 249 ) associates Bir Hambir with 
the ‘zemindary’ of Birbhum; an association not supported 
by any historical record. Moreover, Birbhum, until Warren 
Hasting’s time, was ruled by a Afghan house. Sarkar also 
associates Shams Khan with Panchet which, to our know¬ 
ledge, was never under the rule of any Muslim family. 
So, one should like to associate Shams Khan with Birbhum. 
There is some circumstancial evidences for believing that 
Bir Hambir of Vishnupur was concurrently the rular of 
Pachet or Panchakot at the time of Sheikh KamaPs 
expedition. 
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Writing about the fort of Panchakot or Garh Panchakot, 
supposed to have been the seat of authority of Pachet or 
Panchakot kingdom, H. Coupland stated : “The date of the 
fort is more or less definitely fixed by two of its gates, ... on 
which there are duplicate inscriptions in Bengali characters 
referring to a Shri Vira Hamira, and giving the date Samvat 
1657 or 1659, i. e, about 1600 A. D. Vira Hamira is 

apparently the Bir Hambir of the Bishnupur Raj. . It is 

a matter for question whether the fort was built by him 
and subsequently captured by the Panchet Raja, or ( built ) 
by the Panchet Raja for his own protection against Vira 
Hamira and perhaps also aginst the Muhammadans. The 
reason of its abandonement is not known” ( Bengal District 
Gazetteers: Manbhun , Calcutta, 1911, P. 279 ). Indeed, 
legends connected with the Malla family of Vishnupur 
credit Bir Hambir with extensive conquests and subjugation 
of the kings of the neighbouring territories. 

But the king of Panchet probably regained his fort and 
territories from Vishnupur Raj before A. D. 1632. In a royal 
finnan dated either A. D. 1632 or 1633, we get a specific 
reference to Panchet zamindary; it inter alia stated “Bir Nara- 
yan zemindar of Panchet, a country attached to Subah Bihar, 
was a commander of 300 horses and died in the sixth year.” 

From an important record of A. D. 1658 we learn that 
the Panchet zamindary was not a ‘ diwani ’ or ‘aws/7 toomari 
jama’ paying area but a fixed-tribute or ‘peshkush’- paying 
zamindary in which the zamindar ruled as a semi-indepen¬ 
dent ruler as long as he acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Mughal Subahdar of Bihar. In the later records references 
to Panchet are more numerous ; the peshkush was gradually 
increased implying increasing pressure from the Mughal 
Subahdar. It is possible that the abandonment of the 
Panchakot fort by the zamindar of Panchet and the removal 
of his seat to Kashipur around A. D. 1700 was an attempt 
to escape from such direct pressure. 

The present Jhalda police station area and some adjoin¬ 
ing tracts were acquired by the zamindary or the Raj of 
Panchet in the eighteenth century, but whether before or 
after the British acquisition of the Diwani of Bengal-Bihar 
and Orissa, nobody can say with any amount of certainty. 
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In so far as it can be reconstructed from the records 
from A. D. 1590 onwards, it seems that tracts to the South 
of the river Kangsabati had been outside the jurisdiction of 
Panchakot Raj and the Mughals had no control over these 
tracts. To the south of the Kangsabati two groups of 
Bhumijs had already taken to settled wet-land agriculture 
by clearing forests, had already developed a vertically and 
horizontally as well as functionally specialized segmented 
society and had formed two semi-feudal states, namely, the 
Barabhum Raj and the Manbhum Raj. 

The Barabhum Raj had its headquarters at Barabazar 
and Balarampur at different times and comprised the whole 
of Barabhum parganah. The Manbhum Raj had its head¬ 
quarters at Manbazar and comprised roughly the tracts 
included in the present Manbazar and Banduan police station 
areas. The economic, social, executive and judicial powers 
and functions of different specific groups of people largely 
converged in either Raj. Economic, social, executive and 
judicial authority rested upon a hierarchical structure, at the 
top of which there were the Rajas ; below the Royal families 
claiming their descent from Rajput-Kshatriya ‘lunar’ or 
‘solar’ dynasties were the Digwars of parganahs or Sardar 
Ghatwals or Taraf Sardars. Below them were the Sadiyals 
or Mankis for a group of villages. Lower still were the 
Gaon Sardars for each of the villages and these Sardars used 
to employ a Tabedar for each tola or hamlet. 

In the Panchet zamindary also there were such offices 
and a similar set-up. But unlike the zamindars of Panchet, 
the Rajas of Barabhum and Manbhum never accepted even 
a nominal suzerainty of the Mughals. By the eighteenth 
century the Bhumijs of at least the royal families, Digwars 
or Taraf Sardars and Sadiyals were Hinduized and Vaishna- 
vized, albeit mainly by the Utkala Brahmans, who were given 
rent-free Brahmottara grants of land by the Rajas -and 
many members of these Hinduized Bhumij landed aristocracy 
were claiming Rajput-Kshatriyahood. 

What is now Baghmundi police station area was within 
the sway of the Raja of Ramgarh (in Bihar), which was 
another Hinduized tribal-peasant State, at the beginning of 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 
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On his elevation by the East India Company to the 
Nawabhood of Bengal, Mir Kasim Ali Khan ceded the reve¬ 
nues of the chaklas of Medinipur, Barddhaman and Chitta¬ 
gong to the English Company in 1760. In 1765, the British 
East India Company secured from the Mughal emperor the 
Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Yet, the revenues 
of all the tracts comprising Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were 
not accruing to the Company, for especially intractable were 
the zamindars and chiefs of the remote jungle areas, who 
had hitherto by and large avoided Mughal overlordship. 
Among these chiefs and zamindars were the Rajas of Bara¬ 
bhum, Manbhum and Ramgarh. The Raja of Panchet’s 
territories had already been assessed to revenue in 1765 
and the Company had started receiving the Diwani du 2 ; 
but Barabhum, Manbhum and Ramgarh were evading the 
payment of dues. The Company assumed that Barabhum 
and Manbhum belonged to the ceded district of Medinipur, 
as theoretically these two parganahs figured in Murshid Quli 
Khan’s rent roll as forming parts of Medinipur. 

Manbhum and Barabhum, which were taken to be part 
of the Jungle or Western Mahals of Medinipur, became, 
along with other estates of Medinipur and Bankura, the 
target of a military attack led by Lieutenant John Fergusson, 
acting under the orders of John Graham, the Resident 
and Collector at Medinipur. Fergusson took a year from 
January 1767 to January 1768 to subdue all the rebellious 
jungle chiefs and zamindars. Fergusson succeeded in subduing 
the chiefs of Manbhum and Barabhum in 1767. 

“Official letters show that in 1776 a mocurrery or fixed 
settlement was made with all jungle zamindars under Midna- 
pur Chakla (which included Barabhum and Manbhum Rajas) 
by orders of the Board of Revenue, as an acknowledgement 
merely of the Company’s authority. In a letter from the 
Collector of Midnapur to the Governor General Hastings 
(23 November 1781), the rents of the jungle zamindars 
are described as a kind of quit-rent collected from their 
Paiks and Chuars, who are inhabitants of the zamindaries. 
The Chuars, it is said, were bred up as much for pillaging 
as for cultivating, and paid a rent from the profits of both 
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the occupations” (Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri, Civil Disturbances 
During the British Rule in India 1765-1857 , Calcutta 1955, 
p. 67). In 1776, on being defeated, the Barabhum Raja 
agreed to pay an annual mocurrery or fixed quit-rent of Rs. 
441, 5 annas and 9 pies and the Manbhum Raja, Rs. 316 
and 2 annas. 

But the agreement was forgotten as soon as the English 
army left. December 1769 witnessed a great outbreak of 
revolt of Bhumij masses led by their chiefs whose tradi¬ 
tional rights, privileges and independence were being viola¬ 
ted by the Company. In the annals of the English this 
revolt came to be known as the Chuar rebellion. The jungles 
and hills of Barabhum, Manbhum, Patkum (in Singhbhum 
district) and Dhalbhum (in Medinipur district) were especially 
affected. The Company administration sent five companies 
of sepoys, divided into two parties, under Captain Forbes 
and Lieutenant Nun respectively to restore order and allegi¬ 
ance. In January 1770, Lieutenant Nun was supposed to 
have restored peace in Barabhum, but almost immediately 
afterwards he and his force were surprised among the hills 
and suffered considerable loss, and reinforcements had to be 
sent from Medinipur, and a more or less permanent military 
post was established at Balarampur in Barabhum parganah. 
This led to the launching of a larger scheme for the main¬ 
tenance ol law and order. The Company began to establish 
small thanas in the Jungle zamindaries with 60 sepoys each. 
Since policing was the major duty of the Digwars or Sardar 
Ghatwals or Taraf Sardars, Sadiyals or Mankis, Gaon Sar- 
dars or Ghatwals and Tabedars, with the establishment of 
the thanas with sepoys employed by the Company, the tradi¬ 
tional Paiks were deprived of their prime traditional func¬ 
tion, namely, policing, for which they enjoyed service grants 
of land from the Rajas. The Company ordered the resump¬ 
tion of the service tenures. This led to a further aggravation 
of the situation ; the Paiks became greatly agitated and 
disgruntled. 

Trouble again broke out in January 1771. The Com¬ 
pany sent Lieutenant Goodyear to quell the revolt and he 
immediately got engaged against various rebels, among them 
the chief were Sardar Ghatwal Samganjin (Shyam Ganjan) of 
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Dhadka, Subla Singh of Kuilapal and Dubraj, the eldest son 
of the Raja ofBarabhum. With considerable difficulty the 
rebellion was suppressed at long last in 1773, but not yet for 
good. The British Government was compelled to make peace 
by restoring the estate of Jagannath, Raja of Dhalbhum who 
was the leader of the zamindars. 1 

Disturbances reappeared in the southern parts of the 
district in July 1783. The zamindar of Kuilapal was once 
again at the forefront of the rebellious Paiks and sundry 
Chuars. The Company had to resort to military measures to 
restore order, which was accomplished by May 1784. 

Meanwhile, other things had been happening in the north 
of the district. The English Company had acquired the right 
over the Panchet zamindary when they got the Diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765. In 1770, Birbhum, 
Vishnupur and Panchet were joined together to form a single 
revenue district under one Supervisor or Collector and 
Alexandar Higginson was appointed the first Supervisor. 

The earliest system of revenue collection that the Com¬ 
pany had devised was one in which farms were let to highest 
bidders by the zamindar ; who again, on the basis of the 
aggregate of all such biddings, agreed to pay to the Diwan 
his dewani-jama. “In 1772 there was difficulty in obtaining 
a farmer for Panchet, none of the farmers offering to renew 
their leases apprehending a decrease of revenue, as there had 
been a wholesale desertion of the land by the ryots in conse¬ 
quence of the oppression of the Superior farmers. Farmers 
were eventually obtained, apparently owing to the exertions 
of one Ram Kanta Biswas, who was accordingly appointed 
the Dewan” 2 of the estate. 

In 1772, Panchet was separated from Birbhum and 
Vishnupur and the zamindaries of Panchet and Jhalda were 
joined to form a separate revenue district and a Collectorate. 
Raghunathpur near the residence of the zamindar pf Panchet 
at Kashipur, on the new military road or the old Beneras 
Road, was made the headquarters of the new district in 1782. 

1. R. C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom Movement, Vol. I, 
p. 130. 

2. A. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetteers : Manbhum, Calcutta 
1911, p. 56. 
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In November of the same year, there was a rebellion in 
Jhalda against resumption of traditional service tenures and 
the rebels of Jhalda, together with the rebels of Tamar, 
Nawagarh and Jharia, began to make forays into Panchet 
zamindary. Major Crawford was deputed, with an armed 
force, to Jhalda to quell disturbances and take charge 
of revenue collections, especially collection of dues from 
resumed lands. By the end of 1783, Crawford had established 
peace and made arrangements for the collection of revenue ; 
at the same time he recommended that the inhabitants of 
this area as also of parts of Ramgarh to the west (now in 
Bihar) and of Panchet should be disarmed. The Panchet 
zamindary, with Jhalda, was joined with the Raja of Ram- 
garh’s estates to become a revenue district under the collec¬ 
tor of Ramgarh. Baghmundi as a vassalage of the Raja of 
Ramgarh became part of the new district. But in 1789 and 
1790, unrest brewed afresh in Jhalda and the adjoining estates 
of Tamar in Ramgarh. 

By Regulation XXII of 1793 the British East India Com¬ 
pany finally assumed all the foujdari functions of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, which was till then nominally at the hands 
of the Nawab. Darogas , in charge of police stations, were 
appointed by the Company government. In 1795, the land¬ 
holders of the jungle were vested with a joint charge of poli¬ 
cing their respective estates in concert with the darogas 
appointed under the Regulation. They were required to 
guard against the ‘Chuars’, in consideration of which their 
paikar (rent-free service tenure for policing) lands which had 
earlier been resumed were restored (Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri— 
op. cit. p.67). This new order was designed to get the Bara- 
bhum, Manbhum, Panchet, Ramgarh and other Jungle Mahal 
estates of Medinipur, Singhbhum, Ranchi, Hazaribagh and 
Dhanbad on the side of the administration against the majo¬ 
rity of their former officials, vassals and others of their ilk 
with whom the former were connected by various ties. 

The gradual enhancement of revenue from 1770, pressure 
of levies imposed from time to time meant for meeting the 
expenses of military exploits, depopulation of the country 
due to the famine of 1770 and its aftermath, non-realization 
of rent from resumed service tenures and non-cultivation of 
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many areas had gradually sapped the strength of the Panchet 
Raj and it fell into arrears. In 1795, the Panchet Raj estate 
was put up for sale by the Government for the realization of 
arrear revenue and was purchased by one Kayastha Nilambar 
Mitra. The zamindar complained that the default and the 
consequent sale was due to a collusion between his Dewan 
and the Collectorate staff, and prayed for the cancellation 
of the sale. No attention being paid to the appeal, the 
zamindar defied authorities and refused to allow the auction 
purchaser any footing in the estate. He was loyally suppor¬ 
ted by his tenants and the various attempts on the part of 
the Collector to farm portions of the estate and to manage 
other portions in Khas were thwarted. 

By 1798, the whole of the Jungle Mahal was practi¬ 
cally in a state of insurrection. By alternating reward and 
punishment, cajolery and browbeating, agreeing and forcing, 
the Government could ultimately restore peace. So far as 
Panchet was concerned, the Government made a complete 
climb-down ; the zamindar was restored to his estate and the 
sale was cancelled. At the same time the supervision of this 
area was transferred once more from the Cellector of Ram- 
garh to the Collector of Birbhum, apparently with a view to 
closer control ; Baghmundi taluqdari (formerly a Taraf vassa¬ 
lage held by a Sardar Ghatwal from the Raja of Ramgarh, 
lately turned into taluqdari ) had earlier been confiscated by the 
Government for the participation of the zamindar in the 
disturbances in Patkum and Tamar a year or two earlier. A 
portion of the estate was subsequently returned to him as the 
local people would dislike being ruled by anyone other than a 
traditional chief. 

In 1798, Raghunath Narayan, the Raja of Barabhum with 
whom the Government had concluded Permanent Settlement 
in 1795, died leaving behind two minor sons ; the succession 
immediately became disputed. Pending the'settlement of the 
dispute, the Government acting through the Collector of 
Medinipur assumed the management of the estate. Mean¬ 
while, many of the erstwhile Digwars, Taraf Sardars, Sardar 
Ghatwals, Sadiyals, Mankis, Ghatwals and Tabedars now 
turned taluqdars and pattanidars, had already grouped them¬ 
selves in two warring factions around the two contending 
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claiments and had embarked upon a course of plundering and 
pillaging the villages of rivals. Two of the most dreaded 
Sardars, Lai Singh and Kishen Pator, were arrayed on two 
antagonistic sides. But it seems that the depredations they 
were causing were not so much for the causes they were 
supporting as for their own benefit. A military force was 
sent out to Barabhum to subdue the Paiks. Though the 
force met with considerable success, it could neither wholly 
wipe out the pockets of disturbance nor stop the occasional 
maraudering raids of the Paiks into each others territories. 
Mr. Strachey, the Collector of Birbhum, proposed the par¬ 
doning of the Sardars for all past offences and making them 
responsible as police for the maintenance of order in their 
respective tenures and the estate generally. Strachey 
succeeded in restoring a state of comparative peace, without 
recourse to further military measures. The settlement of the 
question of succession in favour of the former Raja’s elder 
son Ganga Gobinda by the courts, a few years later, removed 
the immediate excuse for dissension and disorder. 

In order to prevent frequent uprising by the zamindars 
and their former Paiks now turned into taluqdars, patnidars 
and dacoits at the same time (though still legally retaining 
some policing functions) as also to strengthen magistracy, 
criminal justice and the governments own policing arrange¬ 
ments to secure law and order, the Government enacted 
Regulation XVIII of 1805. The regulation created a new dis¬ 
trict, called the Jungle Mahals, under the overall supervision 
of the Magistrate of Jungle Mahals. The district thus 
formed was composed of 23 parganahs and mahals of which 
13 including Panchet were transferred from Birbhhum; 
3, namely Senpahari, Shergarh and Bishnupur (except the 
police circle of Kotulpur) were transferred from Barddhaman 
and 7, namely Chhatna, Supur, Ambikanagar, Simlapal, 
Bhalaidiha, Barabhum and Manbhum were transferred from 
Medinipur. The headquarters of the new district was situated 
at Bankura. 

During the 25 years succeeding the formation of the 
Jungle Mahals district, the area included therein was brought 
under much closer control. There were small military 
establishments at Jhalda and Raghunathpur and these with the 
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police organisation were sufficient to give to the district com¬ 
parative peace and order. The Regulation of 1805 stipulated 
that except in Panchet estate, the zamindars themselves were 
to act as the police darogas and they were to be made res¬ 
ponsible for policing the rural areas through the agency o 
Paiks In Panchet estate where the area was too large for 
the zamindar to exercise a close enough control the system 
was supplemented by a thana system (the cost of which was 

provided by the zamindar), with the darogas- in-charge of the 

tha nas controlling the rural police, namely, the D.gwars and 

their subordinates. ,, , , 

In 1832, the peace of one district of Jungle Mahals was 

broken by the disturbances known as Ganga Narayan Han¬ 
gama (S. B. Chaudhuri— op. ctt. PP- 101-02) which stemmed 
from a disputed succession to the Barabhum Raj. n e 
preceding century, Raja Balak Narayan had died leaving 
two sons, Raghunath and Lachman Singh ; the latter though 
younger by birth, was the son of the elder patram and, as 
such, claimed to succeed. His claim was, however, rejected 
and he was driven out and shortly afterwards, striving to 
wrest the estate from his brother, he was apprehended and 
he later died in Medinipur jail. On Raghunath’s death in 
1798 an exactly similar dispute arose between his sons Ganga 
Govinda and Madhav Singh, which was decided after lengthy 
litigation by the Sadar Diwani Adalat in favour of the 
former, the eldest son. Madhav Singh settled his differences 
with his brother and became his diwan, but unfortunately, 
he put himself in direct opposition to Ganga Narayan Sing , 
the son of his uncle Lachman, who had maintained h,s 
father’s feud against the other branch of the family. a av 
deprived Ganga Narayan of Panch Sardari, the larges o 
the ghatwali tarafs which had been held by Lachman prior 
to hi arrest and death in jail. Diwan Madhav appears to 
have made himself thoroughly unpopular by imposing addi¬ 
tional taxes, rent on the holders of different ghats and a 
general house tax or ghartaki throughout the estate. Over 
and above this, he went extensively into money leading 
business at particularly usurious rates and made full use of 
the courts and his official position to exact the utmost from 
his debtors. The odium in which he was held resulted in 
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Ganga Narayan Singh attacking him with a large force of 
ghatwals from Panch Sardari and Satrakhani while he was 
checking his store of grains in an outlying village. Madhav 
was seized and taken to a small hill near Bamki and was 
murdered there, on 2 April 1832, by Ganga Narayan himself; 
the other ghatwals present there showered arrows on his 
body. Ganga Narayan then proceeded to grab the whole 
of the estate. On 1 May 1832, he marched on Barabazar, 
attacked the Munsiff’s cutchery and plundered the market. 
The zamindar was forced to concede to all Ganga Narayan’s 
demands, including surrender of taraf Panch Sardari as also 
his khorposh or subsistence grant, in order to escape being 
attacked in his own palace. On the next day Ganga Nara¬ 
yan burnt down the Munsiff’s cutchery, the salt daroga's office 
and the police thana. On 14 May, he attacked, with a force 
of three thousand ‘Chuars’, the troops brought up by the 
District Magistrate Russel and the latter had to retreat to 
Bankura, leaving the whole of Barabhum to the mercy of 
Ganga Narayan and his men. Then there was a temporary lull. 
At the end of August, Ganga Narayan proceeded to plunder 
the estates of Akro, Ambikanagar, Raipur, Shyamsundarpur 
and Phulkusma (all in present Bankura district) to the east 
of Barabhum. The Bhumijs of these places as well as those 
of Sildah (in the present Medinipur district) and Kuilapal for 
the most part joined the insurgents and the whole country was 
in turmoil. At the end of November, the 34th Regiment of 
the Native Infantry reached Raipur in pursuance of Ganga 
Narayan Singh who had already retired through Dhalbhum to 
Dhadka and later to Baridih, from which places maraudering 
raids were carried out on Gokulnagar and Puncha. Ganga 
Narayan would have extended his operations to further north 
in the Panchet zamindary. But the arrival of Major Braddon 
and Lieutenant Trimmer with a force cut him short. The 
Government forces repulsed an attack of Ganga Narayan on 
Chakultor, a few miles to the south Puruliya and gave a chase 
to the retreating forces of Ganga Narayan, took Barabazar 
and Balarampur from the latter and re-established the thana 
there. Then on 15 November, the army launched a simul¬ 
taneous attack on Bandhdiha, Ganga Narayan’s hide-out, as 
well as Baridih and Bhaoni, the hide-outs of two of his chief 
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lieutenants. These posts were easily captured. In December, 
small detachments of the army were sent out in all directions 
to break-up and destroy or secure the surrender of the now 
disorganized forces of Ganga Narayan who had then retired 
into Singhbhum with some of his followers and there he met 
with his death in attempting to establish among the Mundari- 
speakers his reputation as a military leader by attacking a 
stronghold of Thakurdas, the chieftain of Kharsawan. With 
Ganga Narayan’s death, the disturbances ( hangama ) came to 
an end and the Government again established it’s hegemony 
(W. W. Hunter —Statstical Account of Bengal, vol. IV, Cal¬ 
cutta 1872). 

As a consequence of the ‘Ganga Narayan Hangama’ it 
was decided to change the administrative pattern of Jungle 
Mahals district. In terms of Regulation XIII of 1833, all the 
tracts in Jungle Mahal district (except the parganahs of 
Senpahari, Shergarh and Vishnupur) were to be joined to 
Ramgarh district and some parts of Western Medinipur and 
northern Singbhum were to be joined together to form a 
new territorial unit, the South-West Frontier Agency, Ad¬ 
ministered by an officer designated as the Agent to the 
Governor-General. The Agent to the Governor-General, was 
to remain in charge of the administration of civil and crimi¬ 
nal justice, the collection of revenue, the superintendence of 
police and customs, excise and stamps in South-West Fron¬ 
tier Agency. The Diwani Adalat was abolished and appeals 
against the decisions of the Agent and his assistants in civil 
suits were to lie in the Sadar Diwani Adalat. 

In 1838, the headquarters of the district was shifted from 
Manbazar to the ‘centre of the jungles’ at Puruliya. 

In 1845, the estate of Dhalbhum was transferred to 
Singhbhum district. In 1846, owing to a heavy pressure of 
criminal cases pending at the court of the Agent, the criminal 
suits relating to the fiscal divisions of Chaurasi, Mahisara, 
Cheliama, Chhatna, Nalichanda, Bankhandi, Barpara and 
portions of Banchas and Para were transferred to the Magis¬ 
trate of Bankura, though the revenue jurisdiction remained 
with the Agent of South-West Frontier Agency. By Act XX 
of 1854, the Agent of the South-West Frontier Agency concu¬ 
rrently became the Deputy Commissioner. 
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During the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, the local garrison of 
Puruliya consisted of 64 sepoys and 12 sowars of the Ramgarh 
Battalion of the Bengal Army. The garrison rose in revolt, 
drove out the English officers, looted the treasury and relea¬ 
sed all prisoners from the local jail. The Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner and Agent was forced to flee to Ranigunj via 
Raghunathpur. The sepoys, however, did not stay in Puru- 
hya to lead the local people in their revolt against the British 
administration ; they moved on to join their compatriots in 
Ranchi. A member of the Panchet Raj family organized the 
released prisoners, burnt down the court house, destroyed 
records and started pulling down all symbols of alien hege¬ 
mony in the town and on the road to Raghunathpur. Cap¬ 
tain G. N. Oaks, the Deputy Commissioner, had called on the 
Raja of Panchet, Nilmani Singh, for assistance which, how 
ever, was not provided. A month later the Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner returned with a big force and wiped out the pockets 
of resistance and rounded up the activists. The Raja was 
arrested and sent to custody in Calcutta and was not released 
before March 1859. The Santals of the district were greatly 
agitated and attacked the zamindar of Jaypur who was aiding 
the British administration. But the zamindar beat them off. 

No further action of any significance was undertaken by the 
Santals. 

In 1871, Pandra, to the north of the Damodar and east of 
the Barakar, was transferred to Barddhaman, and Mahisara 
and Chhatna to Bankura, while the criminal jurisdiction of 
Chaurasi, Cheliama, Nalichanda, Bankhandi, Barpara and 
portions of Banchas and Para was re-transferred to the 
district ; the civil, criminal and revenue jurisdiction of the 
district were thus made co-terminous. 

A further change in the jurisdiction of the district was 
made by the Government Orders of the 27 September 1879, 
by which the greater portion of Ramgarh estate was separated 
from the district and parganahs of Supur, Raipur, Ambika- 
nagar, Simlapal, Bhalaidiha, Phulkushma and Shyamsundar- 
pur were transferred to Bankura district. The now reduced 
South West Frontier Agency was renamed Manbhum (not to 
be confused with Manbhum Raj or Manbhum parganah 
which formed a part of it) and the Agent to the Governor- 
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General and Deputy Commissioner simply became the Deputy 
Commissioner of Manbhum. This change in the Jurisdiction 
originated in a representation made by Messers Gisborne & 
Company, a zamindary company which had landed interests 
in these parganahs and was engaged in lac, silk and indigo 
trade. 

In 1904, there was a proposal of taking off the sub-divi¬ 
sion to the north of the Damodar, then known as Govinda- 
pur (present Dhanbad district), from the district and forming 
a separate district joining Govindapur with Raniganj Sub¬ 
division (now Asansol and Durgapur Sub-divisions). This 
proposal was mooted in the wake of the partition of Bengal, 
but was never carried out. But on 1 April 1912, a separate 
province of Bihar and Orissa was created and Manbhum dis¬ 
trict was made a part of the new province. The district con¬ 
tinued to be a part of Bihar till 1 November 1953, when it 
was partitioned into two districts, namely, Dhanbad and 
Puruliya, and Puruliya was transferred to West Bengal. 

Puruliya district started taking part in the freedom 
struggle from 1929 when Nibaranchandra Dasgupta, the 
editor of the local weekly Mukti, organized the first 
Manbhum District Political Conference at Ramchandrapur 
which was presided over by Subhas Chandra Bose. The 
second conference was held at Jhalda with Jatindramohan 
Sengupta as its President. Nibaranchandra Dasgupta was 
arrested and convicted the same year for a few months. The 
third Manbhum District Political Conference was held just 
before Mahatma Gandhi launched his salt satyagraha. It took 
a decision for contravening the unjust laws regarding manu¬ 
facture and sale of salt, and the volunteers began to sell 
contraband salt. As a result of this, the Manbhum District 
Satyagraha Committee was declared an unlawful association 
and a number of important Congressmen like Bibhutibhusan 
Dasgupta, Sheosaran Jaiswal, Mohandas Babaji and Bir 
Raghabacharya et. al, were arrested. A national school was 
established in the district in the midst of the Civil Disobi- 
dience Movement in 1931. 

After their release in 1931-32, Nibaranchandra Dasgupta, 
Bibhutibhusan Dasgupta and others formed themselves into 
an organization called Loka Sevak Sangha to preach, among 
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the depressed tribal people and the so-called untouchables 
of the Hindu society whom Gandhiji had redesignated as 
Harijans, the real meaning of Gandhiji’s Swaraj which was 
much more than a fight against the British Raj. They urged 
people to take to charkha , both as a symbol and as a real 
means of self-reliance, following Gandhiji’s call. 

The leaders of the Lok Sevak Sangha, who were at the 
same time leaders of the District Congress Committee, joined 
the Quit India movement in August 1942. The Shilpa 
Ashrama of Puruliya, which was the centre of activities of 
Nibaranchandra Dasgupta and Bibhutibhusan Dasgupta, 
President of the District Congress Committee, was raided on 
10 August 1942 and the Ashrama was sealed. Atulchandra 
Ghosh who went to attend the All India Congress Committee 
meeting from the district, got arrested immediately on 
return and his wife and daughter, too, were arrested. A 
section of the movement became militant and went under¬ 
ground and started agitational work secretly. Towards the 
middle of 1943 the intensity of the movement subsided. On 
their release from prison in 1944, the district Congress leaders 
started constructive work, paper-making, soap-making etc. 
on small scale were initiated at Puruliya, Hura and Puncha. 

After Independence (in 1947), the Government of India 
appointed a States Reorganisation Commission under the 
Home Department Resolution of 29 December 1953, to go 
into the question of re-drawing the boundaries of Indian 
States on the basis of the language of the majority in 
different areas. 

In 1948, Atulchandra Ghosh moved a resolution in the 
Manbhum District Congress Committee for the inclusion of 
Manbhum District in West Bengal. But the resolution was 
defeated. As Shri Ghosh was the President of the District 
Congress Committee, he took the vote to be an expression 
of no-confidence on him. He along with Bibhutibhusan 
Dasgupta and others resigned from the Congress and turned 
the Lok Sevak Sangha into a district political party with 
the immediate object of building up a mass movement in 
support of the district’s inclusion in West Bengal. 

After the formation of the States Reorganization Commis¬ 
sion in December 1953, the Government of West Bengal, 
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West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, Lok Sevak 
Sangha and various other organizations submitted memo¬ 
randa to the Commission in favour of the district’s inclusion 
in West Bengal. The Government of Bihar, Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Committee and various other organizations also 
submitted memoranda opposing the move, and supporting 
maintenance of the status quo¬ 
in its report, submitted to the Union Government in 
1955, the States Reorganization Commission stated : 

“Manbhum is really composed of two different areas 
which are divided by the Damodar. These areas are now 
treated as two sub-districts-•• Dhanbad which is the indus¬ 
trialised area, in which Hindi is predominant, differs from 
Purulia which is comparatively (sic) less industrialised, and 
has a greater concentration of the Bengali-speaking people. 

“There is no case for the transfer of Dhanbad to West 
Bengal. The Hindi-speaking majority of this Sub-district is 
65 per cent. ••• 

“In Purulia, on the other hand, there is unmistakable 
evidence of Bengali influence even today. This Sub-district 
has the largest concentration of Bengali-speaking people 
outside West Bengal. 

“The transfer of Purulia can be justified on the ground 
that it will facilitate the implementation of a flood control- 
cum-irrigation project which has recently been taken up in 
West Bengal. The Kangsabati (Kasai) river, which rises 
in Purulia, is of no real importance from the point of view 
of Bihar, but West Bengal has already utilised it to some 
extent in its lower reaches, and now proposes to build a dam 
on this river near Bihar border. 

“It has been claimed by West Bengal that the linguistic 
tabulation of the 1951 Census cannot be regarded as satis¬ 
factory and that if we disregard the Census of 1951 and take 
into account the two previous Censuses at which linguistic 
distribution of the people was recorded, the Bengali-speaking 
percentage was of the order of two-thirds of the total popu¬ 
lation in the entire district ; Purulia has even today a 
considerable population speaking the Bengali language, it was 
perhaps more impressive. 

“We do not feel called upon to enter into controversies 
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relating to the figures of the preceding Censuses. We must, 
however, take note of the fact that even according to 1951 
Census, the Bengali-speaking majority in rural areas of 
Purulia will be about 55 percent (as against 28 percent of the 
Hindi-speaking people) if the Chas revenue thana, which is 
contiguous to Dhanbad, is excluded. 

“Considering the circumstances referred to above, in 
which the West Bengal claim to Manbhum has been made, 
it was proposed that the Purulia Sub-district, excluding the 
Chas thana, should be transferred to West Bengal.” 

The final decision of the Government of India was con¬ 
tained in Clause (b) of sub-section 1 of Section I of the Bihar 
and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Act of 1956 , accord¬ 
ing to which the areas comprising Puruliya Sub-division 
of Manbhum district, excluding the thana areas of Chas and 
Chandil and the police outpost area of Palamda within Bara- 
bhum thana, was transferred to West Bengal. The new 
district of Puruliya in West Bengal came into being on 
1 November 1956. 
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According to the Census of 1971, the District of Puru- 
liya encompassing an area of 6,259 square kilometres has a 
population of 16,02,875 persons, of whom 8,16,544 are males 
and 7,86,331 femles. On an average only 256 persons live in 
a square kilometre of territory in Puruliya District; Darjiling 
being the sole West Bengal district less densely populated 
than Puruliya. 

Puruliya District, like Maldah has a single sub-division. 
Different areas of the district come within the jurisdiction of 
17 thanas or police stations. The statement overleaf prepared 
on the basis of the Censuses of 1961 and 1971, gives an idea 
about the thanawise distribution of the district population. 

Areawise the largest police station in the district is 
Manbazar with command over 603.2 square kilometres. 
The next big police station, Puncha’s jurisdiction extends 
over 583.0 square kilometres. The jurisdiction of (i) Jhalda 
police station extends over 569.8 sq. kms., (ii) Puruliya 
Moffasal over 545 sq. kms. and (iii) Kashipur over 448.0 sq. 
kms. Puruliya town police station has the smallest area under 
its jurisdiction, covering only 13.9 sq. kms. Santuri police 
station also enjoys command over a comparatively small area 
comprising only 181.3 sq. kms. 

Largeness and smallness of territorial jurisdiction of 
police stations do not correspond to largeness and smallness 
of police stations in respect of population content. In so far 
as the size of population is concerned, Jhalda (the third 
largest in respect of territory) is the most populated thana in 
the district. Puruliya Moffasal thana area, Manbazar thana 
area, Raghunathpur thana area and Kashipur thana area 
follow the first named thana, in the order in which their 
names have just been mentioned. Santuri ds the smallest 
thana in respect of pupulation content and is followed by 
Banduan, Puruliya Town and Neturia in an ascending order, 

in respect of population. 
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Banduan 46,581 23,578 23,003 56,947 28,778 28,169 

District 13,60,016 6,89,351 6,70,665 16,02,875 8,16,544 7,86,331 
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The discrepancy between territorial size and population 
content of police station areas gets reflected in the varying 
density of population in different thanas. The table foil wing, 
prepared on the basis of the Censuses of 1961 and 1971, 
gives an idea about the territory and time-wise variations 
in density of population in different tliana areas of Puruliya 
district. 


VARIATION IN THE DENSITY OF POPULATION 
IN DIFFERENT POLICE STATIONS OF PURULIYA 




Persons 

Persons 

Police 

Area in 

per sq. 

per sq. 

Station 

sq. kms. 

km. in 1961 

km. in 1971 

Jhalda 

569.8 

239 

286 

Jaipur 

230.5 

226 

276 

Arsha 

264.2 

221 

299 

Baghmundi 

445.5 

137 

157 

Balarampur 

266.8 

232 

276 

Barabazar 

414.4 

202 

232 

Puruliya Moffasal 

545.5 

257 

289 

Puruliya Town 

13.9 

3,438 

4,122 

Para 

308.2 

273 

327 

Puncha 

583.0 

124 

159 

Raghunathpur 

391.1 

293 

349 

Neturia 

207.2 

262 

284 

Santuri 

181.3 

214 

250 

Kashipur 

448.1 

232 

277 

Hura 

393.7 

182 

213 

Manbazar 

603.2 

209 

238 

Banduan 

367.8 

123 

155 

District 

6,234.2 

218 

257 


Puruliya town, for obvious reasons, is the most densely 
populated police station area in the district. Apart from 
Puruliya town, the highest density of population is obtained 
in Raghunathpur police station area ; Para, Arsha, Puruliya 
Moffasal, Jhalda, Neturia, Kashipur, Jaipur and Balarampur 
follow the first-mentioned thana area, in exactly the order 
in which their names figure, and all these thanas have density 
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of population per square kilometre much above the distirct 
average. Banduan police station area has the lowest density 
of population in the district and Baghmundi, Puncha, Hura, 
Barabazar and Manbazar follow the first-named, in that 
order, on towards the district average, which is higher than 
the densities found in all these police station areas. Banduan 
and Baghmundi police stations are arid hilly areas, with 
scrub jungles, very ill served by roadways and unconnected 
by railways, soil is extremely poor and yield is low and all 
these factors have contributed towards keeping down the 
density of population. Hura, Puncha, Barabazar and Man- 
bazar thana areas, although flat grounds, have lateritic tops, 
ill suited for agriculture. Though the Kangsabati flows 
through Puncha and Manbazar police station areas and the 
Kumari through Barabazar and Manbazar thana areas, 
their banks being steep, lift irrigation according to traditional 
methods becomes very expensive if not impossible. Of late, 
however, after the construction of dams on the Kangsabati 
and the Kumari, lift irrigation from behind-the-dam reservoirs 
has become a distinct possibility. Besides potential impetus 
to agriculture that the Kangsabati River Valley Project offers, 
there is scope for pisiculture in the behind-the-dam reservoirs, 
situated in the district. But the areas still remain ill served 
by roadways and unconnected by railways. All the thana 
areas which have density of population above the district 
avarage have flat lands relatively well nourished by the 
channels of gravity-flow irrigation and comparatively well 
served by roadways and railways. 

It is interesting to note that in 1901, there were only 121 
persons per square kilometre in the then Puruliya district 
which included the densely populated Jharia coal field areas 
of Dhanbad district in Bihar. Areas within Raghunathpur 
thana then had the highest density of population in the 
district (as now constituted), namely 145 persons per square' 
kilometre. The lowest density of only 89 persons per square 
kilometre was obtained in Baghmundi thana area. Bagh¬ 
mundi, incidentally, is a hilly area full of rocks and scrub 
jungle. 

Puruliya is essentially a rural district, 99.12 per cent of 
its total area being rural and 14,70,508 persons out of a total 


Rural-urban 

division 
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district population of 16,02,875 (1971 Census), i. e., 91.74 
per cent living in rural areas. In 1961, proportionately 
more people were found to live in the rural areas ; at that 
time, 12,67,538 persons out of a total population of 13,60,016 
persons, i. e., 93.30 per cent lived in such areas. 

The district in 1971 had 2,459 inhabited and 228 un¬ 
inhabited mauzas or villages (the corresponding numbers 
being 2,490 and 226 in 1961). An average Puruliya mauza 
contained only 598 persons (in 1901, only 231 persons and 
in 1961 only 509 persons on an average lived in an inhabited 
mauza of the district). There are only four villages in the 
district, one each within police stations of Jhalda, Jaipur, Para 
and Manbazar, which have populations above 5,000 persons. 
There are 211 mauzas in the district within “two” figure 
population, Manbazar thana area has 41 villages, Baghmundi 
22, Jhalda 21 and Kashipur and Raghunathpur 17 such 
villages each. 

Puruliya is one of the least urbansied districts of West 
Bengal, urban areas here occupy only 0.88 per cent of the 
total district areas. In 1971, out of a total population of 
16,02,875, only 1,32,367 persons, i.e., 8.26 per cent of the 
district population lived in the urban areas. In 1961, urban 
areas had covered 0.68 per cent of the district area and 
accounted for 6.79 per cent of the total population. There is 
thus a slight tendency towards urbanisation. 

Puruliya’s urban areas are amongst the most backward in 
the State. According to the Census of 1971, only 33,893 
persons i.e., 21.61 per cent of the total urban population, 
were found to be employed in some income-earning occupa¬ 
tion. Out of them, only 18,430 persons, i.e., 54.37 per cent 
were employed in specifically urban productive and value 
additive occupations like manufacturing (other than house¬ 
hold) industries, trade and commerce, transport, storage 
and communication ; 7,795 persons, i.e., 23 per cent' of the 
urban working force were found engaged in white collar 
occupations and professions with marked urban character¬ 
istics. 2,180 persons were employed in productive occupa¬ 
tions like household industries as well as small-scale servicing, 
mining and quarrying, which are neither specifically urban 
nor rural occupations. They constituted 6.43 per cent of 
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the urban working force. 16.20 per cent of the income- 
earning urban people had occupations with marked rural 
characteristics ; 2,906 of them were agricultural labourers, 

1,430 were cultivators and 649 were engaged in fishing, plan¬ 
tation work, orchardry or forestry. 

There are three towns (including Puruliya) with munici¬ 
palities in this district since the beginning of the century. 

During the last seventy years, there has been no addition 
to their number. Adra grew into a flourishing railway town¬ 
ship by the third decade of the twentieth century and still 
continues to be such with its civic affairs managed by a 
Station Committee set up by the South Eastern Railway. 

The civic affairs of Balarmpur town are managed by a Union 
Committee, Chapari in Para thana , and Arra in Raghunath- 
pur police station area are non-municipal towns. 

The table overleaf prepared on the basis of data provided 
by different Censuses, gives an idea about the growth 
of different towns in the district and their predominant 
functional characteristics. 

Urban areas of Puruliya district have a very low density 
of population. In 1971, only 1,32,367 persons lived in 55 
squar kilometres of urban area, i.e., only 2,406 persons per 
square kilometre. In 1961, about 2,126 persons were living 
per square kilometre of urban area in the district. 

Due to selective migration of men-folk in search of jobs, Sex-ratio 
the industrialized and commercialized urban areas of India 
show a heavy imbalance in the ratio of sexes in favour of 
males. Backward urban areas, however, exhibit a sex-ratio 
which tends to veer round the sex-ratio obtained in the part 
of the country under reference in general, irrespective of the 
rural-urban division. The ratio of sexes in Puruliya urban 
areas, when compared to that obtaining in the urban areas 
of most other districts of West Bengal, is somewhat balanced. 

According to the Census of 1971, there were 963 females per 
1,000 males in Puruliya district as a whole ; the urban areas 
had 890 females per 1,000 males, whereas the rural areas, 

970 females per 1,000 males. The table in page 115 prepared 
on the basis of Census data, gives an idea about variations in 
the ratio of sexes in rural and urban areas of the district for 
some selected years. 
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S = Service ; HHI = House-hold Industry ; TSC = Transport Storage & Communication ; TC = 
Trade & Commerce ; ti = tertiary sector i (white collar jobs & professions) ; tii = tertiary sector ii 
(value-additive services, trade, commerce, transport, storage and communication) ; s = secondary 
sector (industry). 
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Variation in the ratio of sexes in urban & rural 

AREAS OF PURULIYA FOR SOME SELECTED YEARS 


Year 

District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1901 

1,011 

1,015 

900 

1931 

989 

995 

861 

1961 

973 

979 

889 

1971 

963 

970 

890 


The following is a table on the ratio of sexes in different 
significant age-groups in Puruliya district as obtained in 1961. 

AGE-GROUP WISE RATIO OF SEXES : 1961 

Females per 

Age-group 1,000 males 

0—14 years 1,103 

15 — 44 ” 92i 

45 — 70 4- ” 1,075 

It is evident from the preceding table that there was 
an excess of females over males in pre-reproductive and 
early-reproductive age-group, whereas in the peak repro¬ 
ductive age-group there was a short-fall of women. Again, 
in the (chiefly) post-reproductive age-group there was an 
excess of women over men, the excess presumably repre¬ 
senting widows (who have higher relative longevity). 

The district has been described as the last step of a Growth of 
gradual descent from the table-land of Chhotanagpur to population 
the delta of the lower Bengal. The surface of the district 
consists generally of a succession of rolling uplands with 
intervening hollows, along which the drainage runs off to 
join larger streams. The soil is lateritic and infertile as a 
rule and the general tendency is towards continual detri¬ 
tion. Such denuded soil cannot retain moisture that it 
receives from rainfall. Rainfall, too, on this side of the 
watershed of Chhotanagpur and Hazaribagh hills is 
scantier. Rivers here in the district flow through gorges 
with steep banks of denuded lateritic soil, making irrigation 
prohibitively expensive if not impossible. All these 
factors have contributed towards making agriculture in 
Puruliya an unremunerative operation. The proportion of 
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waste land here is very high, the yield of cultivated and 
current fallow lands is very low, and costs of operations 
are relatively high. The unremunerative character of 
agriculture has from times immemorial had its depressive 
effect on the growth of population in the district. Lack of 
required quantities of food and low intake of good quality 
food resulted in undernourishment which adversely affected 
the fertility of a great many poor cultivators and agricul¬ 
tural labourers of tribal origin. Prospects of agriculture 
being such, it largely failed to attract any sizeable immigra¬ 
tion. On the contrary, it caused a more or less equal 
volume of emigration, thus offsetting the effects of 
immigration. 

Except lac extraction and production of lac products, 
production of cutlery (in Jhalda) objects on household and 
small-scale lines, as well as tussar silk rearing and weaving 
also on small-scale and household lines, Puruliya did not 
have any industry worth mentioning. These, too, had 
been languishing and were in a decaying state till the 
early sixties of this century. In the thirties of this century, 
Adra became a nodal point of railway transport and its 
potential for employment increased, and with it the 
immigration of job hunters from neighbouring Hazaribagh 
and Ranchi districts increased. Of late, however, with the 
construction of the Santaldihi Thermal Power Plant, possi¬ 
bilities of opening certain industrial units have opened, and 
Puruliya, for the first time, is exhibiting potentials of 
employment growth. 

It will be wrong to conclude from the foregoing 
discussion that there had been little or no growth of 
population in the district. In fact, Puruliya has had 
always attracted immigrants from the neighbouring Bihar 
districts of Ranchi, Hazaribagh and Singhbhum. Landless 
tribals from these districts have been clearing forests and 
settling down in the relatively fertile parts of -Puruliya 
since very early times. Especially those tribals of Bihar, 
like the Santals, Kurmis and Mundas, who are adept in 
forest felling and dry-land cultivation, were thus settling 
in Puruliya. Feudal land-holders were settling Utkal 
Brahmans, Radhiya Brahmans and Kanyakubja Brahmans, 
dignitatis causa, with such rent-free tenures as Brahmottara 
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and Devottara grants for a long time. Most of them were 
from the plains of Bengal, Orissa and the eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. In the nineteenth century, mining prospects and 
prospects of trade in shellac and shellac products, as well 
as in tussar silk attracted traders from Bengal plains, 

Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan to the district. The 
region never suffered from any major long-drawn epidemic, 
devastating earthquake, cyclone or flood. So the normal 
rate of population growth was never greatly retarded by a 
sudden negative factor. 

The table overleaf gives the variation in population 
in Puruliya district in each decade since 1901. 

It should be pointed out that both positive and 
negative growth of population in the district in any decade 
under reference are below the rate of growth in the State 
as a whole for the decade. 

According to the Census of 1961, out of a total Language 
population of 13,60,016 persons, 11,32,376 persons, i.e., Bengali 
83.26 per cent, declared Bengali as their mother tongue 
or first language. Back in 1901, Bengali had been declared 
as the mother tongue by 72 per cent of the then district 
population. It shows that not only the number of Bengali¬ 
speaking persons has grown in keeping with the general 
growth of population, but also that the proportion of 
Bengali-speakers in the general populace has increased. 

All the people belonging to Bengali Hindu castes 
and Bengali Muslims have Bengali as their mother tongue ; 
all the Bhumijs numbering 38,693 persons (in 1961), 
who had once a distinct Mundari mother tongue, adopted 
Bengali as their mother tongue. Similarly, 100 per cent of 
the Mahatos and Mahilies, who, too, presumably had 
distinctly separate mother tongues once, returned Bengali 
to be their mother tongue. In 1901, a total of 2,340 
people had declared Bhumij language to be their mother' 
tongue, which not a single person did in 1961. 

The Bengali as spoken by the peasantry and sundry 
rural masses, and especially by the so-called lower caste 
people of the north and north-west parts of the district, 
is a sub-dialect, called Manbhumia of the Western Radhiya 
dialect of Bengali. In the southern and south-western 
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parts of the district the same set of people speak a 
Manbhumia dialect which is somewhat different from the 
one spoken in the north and is akin to Singhbhumia. The 
Manbhumia-speakers replace certain vowel sounds of the 
Standard Colloquial Bengali by certain other vowel sounds. 
The phonological shift tends to change the surface-morpho¬ 
logy of the verbs, although it does not actually change 
the deeper morphology of verb forms. The phonological 
difference between the Standard Colloquial and the 
Manbhumia are the more marked ones ; certain aspirated 
sounds of the Standard Colloquial Bengali become disaspi- 
rated in Manbhumia. The phonological and surface- 
morphological peculiarities of the Manbhumia are less 
marked in the speech of the second and third generation 
educated people of the urban areas, especially those 
belonging to the so-called upper castes, as well as among 
the Bhumijs and Mahatos of similar attainments. 

The people having Santali as their first language or 
mother tongue constitute the second demographically 
largest speech group in the district. According to the 
Census of 1961, Santali speakers numbered 1,36,003 and 
accounted for 10 per cent of the total district population. 
In a much larger Puruliya district of 1901, there were 
about 1,82,000 Santali speakers, amounting to 14 per cent 
of the then district population. Among the tribals of 
Bengal, the Santals are the only people, a majority of 
whom have retained their mother tongue as their first 
language, even though many of them are efficient bilin¬ 
guals. According to the Census of 1961, there were 
1,76,899 ethnic Santals and there were 1,36,003 persons 
who returned Santali as their first language. Since Santali 
is neither the language of the majority in the State, nor 
the language of the socio-economically or politically 
dominant speech group, it can be presumed that none other 
than Santals returned Santali as the first language. It can, 
therefore, be concluded that in 1961 about 76.85 per cent 
of the ethnic Santals still retained their mother tongue, 
while 23.15 per cent of the ethnic Santals had adopted 
other languages, possibly Bengali for a majority of them, 
as their first language. 


Santali 
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Mundari 


Kurmali 


Santali, a language ol the Mundari sub-family of the 
Austria family of languages, is a remarkably urnform 
language, with very little dialectal variations. If, however, 
two dialects can be discriminated, then one of them can 
be called the northern-dialect and the other can b 
designated as the southern-dialect. The two dialects meet 
in Bankura and Puruliya districts. While in the^southern 
parts of the district one hears the southern-dialect being 
spoken, in the northern parts one listens to the northern- 
dialect. Phonological peculiarities of both the dialects, i 
Puruliya district, get smoothened. The influence of Bengal 
and Hindi on the vocabulary and syntax of Santah is less 
pronounced here than it is on the Santali as spoken in 
Barddhaman and Medinipur. But Santali proper nouns 
have, as elsewhere, all been Sanskntized and Hmduized 
through Bengali or Hindi; common nouns, too have been 
similarly affected but not to the same extent as the 

proper nouns. 

Mundari, the original language of the Mundas, used 
to be spoken as mother tongue by only 1,077 P^ons i 
1961, although there were 12,546 ethnic Mundas in the 
district then. In other words, only 8.47 per c n 
ethnic Mundas retained their original mother tongue, b 
the rest had shifted to some other languages. 

Settled agriculture, which had brought many tribal* 
into dose confact with Bihari and Bengali Hm u peasants 
and introduced into the tribal communities social stratifi 
cation not only Hinduized the tribals, but also initiated 

closer’communication between the tribals and Bengali and 

Bihari ^Hindus, and made the tribals of higher strata 

status-conscious. While the need for communication and 
status-consciousness ^-jade many ^ ^ 

S5. - change in the style o £ life ^o the^ginal 

moTher tongues being influenced i y o , ke 

Tn° certain other cases, where tribal exclusiveness broke 
down, economic as well as political exigencies ushered 
in inter-tribal communication, the urgent n 

m inter u iom As , f tQ answer to 

common language began to be t l • 
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such a need, certain languages of inter-tribal communica¬ 
tion like Sadri or Sadani developed. 

Kurmali or Karmali, returned as mother tongue by 
12,533 persons or nearly 1 per cent of the population of 
the district in 1961, is supposed to be the language of the 
Kurmis who possibly once had a mother tongue belonging 
to the Mundari sub-family of the Austric group of langu¬ 
ages. But ethnic Kurmis number only 1,016 persons. It 
may, therefore, be presumed that besides the Kurmis 
some Mahatos, not ashamed of calling themselves as the 
descendants of the earlier Kurmis, speak the Kurmali. 

In the Census of 1961, a total of 12,525 persons, 
constituting somewhat less than 1 per cent of the then 
district population declared Adibhasha-Munda to be their 
mother toungue. The language does not find any mention 
in Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India. 

Of 5,266 ethnic Oraons of the district, only 237 
persons, or 4.36 per cent of the ethnic Oraons, declared 
Kurukh-Oraon, a language of the Dravidian family, as 
their mother tongue. Besides, 889 persons declared 
Adibhasha-Kurukh-Oraon to be their mother tongue. The 
last mentioned language does not find place in Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India. 

Again, 25,076 persons, constituting 2.43 per cent of 
the district population of 1961, declared Hindi to be their 
mother tongue and they formed the third most quantita¬ 
tively significant speech-group. In a much larger Manbhum 
district of 1901, many portions of which are now 
included in the Dhanbad district of Bihar, the Hindi 
speech-group formed 12.5 per cent of the then district 
population. Hindi as spoken in the district is akin to the 
Magahi dialect of Bihar, differing considerably from the 
Khari-boli of eastern Uttar Pradesh and from the Hindus¬ 
tani of western Uttar Pradesh. 

In 1961, the district had 19,817 persons who declared 
Urdu to be their mother tongue and they accounted for 
1.45 per cent of the then district population. An over¬ 
whelming majority of them were Muslims by religion. 
Those among them who hailed from the rural areas of 
Bihar spoke a dialect which was hardly different from the 
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Magahi dialect of the Hindi speakers of Bihar Those 
who hailed from Uttar Pradesh and from the urban areas 
of Bihar, especially those among them who had some 
ormal education and had a history of land-owning to boast 
of, spoke a language akin to the Hindusthani of western 
Uttar Pradesh, which forms the basis of the Urdu 
language. 

A total of 1,081 persons, all living in the rural areas 
of the district, constituting something like 0.08 per cent 
of the district population of 1961, declared a language 
called Adibhasha as their mother tongue. This language 
is as yet linguistically unclassified. The ‘Adibhashis’ seem 
to be unspecified tribals. 

Accordingt. to the Census of 1971, 14,88,851 

persons, i.e. 92.76 per cent of the district population, 
declared Hinduism to be their religion. In 1901, 87 per¬ 
cent of the then population of the much larger district of 
Manbhum had declared themselves to be Hindus and 7.9 
per cent had been recorded as Animists or believers in 
original tribal religions, considered by them different from 
Hinduism. Sixty years later, i.e. in 1961, not a single 
person in the district could be characterized as an Animist. 
Only 6,809 persons, of tribal extraction, declared following 
a religion other than Hinduism, e.g. Islam, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, etc. Out of them there were, 
however, a number of tribals believing in what they called 
Shridharma, all of them being confined to the Manbazar 
thana area and constituting only 2.59 per cent of the 
Scheduled Tribe population and a mere 0.50 per cent of 
the total population of the district. 

Excepting the Jains, who exhibited a phenomenal 
growth rate of 258.56 per cent in Puruliya between 1961 
and 1971, mainly due to the immigration of Marwari 
traders, the Hindus registered the highest rate.of growth 
in the decade. The successive increases in the growth rate 
of Hindus were due not only to birth and immigration but 
also to an accelerated tendency among tribals to regard 
themselves as Hindus. That does not, however, mean that 
the Santals, Oraons, Koras, and Mundas have ceased to 
observe their age-old rituals, religious practices and beliefs, 
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nor does it imply that they have started employing 
Brahmans for ritual services. It simply means that they 
have of late been identifying some of their deities with 
those of the Puramc or current Hindu pantheon, and 
woishipping as well a few local Hindu gods and goddesses. 
As is well-known, even some of the present-day Hindu 
deities are of tribal origin and lineaments. On another 
level, it also means adoption by tribals of certain moral 
and social percepts which enjoy ritual values among the 
Biahmanical Hindus. There are of course certain other 
communities listed in the President’s Schedule of Backward 
Tribes, like the Bhumijs, who once had distinctly identifi¬ 
able religions but have subsequently been completely 
Hinduized. They worship the deities of the Hindu pantheon 
and are ritually served with gusto by Brahmans, because of 
their catholic outlook in this matter. This is not the place 
to make a psycho-sociological analysis of the phenomenon. 

Anyway, the continuous process of integration into 
the Hindu fold, of indigenous religious groups, through 
various social and culture contacts with their Hindu 
neighbours has come to be reckoned as a distinctive 
feature of Hinduism. It must be added, however, that the 
absorption of persons of the fringe-groups within the Hindu 
society has seldom been a complete one ; nor could it be. 
A former fringe-group was supposed to retain its identity 
and relative exclusiveness, like any other caste-group 
within the Hindu society, due to the operation of the 
caste system. Any admitted group would be given a 
position in the caste hierarchy, with a barrier erected 
between it and other caste-groups, by the operation of 
certain pratisces of commensality and contacts. It is also 
a common practice with the ethnic groups, who earlier 
had different religions, to retain many of their former 
cults, credos and rituals (though in vastly changed forms),, 
even while they genuinely believed that they were members 
of the Hindu society. Jn Puruliya, the process of absorp¬ 
tion of communities with religions variously described as 
Animism, Shamanism, tribal religion, etc., can be observed 
to have begun from at least the 10th century A.D. (as can 
be gathered from the remnants of a number of Hindu 
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and Jain temples of Nagara-Sikhara variety, found all over 
the district). Such absorption has occured due partly to the 
peculiar geographical and communicative factors of the 
land, sheltering relatively isolated ethnic groups. 1 Tribals 
in the district show a very slow advance from exclusive¬ 
ness towards integration with the major trend of the ‘great 
culture’ 2 in this area, namely the Bengali-Hindu peasant 
culture, due to lack of opportunities for extension of 
settled agriculture and reaping of surplus from land that 
help the promotion of communication and break-down 
of exclusiveness. 

The religious integration of these ‘little communities’ 3 
with the ‘great culture’ stream of Hinduism finds expres¬ 
sion in the following forms observable jointly or severally : 
(a) a divinity of the Hindu pantheon begins to be worshipped 
by hitherto alien ethnic groups, (b) a divinity of a 
hitherto alien group gets acceptance into the Hindu 
pantheon by being worshipped by groups within the Hindu 
fold, (c) a divinity of the pantheon of an alien group gets 
conceptually fused with a divinity of the Hindu pantheon 
through a metamorphosis of both the concepts of divinity, 
and (d) ritual services of Hindu temples and/or priests 
are extended to hitherto alien ethnic groups. 

According to the Census of 1931, all the ethnic 
Bhumijs of the district returned Hinduism as their religion. 
Yet, this Hinduized offshoot of the Mundas of Ranchi 4 
share a large number of the religious cults, beliefs and 
rituals of the parent group. They simultaneously profess 
many of the cults, beliefs and practices of their more 


1. Surajit Sinha—‘Tribe-Caste and Tribe-Peasant Continua’ in 
Central India’, in Man in India, Vol. 45, NO. I, January-March 
1965, pp. 61-4. 

2. Robert Redfield— The Social Organization of Tradition in 
Feasant Society and Culture : an Anthropological Approach to 
Civilization. Chicago, 1956, pp. 67-104. 

3. loc. cit. 

4. E. T. Dalton— Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 
pp. 162-70. 
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established Hindu neighbours. The religious integration 
of the Bhumijs with the Hindu society varies, within 
certain limits, according to the social position and territo¬ 
rial status of the individuals concerned. Zamindars and 
well-to-do tenure-holders employ Brahmans as their 
family priests and offer sacrifices to Kali, Siva and 
Dharma; hold Dol, Jhulan, Ras and Rathayatra festivals, 
and observe traditional festivals in the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
manner of holding utsavas. The mass of the people 
revere the Sun under the name of Sing-Donga, and 
Dharam as the giver of harvest to men and the cause of 
changes of seasons affecting their agricultural fortune. 1 
Dharam-deota is invoked at the beginning of every village 
festival and is conceived by the Bhumij as the presiding 
deity of all moral actions. 2 Dharam as propitiated by the 
neighbouring Hindu populace, especially by the so-called 
lower castes, is really a form of sun-worship mixed up 
with some of the local cults. It is difficult to say which 
concept of the sun-god, the Bhumij Dharam-deota or the 
Dharma cult of the Radha country, originated first. Festi¬ 
vals of Dharam-deota and gram deotas, sponsored by 
zamindars, sadiyals and taraf sardars, are often obser¬ 
ved in a manner that resembles utsavas and mahotsavas 
held by Gaudiya Vaishnavas. On such occasions one gets 
the impression that Dharam deota and gram de\ota of the 
Vaishnavised Bhumijs are probably manifestations of 
Krishna-aw/ar of Vishnu. 

Among the other deities of the Bhumijs mention may 
be made of : (a) Jahir Burn, whome they worship with 
offerings of goats, fowl, rice and ghee (clarified butter) at 
the Sarhul festival. 3 Some of the older religious obser¬ 
vances, like the Sarhul, which have attained a derogatory 
connotation in the eyes of the Hindu neighbours, are 
nowadays performed in partial or complete secrecy from 


1. H. H. Risley —The Tribes and Castes of Bengal : Ethnographic 
Glossary Vol. I, Calcutta, 1891, p. 124. 

2. Surajit Sinha—‘Changes in the Cycle of Festivals in a Bhumij 
Village’, in Journal of Social Research, Vol. I, No. 1, Septem¬ 
ber, 1958, Ranchi, p. 44. 

3. loc. cit 
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outsiders. Jahir Burn’s worship is a necessary preliminary 
to the commencement of agricultural operations, (b) Kara - 
kata is another agricultural deity worshipped for rains, 
the divine services being performed by traditional Bhumij 
priests called lay as. (c) Various gram dcotas or village 
deities having no anthropoid forms and which are mere 
pieces of stone usually placed under a tree in the centre 
of the village, either in the open or inside a simple hut, 
are alternately identified with an original tribal divinity 
and a Hindu deity. When worshipped as an original 
tribal god, a laya priest presides over the function and 
only the Bhumijs may participate; when worshipped as a 
Hindu divinity, the Brahman priest officiates and the 
ceremony is attended also by people of other Hindu 
castes. 1 (d) Marang Burn , the mountain deity was once a 
prominent god of the Bhumijs. It seems that his former 
importance has diminished over the years. But in 1956-57, 
Surajit Sinha noticed cases where Marang Burn was wor¬ 
shipped by wealthy tenure-holders and local zamindars 
belonging to the Bhumij community. The local Hindus in 
general are, however, inclined to regard Marang Bum, and 
his wife Chuprangi as equivalent in status to any other 
important Hindu deity. 2 (e) Panch Bahmi and Baradela 
are local divinities worshipped by the Puruliya Bhumijs in 
much the same fashion as JahirBuru, the chief difference 
being that the offering to Panch Bahmi are usually goats 
and a kind of incense called mat hag kasha, while only fowls 
are presented to Baradela . 3 The traditional Bhumij festi¬ 
vals have also undergone changes and have become more 
Hinduized, mainly through the mediation of Gaudiya 
Yaishnava Bhakti movement. The Karam-para relating to 
the worship of the Karam tree in August-September has 
long been one of the principal festivals of the Bhumijs. 
Karam-deota used to be worshipped traditionally for the 
fertility of field and women. With the adoption of the 
Bengali language by the Bhumijs, the divinity has under- 


1. Ibid., p. 46. 

2. Ibid., p. 48. 

3. H. H. Risley—op. cit., p. 124. 
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gone linguistic transformation to Karma and has attained 
the supplementary connotation of purity in an ethical aura 
stemming from the Hindu concept of Karma. 1 In he same 
way. Ind-parab has now become the worship of the Hindu 
deity Indra. Chhata-parab has also become Hinduized. 

Chait-parab, held in the month of April, has been trans¬ 
formed into the worship of Siva and/or Dharma in accom¬ 
paniment with the performance of hook-swinging. Bhumijs 
have also taken to widespread worship of the serpent 
deity Manasa. 

“Besides the obvious factor of large-scale immigration 
of various Hindu castes into the Bhumij territories, bring¬ 
ing in their own patterns of festivals. . . the most 
important organisational basis of the transformation in 
pattern of festivals has been the factor of the formation of 
feudalised States among the Bhumij in...the Manbhum- 
Barabhum areas since several centuries before the British 
occupation of Barabhum in 1765. The majority of the 
larger Hinduiscd festivals in the area as sponsored by the 
Bhumij are derived from pseudo-Kshatriya super-chiefs, 
taraf-sardars, zemindars etc.” 2 

As we have already observed, more and more Santals The “Hinduism” of 
have been declaring Hinduism to be their religion. The the Santal tribe 

declaration not withstanding, it can be said with a certain 
amount of certainty that very few of the Santals have 
ceased to have faith in their traditional divinities, rituals 
and practices. Their ritual services are still conducted by 
traditional Murmu priests and not by Brahmans. It is at 
the same time observed that through the efforts of the 
missionaries of Gaudiya Vaishnava Bhakti cult the Santal 
conception of good religious life and concepts about the 
powers, functions and attributes of their gods and festi¬ 
vities have undergone some changes and they have veered 
round Hinduism as practised by Gaudiya Vaishanavas. 

The Santals of to-day believe that the universe was 
created by Thakur, the Supreme Being. Risley doubts 
whether the Hindu name ‘'Thakur’’ can form a part of the 


1. Surajit Sinha—op. cit., p. 44. 

2. ibid., pp. 24-9. 
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original religious system of the Santals and the privilege 
attributed to him of exercising supreme powers leads 
Risley to associate the deity with a later stage of the 
Santals’ theological development when they freely borrowed 
ideas from the neighbouring Hindus. 1 Some Santals living 
close to the Hindus identify their Supreme Being with one 
Dharam. The educated Santals living under Hindu influence 
are observed to equate their Supreme Being y to that des¬ 
cribed in the Upanishads. There are others who identify 
the traditional Thakur-Jht with Sing-Bonga, the Sun god, 
worshipped every tenth year by the Santals. 2 The fact, 
however, remains that the Santals of modern times regard 
their Supreme Being as too good and passive a deity 
(perhaps rather like a Samkhya Purusha ) to interfere with 
the affairs of mortals and as such Thakur or Thakur-Jm 
is seldom found to be worshipped on a large scale. 

The Santals have several village spirits whom they 
worship during all public festivals, each of them being 
supposed to preside over particular rural areas in which 
they live. The chief among them is Marang-Buru (the 
great mountain) who is a powerful god with command 
over both good and evil. He should be propitiated with 
liberal offerings of rice-beer and mahua liquor during all 
Santal festivals. Another deity of the same order is 
Moren-Ko (literally, five brothers), two of whose sisters, 
Jaher Era and Gosae Era, are formidable deities them¬ 
selves. Jaher Era, the goddess of the sacred grove, is 
worshipped at the Jahor-than in every Santal village or 
hamlet. She has a stone assigned to her as symbol. The 
Santals worship her for the general welfare of the village, 
for which a brown hen and a red she-goat are sacrified. 
Parganah-Bonga is the chief of the spirits of a particular 
par gawk, which keeps malevolent spirits out of it and is 
also regarded as the master of witches. Manjhi-Bonga 
may be supposed to represent the spirits of the dead 
Manjhis (village headmen) and he is second in authority 
to Parganah-Bonga . 3 Apart from these principal deities, 
there are some minor divinities as well. Each Santal 


1. H. H. Risley—op. cit., Vol. II, Calcutta, 1891, p. 232. 

2. Charulal Mukherjea —The Santals, Calcutta, undated, pp. 273-74. 

3. ibid., p. 276. 
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family has two special gods of its own, the Orak-Bonga or 
the household god and the Abgc-Bonga or the sacred god. 
There are besides several godlings not worthy of detailed 
description. It should be noted that Hindus, too, worship 
images of monsters, serpents and even stones. 


The pantheon of Bongas is elastic enough to include 
within its fold some Hindu deities.” 1 Thus, in a mixed 
village in Neturia police station a rural deity is worshipped 
by the Hindu castes as Dharma rhakur when Dom priests 
officiate, but the same deity, when worshipped by the 
Santals, retains its name Dharani but is inevitably incor¬ 
porated in their own Bonga pantheon and the worship is 
presided over by a Santal priest of the Murmu clan. 
Sokrae, the harvest festival of the Santals, is celebrated 
almost at the same time as the Kali -puja of the Hindus 
and, as such, in places where the Santals live in close 
neighbourly relation with Hindus, this festival is regarded 
as an extension of the Hindu Kali -puja. With this new 
association, some of the old rituals connected with the 
festival like Hako-Katkom or catching fish and crabs and 
Jale, the greeting ceremony have been dropped. 2 Santals 
living in hamlets adjoining Hindu villages are found now¬ 
adays to go round the places of Durga worship in festive 
dress, though that by itself may not imply that they are 
devotees of the killer of the Buffalo Demon. 

One cannot be sure as to when the Santal festivals 
began to be associated with their Hindu counterparts. “But 
as one looks to Pata, the Santal version of Hindu Chadak 
(hook-swinging festival), it seems to be pretty old.” 3 In 
the traditional judicial system of the Santals, this festival 
plays an important part. The final trial of an offender 
takes place on the Pata-Chmdo or the month of worship 


1. Nabendu Dutta Majumdar —The Santals : A Study in Culture 
Changes. New Delhi, 1956, p. 100. 

2. Charulal Mukherjea —The Santals, Calcutta, undated, p. 252. 

3. ibid., p. 266. 
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of Mahadeo. 1 Hook-swinging penance voluntarily under¬ 
taken by special devotees called Bhaktas is an essential 
part of the celebration of Pata and closely resembles the 
religious practices of many Hindus. Indeed, one touch of 
masochism makes many religions ruin. 


The religion of the 
Deswali Manjhis 


Tribals known as Deswali Manjhis are those Santals 
who, before the current tendency among Santals to regard 
themselves as Hindus, came within the Hindu fold. 
According to H. H. Risley, “Deswali Manjhis are a 
subtribe of Santals in the south of Manbhoom, who employ 
Brahmans (for officiating in religious observances) and 
have adopted portions of Hindu rituals”. 2 


The Deswali Manjhis are nowadays trying to avoid 
eating beef, pork, snakes and frogs and shape their habits 
according to the norms set by their Hindu neighbours. 
Caste Hindu Brahman priests (belonging to Deoghariya 
Sr cm) perform only the sraddha ceremony of the Deswali 
Manjhis according to Srnriti rites. In all other festivals, 
the village priest or Iaya performs the sacred rites. Among 
their festivals, Ashadhi-puja (held in June-July) is per¬ 
formed by the whole community for bumper crops. White 
goats and fowls, etc., are sacrificed on agricultural fields 
on this occasion. In Sravan (July-August), family heads 
perform Manasa -puja to propitiate the snake goddess. In 
Kartik (October-November) Bandhna-parab is performed 
in each household for the welfare of the domestic animals. 
In Poush (December-January), Tusu-puja is performed 
throughout the month with the accompaniment of Tusu 
songs. A ritual called Dharam-puja is performed on every 
fifth or tenth year, as the family customs demand, by each 
family head for the smooth continuation of the family line. 
Dharam is propitiated by sacrificing white goats in agricul¬ 
tural fields and the puja is generally performed in the month 
of Magh (January-February). 


1. loc. cit. 

2. H. H. Risley —The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, Cal, 
1891, p. 217, 
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At present some sort of reformatory movement is going 
on in this area, aiming at more conformation to Hinduized 
religious behaviour. The people who have taken to this 
new ideology are known as Shridharmis. These people 
generally utter fixed incantations (mantras), and refrain 
from eating pork and frogs as well as drinking, except on 
festive occasions. They generally finish their evening meals 
before sundown. 

Puruliya has a very large population of Koras. Although 
they are still regarded as Adivasis, the Koras of Puruliya 
are found to worship Mahadco or Siva. Many Kora hamlets 
have special Mahadeo-thans, but if there are Siva temples 
nearby, they visit them for regular worship. Koras are 
also attracted by the Radha-Krishna cult as well as Durga- 
Kali representations of the Sakti cult. Every Kora settle¬ 
ment has, besides, a Geram-devata installed on a Geram-than. 
Usually, de-classed Brahmans of the Deoghariya sect act as 
their priests. In some areas near forests, where the Koras 
live in relative isolation from other tribes and castes, they 
still have their annual ceremonial hunt during the month of 
Baisakh (April-May), which is now no more than a ritual, 
reminiscent of a long lost practice. Koras call this hunt Bir 
sendra and they join the neighbouring Santals on such expedi¬ 
tions. But unlike the Santals, Kora women do not parti¬ 
cipate in them. 1 

The Bauris and Bagdis, the two most important back¬ 
ward communities in the district, have long been accepted 
into the fold of Hinduism but they still retain many religious 
practices closely resembling those of the Adivasis rather than 
of the “upper caste” Hindus. 

Of all the Hindu Scheduled caste communities living in 
Puruliya, the Bauris are the most numerous. Speaking of 
them in 1935, B. N. Dutta remarked : “They call themselves 
Hindus, but they remain outside the pale of the Hindu 
society. Members of good Hindu castes do not touch water 


1. Amal Kumar Das —The Koras and Some Little Known Com¬ 
munities of West Bengal, Calcutta, 1964, pp, 85-96. 
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carried by them.” 1 According to H. H. Risley, “in Western 
Bengal the connexion of the Bauris with Hinduism is of the 
slenderest kind and their favourite objects of worship are 
Manasa, Bhadu, Mansingh, Barpahari, Dharmaraj and 
Kudrasini.” 2 The community once living on the fringe of 
Hindu society, has however, moved closer to the main stream 
of the population over the years. The Manasa cult and 
Gaudiya Vaishnava festivals like Ras, Jhulan, Ratha-yatra 
and various utsavas and mahotsavas have been the chief 
connecting links. Bhadu or Bhadreswari, also worshipped 
by the Bagdis of the Radha country, was, so the legend goes, 
the daughter of one Raja Nilmoni Singha Dev Sharma of 
Panchakot (Panchet). On the day of her marriage the groom 
failed to arrive as he was killed on the way by dacoits. 
Bhadu would not marry any other suitable groom as she 
had already mentally offered herself to the man who was 
now dead. She ascended the funeral pyre of her might- 
have-been husband and perished in flames. Since then, 
people have been worshipping her with songs and dances, 
in which men, women and children take part on the last 
day of Bhadra (middle of September). Legend apart, the 
festival seems to be connected with fertility rites in which 
virgin worship forms an important part. Among other 
divinities worshipped by the Bauris, Mansingh , a male deity, 
and Kudrasini, a female principle, are credited with powers 
of doing ‘evil’ to mortals. They are worshipped with offering 
of goats and fowls. Barapahari is merely another name for 
the ‘great mountain’ Marang-Buru of the Santals. 3 Dharma 
and Manasa, the festival of the former having close affinities 
with the worship of Siva and the latter definitely belong¬ 
ing to the Hindu pantheon of these days, are two divinities, 
very widely worshipped by the Bauris of Puruliya district. In 
most of the thans of the Bauri villages or hamlets either of 
the two is the usual deity. The Bauris worship them with 


1. 13. N. Dutta—‘Ethnological Notes on some of the Castes of 
Bengal', in Man in India, Vol. XV, 1935. 

2. H. H. Risley —The Tribes and Castes of Bengal : Ethnographic 
Glossary, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1891, p. 80. 

3. loc. cit. 
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offerings of clay models of horses. So far as the worship 
of Bhadu , Mansingh, Barapahari and occasionally of Kudra- 
sini is concerned, the religious functions are conducted by a 
priest called Paramanik or Paranik. In worshipping Dharma- 
raj and Kudrasini , de-classed Brahmans are employed occasio¬ 
nally as in most cases Bauris do not employ Brahman priests 
nor would the latter wish to officiate for them. The deities, 
too, seem to have a caste system, which is but natural 
in the light of the genesis of religious beliefs. No priests and 
no incantations are required for the marriage ceremonies 
of the Bauris, although Bauri girls customarily go to the 
house of a Brahman to fetch water, which is sprinkled on 
the heads of the marrying couple. Marriage days are also 
settled according to the Hindu calendar. Bauris of Puruliya 
take part en masse in the Hindu Chadak (hook swinging) 
festival when they volunteer to undergo various kinds of 
physical penance enjoined by long-standing practices. 

The brief sketches of the pantheon of gods and goddesses 
with their attributes, powers and functions, as also of rituals 
and practices, no less than the status and functions of various 
priestly orders prove how differently is Hinduism conceived 
by Bhumijs, Santals, Koras and Bauris, but Hinduism is 
liberal enough to permit of different interpretations and such 
liberalism is the keynote of modern Hindus’ gospel par 
excellence , viz., the Gita. Anyway, the specific characteris¬ 
tics of the Hinduised tribals of Puruliya give a distinctiveness 
to local Hinduism. In this connexion it should, however, 
be noted that the religious conceptions are not static ; they 
are changing and a definite process of greater integration 
on a local level is discernible. The factors behind the process 
of integration are secular rather than purely religious, accor¬ 
ding to the sociologist Benoy Ghosh. 

“The primary incentive to this Brahminisation (integra¬ 
tion with Hindu peasant society) of tribal chiefs is economic. 
When a tribal leader gradually establishes himself as a 
zamindar ascends to the rank of a Raja, he seeks ways and 
means to elevate himself socially also. His first impulse is 
to dissociate himself from his own poor tribal fellows, and 
then to climb up the social hierarchy. The most convenient 
social elevator in this case would obviously be ‘Brahmini- 
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sation’ through, what may be called ‘Rajputization’, with 
the connivance of a Brahmin priest, skilled in the art of 
making genealogy for the sake of money.” 

With the filtration of the process of Brahmanisation 
from the top, the spell of Vaishnavism, with its religious and 
secular bon homie, spread, more widely than Saktism or 
Saivism, among the tribal and semi-tribal masses of Puru- 
liya, although they still cling to many of their old religious 
practices and beliefs. “The jhumur songs of Puruliya, which 
still retain the natural fragrance of folk-music, and are 
mainly composed on Vaishnava themes, may be cited as 
an instance of this spread of Vaishnavism. Some of the 
finest composers and singers of jhumur songs belong to the 
Bhumij, the Mahato and other scheduled castes and tribes. 
Jhumur, which is...as old as Krishna- kirtan, is a mode of 
‘dialogue' through the medium of extempore songs, between 
two groups of singers, like the popular kabial song of a 
later period. In some of the most popular folk-festivals 
of Puruliya, like the Tushu-parab, this variety of jhumur in 
extempore dialogue form is widely sung. Even boys and 
girls participate merrily in these dialogue-songs during 
Tushu-parab. Not only in Tushu and other popular festi¬ 
vals, but also in various other seasonal songs of Puruliya, 
this dialogue-mode of jhumur is widely prevalent. For 
instance, the udhua-geet which starts from the 1st of Magh 
after Poush Sankranti, and the Ashar kabigit which starts 
from the month of Ashar with the beginning of monsoons 
and paddy transplantation. Usually at this time the people 
are in a gay mood, and for Puruliya the advent of monsoons 
is an occasion for release with unbounded joy. At this 
season, therefore, the jhumur, in extempore dialogue form, 
offers the best medium of expression of the repressed desires 
and emotions of all men and women, especially peasants, 
in open fields, without inhibitions. These extempore monsoon 
songs, sung between men and women cultivators in dialogue- 
form, often have erotic overtones, but everybody is in mood 
to take them easy. ” Benoy Ghosh adds: “But this wide 
popularity of jhumur in Puruliya does not portray faith¬ 
fully the depth of Vaishnava influence ’among the masses. 
Nor does the Rajputization and Brahminization of the tribal 
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Ethnic Groups, Villages and Towns in Pargana Barabhum, 
Calcutta, 1964). 

Each village and hamlet in Puruliya has a gram-devata 
(geram-deota) or presiding deity of the village. Whether 
this would be an archaic tribal divinity, or a tribal divinity 
currently identified with a Puranic or modernistic' Brahma- 
nical god or goddess depends both on the numerical strength 
of a particular community in the village and on the politico- 
economic status of a particular tribal group in it. Irres¬ 
pective of the ethnic origin of the village divinity, all tribal 
groups in the village acknowledge the authority of the gram- 
devata as such. 

When the presiding divinity of a village is an archaic 
Bhumij divinity like Jahira or Sarna, a traditional laya priest 
becomes the custodian and priest. Where the presiding 
divinity is an archaic Santal god like Marang Buru , a 
traditional Murmu priest presides. But in the villages where a 
tribal gram-devata is identified with either—a primeval tribal 
god, or a Puranic Hindu divinity, an Utkaliya/Deogharia 
Brahman priest presides over special ceremonies and a 
traditional one ministrates on other occasions. 

Of late, in many a big village where Bhumij landed gentry 
are no longer willing to identify themselves with their lowly 
brethren, or where landlords of remote tribal origin are 
eager to parade their assumed Rajput-Kshatriya status, or 
again, where Mahato magnates have been completely Brah- 
manized, the ancient gram-devatas and their abodes are 
being fast replaced by Hari-sabhas and Hari-melas where 
the Vaishnavite influence is strong, or else, by Siva-melas 
and Siva-talas where Smarta star is in the ascendence. 

When the gram-devata is an archaic tribal deity or a 
tribal deity alternately identified with the original divinity and 
a Puranic one, his/her than or abode is in the open, and 
he/she is without an anthropomorphic image. There is quite 
often, instead, a symbol, a worked or naturally well-shaped 
stone, or a particular tree. But a localized Puranic divinity 
often gets a proto-human form and is occasionally installed 
in a built abode. 

According to the Census of 1971, Muslims in Puruliya 
numbered 74,410, accounting for 4.64 per cetn of the total 
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district population. In 1961, there had been 81,521 Muslims, 
i. e. 5.99 per cent of the then district population. The later 
census thus registered not only a 8.72 per cent fall in the 
number of Muslims, but also a noticeable drop in the pro¬ 
portion of Muslims in the total district population in the 
course of ten years. The reason for this is obviously a large- 
scale emigration of Muslims from the district, but the motive 
of the emigration is not obvious. One reason may be that, 
since about 18 per cent of the Muslims of the district in 1961 
were Urdu-speakers, sometime after the inclusion of Puruliya 
in West Bengal, many of these Urdu-speaking Muslims 
emigrated to the Hindi-speaking state of Bihar (Urdu and 
Hindi being cognate languages), rather than remain in the 
Bengali speaking state of West Bengal. They perhaps 
thought that they would get in Bihar better chances of 
employment in mines, heavy industries and engineering 
establishments. 

Most of the Muslims of the district are found in Puruliya 
Moffasal and in Jhalda police station areas. There are very 
few mosques in the district, and those that are there, are 
not so prominent as to attract the notice of anyone who 
does not belong to the particular locality. Itinerant mollahs 
and moulavis come occasionally to the district from Barddha- 
man and north Bihar. 

Christians numbered 5,023 in 1971 and accounted for 
only 0.31 per cent of the district population. In 1961, there 
had been 4,335 Christians in Puruliya, accounting for 0.32 
per cent of the then district population. Thus, it is clear 
that while there has been an increase of 15.98 per cent in the 
Christian population of the district in a decade, the propor¬ 
tion of Christians in the total population has remained more 
or less the same. Christians are found to be concentrated 
in Puruliya town, Puruliya Moffasal and Kashipur thana 
areas. 

Most of the Indian Christians are converts from archaic 
tribal religions and from the so-called Hindu lower castes. 
But very few Santals took to Christianity ; compared to 
them, more Oraons, Mundas, Hos and Kharias are found 
to have embraced Christianity. The Adivasi Christians, as 
well as the Hindu converts to Christianity, are duly baptized, 
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get married according to their respective church rites, bury 
their dead according to the usual Christian rites, observe 
Christmas, the Lent and the Easter, join all traditional festi¬ 
vals, observe all the age-old rites associated with agriculture, 
and continue to have beliefs in spirits and efficacy of magical 
chants, the last being but heirlooms bequeathed by their 
heathen ancestors. 

The main proselytizing agency in this district had been 
the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, established in 
Puruliya town in 1864. It also had quite a few outposts 
in different villages in the areas of concentration of Santals, 
Mundas, Hos, Kharias, Birhors and Koras in the distrirct. 
The work of this Mission for the redress of human suffering 
deserves to be recorded in letters of gold. 

In 1903, the Anglican Society for the propagation of 
Gospel Mission started operating in the district from its 
local headquarters at Ranchi. In 1907-08, it shifted its local 
headquarters to Adra railway township and built a church 
there. 

The Protestant Dublin Mission has been working in the 
northern part of the district from its local headquarters at 
Dhanbad. Besides, the Free Church of Scotland Mission 
has been working since the beginning of this century among 
the Santals in the south-eastern part of Puruliya. Although 
in their proselytizing activities none of these Missions were 
very successful, they have contributed handsomely towards 
modernising the backward communities, directly and in¬ 
directly. 

According to the 1971 Census, there were 1,538 Jains 
in Puruliya, forming 0.04 per cent of the total population, 
where in 1961, there had been only 435 Jains forming a mere 
0.03 per cent of the then district population. In a decade’s 
span, therefore, there was not only a 253.56 per cent rise 
in the number of Jains, but their proportion in the total 
population had risen substantially. This rise is ascribable 
to no other factor than immigration of Oswal merchants and 
traders from Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, in particular. 
Possibly, very few of the Jains of Puruliya are autochthones 
of the district or of West Bengal. 
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But despite the Census statistics of 1961, Jainism had 
seen better days in Puruliya, in whose soil this religion had 
struck its roots ages ago. Back in the 10th, 11th and 12th cen¬ 
turies A.D., Jainism had been one of the forces that first acted 
as a bridge between the newly de-tribalized groups of people 
who had just taken to settled agriculture and peasant life, 
and the world outside their immediate periphery. Jainism 
supplied those individuality conscious cultivators, with 
a moral and cultural elixir. Local chiefs, or the heads 
of the just-formed pocket states accepted Jainism as their 
faith, and the traders of a surplus-producing agricultural 
community could make time on the Sundays of leisure hours 
for meeting the contemplative preachers of a religion of 
self-reliance with their seats at Pareshnath Hill in Hazaribagh 
district, not very far from the north-western borders of 
Puruliya. This is borne out by the fact that from all along 
the banks of the Kansai (Kasai) river numerous stone 
images of Jain tirthankaras have been found, which are 
datable to the 10th, 11th or 12th centuries on stylistic consi¬ 
derations. Besides these, there are remnants in the above 
places, of Jain temples built between the 10th and the 13th 
century in variation of the north Indian and Orissan nagara- 
sikhara style. These can be seen at Boram (6 kilometres to 
the south of Jaypur town), Budhpur, Pakbirrah (near the 
village of Bagda), Charrah (6 kilometres away from Puruliya 
town) and Palma (near Puruliya town). The temples had been 
built either by the then powers which presided over the local 
peasant societies, or by the traders who reaped profits from 
trade amongst the local agrarian communities. It is fairly 
certain that the supreme ruling authorities of contemporary 
Bengal or Bihar did not raise these Jain edifices, for they were 
either Mahayan Buddhists or Sivaite/Vaishnavite Hindus. 

But Jainism could not retain its hold in Puruliya for 
long. One reason for its decadence may be sought in the 
fact that though it became the creed of local ruling powers 
as well as merchants and traders, it could not, with its 
doctrines of pacifism and vegetarianism really became a faith 
for multitude of recently de-tribalized sturdy peasants with 
a strong hangover inherited from their tribal past and who 
had to produce a subsistence crop by fighting against heavy 
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natural odds. Secondly, the traders who were the main 
supporters of Jainism in the area could not, after a few 
centuries of hard struggle, find it worthwhile to operate in 
Puruliya area which produced very little surplus to sustain a 
lucrative avocation. 

No historical phenomenon, however, perishes without 
leaving a lasting trace. Sarwaks are the living followers 
of Jainism that once flourished in the region. The nomen¬ 
clature Sarwak is evidently derived from the word Sravak, 
meaning Jain laity. This community is found in about 
ten villages of Puruliya, some villages of Bankura Sadar 
Sub-division and Chandrakona thana area of Medinipur 
district. Among the villages in Puruliya district, where 
Sarwaks are met with, mention should be made of Para, 
Jhapra and Raghunathpur. These people are devout Jains 
and are regarded by local Hindus as forming a separate 
caste of high rank. They are vegetarians and do not 
worship any Hindu deity. On the Puush-samkranti day, 
they make images of bulls with rice powder and sacrifice 
them. Most of the Sarwaks are medium-sized land-holding 
farmers and jotedars; some trade in cereals, oil seeds, 
lac, cotton yarn, silk yarn and cloth and some of them 
specialize in money-lending. All of them seem to be 
comparatively prosperous. 

Among the Hindu castes of Puruliya, the Bauris are 
the most numerous. According to the Census of 1961, 
there were 1,10,861 Bauris (59,282 males and 51,579. 
females) in the district. They formed 8.15 per cent of the 
total population at that time. Bauris are a Scheduled 
Caste and are, or used to be, regarded by the local Hindu 
society as “untouchables”. Brahmans do not serve them. 
They have their own priestly order to attend to their ritual 
needs. 46.7 per cent of them were found to be engaged 
in income-earning work. 43.45 per cent of the workers 
were cultivators, a large majority of whom were, however, 
owners of subsistence-level plots, while a few were medium- 
range owner-cultivators. 21.55 per cent of them were 
landless agricultural labourers. 

Next to the Bauris, the numerically most important of 
the Hindu castes is that of the Brahmans. Contrary to 
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popular belief, Brahmans are not new settlers in this part 
of the country. Along with Jainism, Puranic Brahminical 
religion penetrated into this region as early as in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. At least that seems to be the evidence 
of numerous tenth, eleventh and twelfth century temples 
found all over the district. From the late medieval times, 
Bhumij and Rajput-Kshatriya land-holders and fief-holders 
started settling Brahmans with grants of rent-free land to 
enhance their own status in the local Hindu caste-rank 
hierarchy. Utkal Brahmans are found in significant num¬ 
bers in the southern parts of the district, whereas in the 
northern parts Radhiya Brahmans predominate. Brahmans 
belonging to the so-called Madhyasreni are also found in 
Puruliya. 

In the rural areas of the district, the Brahmans are 
landholders. Utkal Brahmans are seen also in the roles 
of grain-traders and money-lenders in such areas. In 
urban areas Brahmans are found in all kinds of white- 
collar jobs. 

Mahatos are a Sat-sudra Hindu caste and as such 
are ranked above the “untouchables” and nabasakhas , but 
come after the Kayasthas in the local caste-rank hierarchy. 
Utakal Brahmans, Tirhutiya Brahmans and Radhiya 
Brahmans serve them ritually. 

According to some scholars, Mahatos are the Hinduized 
branch of the Kurmis of Bihar who after having taken to 
settled agriculture, built up a fortune from land and then 
separated themselves from the original community. 

A majority of the Mahatos of the rural areas are 
land-owning peasants and jotedars. Very few of them are 
subsistence-level or marginal cultivators, while some of 
them are jotedars with considerable landed properties. 
Mahatos, especially in the urban areas, are found to be 
petty traders and grain dealers ; some of them are also in 
white-collar jobs and professions. 

Rajwars are a Hindu Scheduled Caste community 
who numbered 16,586 in 1961, thereby accounting for 1.21 
per cent of the then district population. They are an 
asat-sudra “untouchable” caste and regular Brahmans do not 
serve them ritually. They have their own priests. 51.21 
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per cent of the Raj wars were found, in 1961, to be 
employed in income-earning work ; 66.75 per cent of the 
working people were cultivators. While most of them were 
subsistence-level cultivators, a few were owners of medium¬ 
sized holdings. 22.59 per cent of the working force com¬ 
prised landless agricultural labourers. 

Hanris are a Hindu Scheduled Caste community. 
They rank very low in the local status-ranking and are 
regarded as “untouchables”. Brahmans do not serve them; 
they have their own priestly order. Like such other 
“untouchable” people as the Bauris, Doms, Chamars and 
others, they live in separate clusters marking them 
away from the central parts of the villages inhabited by the 
durija-varna, sat-sadra and nabasakha castes. Their tradi¬ 
tional occupation consists of scavenging, sweeping and 
making baskets. In 1961, they numbered 16,080 and 
accounted for 1.18 per cent of the then district popula¬ 
tion. 47 per cent of the Hanris were engaged in income¬ 
earning work ; 52.58 per cent of the working population 
were found to comprise subsistence cultivators and 27.33 
per cent landless agricultural labourers. 

The traditional occupation of the Doms is disposal of 
dead bodies of human beings and animals, tanning of hides 
and skins, and making of musical instruments, especially 
of percussion instruments which require hides and skins. 
The people who have such an ‘unclean’ occupation are 
regarded by the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaidyas, sat-sudros 
and nabasakha castes as “untouchables” and antyajas ; 
Brahmans do not serve them ritually. Doms have their 
own priestly order, whose members are known as pandits. 
Dom pandits have important ritual roles in the worship of 
Dharma all over the Radha region of West Bengal. Doms, 
like all other aintyaja castes, live in segregated areas or 
hamlets, away from the main villages. And like the most 
other antyaja castes, they have their own locality-based 
panchayats to mediate in inter-personal, inter-family and 
intra-family disputes of a minor nature. Doms are a 
Scheduled Caste community. A majority of them are 
landless agricultural labourers ; some are marginal cultiva¬ 
tors and a number of them are engaged in household 
industries processing skins and hides making percussion 
instruments, and weaving baskets. 
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In their traditional occupation, present-day vocation, 
ranking in the local caste-status hierarchy and in income 
earning capacity, the Muchis/Chamars or Charmakars 
differ very little from the Doms, although the Muchis 
claim a higher ranking than the Doms as they do not 
carry carrion, but specialize in a craft that needs greater 
skill, namely, shoemaking. Their internal social organi¬ 
zation, however, differs very little from that of the Doms. 
Muchis, too, are a Scheduled Caste community. 

Moiras are a nabasakha artizan caste. They are 
confectioners by traditional calling. But a majority of 
of them in the rural areas are found to be cultivators with 
small and medium holdings. Radhiya and Deogharia 
Brahmans render them ritual services. 

Goalas are a sat-sudra cate ; they are pastoralists and 
milkmen by traditional calling, but now-a-days are found 
to be cultivators with small and medium-sized farms. 
Like the Moiras, they are ritually served by Brahmans 
and are mostly Vaishnavas by faith. Goalas trace their 
descent from the ancient Yadavas, often call themselves 
Gopas, and differentiate themselves, as occupying a higher 
rank, from the Bagals who also regard themselves as 
Gopas. 

Though the Bagals call themselves Gopas, the 
“higher” Hindu castes do not regard them as proper 
sat-sudras, but do not explicitly state that they are asat- 
sitdras or antyajas. From their features it seems that 
Bagals have descended from tribal pastoralists and become 
Hinduized. Radhiya Brahmans do not serve them ritually, 
but Madhya-desiya and Utkal Brahmans do. The Bagals of 
the rural areas are either subsistence farmers or landless 
agricultural labourers. None of them are seen these days 
to depend on cattle rearing, their traditional calling. 

Kumhars or Kumbhakars are a nabasakha artizan caste, 
whom the Brahmans serve ritually, Vaidyas and sat-sudras 
accept water from, and who can serve cooked food to other 
nabasakha castes. The making of earthen utensils and 
pottery is their traditional craft; a majority of them, how¬ 
ever, are marginal farmers, while some are cultivators with 
medium-sized holdings. They make earthen images and 
icons, too. 
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The Karmakars or metal artizans and traders in metal¬ 
wares, are also a nabasakha caste. Like the Kumhars, very 
few of them are at their traditional caste calling ; most of 
them are either subsistence farmers, or landless agricultural 
workers, or sundry wage-earning labourers. 

Though the Lohars are also metal workers like the 
Karmakars, they are not accorded a nabasakha status like 
the Karmakars. Karmakars say that the Lohars’ work 
does not call for as much technical skill as they themselves 
bring to bear on their craft. Proper Brahmans do not 
serve them ritually. They worship different Bongos with 
the help of their own priestly order. It seems that they 
are Hinduized elements of tribal metal workers. Accord¬ 
ing to H. H. Risley, they “are a large and heterogeneous 
aggregate, comprising members of several different castes 
and tribes, who in different parts of the country took up 
the profession of working in iron” ( Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal. : An Ethnograpic Glossary, Vol. II, Calcutta, 
1891, p. 22). A large number of Lohars to-day are found 
to be landless agricultural labourers and unskilled daily 
wage-earners. 

In Bengal, Vaidyas rank just below the Brahmans 
in the caste hierarchy. Although they themselves claim to 
belong to the dwija-vama and put on the ‘sacred’ thread, 
most other Hindu castes tend to regard them as highest- 
ranking sat-sudras. Medical profession is the age-old 
occupation of the caste, but they are found to be engaged 
in all kinds of white-collar occupations and professions 
demanding the use of intellect. Some of them are found 
to be wealthy cultivators and jotedars. Educationally and 
culturally, they hardly lag behind Brahmans, and their 
sense of kinship amongst themselves is very strong. 

Kayasthas rank next only to the Vaidyas in the local 
caste-rank hierarchy. Most of them are white-collar 
workers and professional people, while some are wealthy 
jotedars. A majority of the Kayasthas of the district are 
Dakshin Radhiya, while a sprinkling of Uttara Radhiya 
Kayasthas are also found in the district. 

Dhobas are washermen by ritual calling, and are 
regarded as belonging to cmlyaja sreni ; as such they are 
a Scheduled Caste community. But not many of them 
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pursue their traditional caste occupation. A majority of 
them are either subsistence-level cultivators, or landless 
agricultural labourers, or sundry wage-earning labourers. 

Gandhavaniks are a nabasakha trading caste ; their 
ritual occupation is trade in spices and grains. Petty 
though, most of them are in fact traders even to-day. 
Some Gandhavaniks are, however, found to be engaged 
in agricultural persuits as jotedars, with medium and 
large-sized holdings. 

Suvarnavaniks also are a trading caste ; in so far as 
their caste-occupation is concerned, they are bullion 
traders, dealers in gold and silver^ as also money-lenders. 
They are not given a nabasakha ranking and as such proper 
Radhiya, Barendra or Vaidic Brahmans do not serve them 
ritually. 

Tambulivaniks or traders of betel leaves and betel 
nuts are a nabasakha caste. Most of them are traders even 
to-day, though not exactly engaged in the trade of tradi¬ 
tional items. A majority of Tambulivaniks of Puruliya 
belong to either the Chauddagrami or the Barddhamani 
sub-caste. 

Apart from these numerically significant caste groups, 
a considerable number of people belong to Ghasi, Dusadh, 
Musahar, and other Scheduled Caste groups, as well as 
Garai, Napit, Saha, Surni, Tanti, and other antyaja groups. 
Nearly 15 per cent of the population of the district belong 
to the Scheduled Caste groups ; if the people belonging 
to other antyaja castes, not mentioned in the President’s 
Schedule, are added to the number of people belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes, with whom the non-listed antyajas 
can be brackated, then the total number of the Hindu 
backward caste people would be in the region of 20 per 
cent of the total population of the district. 

In so far as demographic quantities are concerned, 
more significant are the people who belong to the socio- 
legal category—Scheduled Tribes. People belonging to the 
Scheduled Tribes together account for a little over 20 per 
cent of the total population of Puruliya. 

From the point of view of an anthropologist, all the 
ethnic groups figuring in the list of Scheduled Tribes can 
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no longer be strictly called tribes as the groups do not 
enjoy an equal degree of economic, intra-group political, 
social, linguistic and religious exclusiveness and non¬ 
communication with the outside world, which are 
regarded as the hallmark of tribalism. 

According to the Census of 1961, there were 1,76,757 
Santals in Puruliya, accounting for 13 per cent of the 
total population and 67.24 per cent of the Scheduled 
Tribe population of the district. Although a majority of 
these Santals (76.88 per cent of the Santal population) 
had declared Santali to be their mother tongue, 23.12 
per cent had declared some other language to be their 
mother tongue, a majority of the latter group returning 
Bengali as their mother tongue (24,685 persons); and 
56,372 others knew Bengali well. Except a small number 
of Santals who were Christians, almost all had declared 
Hinduism to be their religion. It has, however, been seen 
in our discussion on the religion of the Santals that the 
Santal conception of Hinduism differs considerably in 
actual practice, from the conception of the same religion 
by the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, sat-sudras and nabasakha 
castes. By the same token, the conception of Hindu 
religion by the antyaja castes like the Bauris, differs from 
the Brahminical conception of the religion. 

The archaic Santal economic organisation designated 
variously as the Santal Communal System, the Santal 
Village Community, etc., has broken down completely. 
In the so-called Santal Communal System a whole village 
of Santals under the traditional leadership of a headman 
called the Manjhi would take rent of a tract of forest land 
or uncultivated waste either from the local tenure-holder 
of the State or from the State directly in exchange for a 
fixed rent in cash or in kind, or simply by giving an under¬ 
taking that they would clear forest and turn the .unculti¬ 
vated waste into a cultivable tract and settle a village. 
No individual or family, under the system, had any right 
to any piece of land and no individual or family was 
responsible for paying any rent in cash or in kind to 
enter into an agreement with any outsider. If any indivi¬ 
dual or a family did hold any land, it was purely for 
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operational purposes. The Manjki paid the rent or the 
revenue as the case may be, in kind or in cash, and entered 
into agreement with outsiders (be it the State itself or a 
landlord), on behalf of the whole village ; in that case, too, 
the Manjhi could only carry out the decision taken by 
the Moren Har (literally the five men, in actuality the 
village council or the panchayat). So long as the Village 
Community System operated economically, the Santal 
society had been a vertically non-stratified society and it had 
very little economic communication with the rest of the 
world. The process of breaking down of the Santal Com¬ 
munal System started at the end of the 19 th century and 
with it ensued Santal’s economic communication with the 
outside world. Santals, who had until then specialized in 
dry-land cultivation which yielded very little or no surplus, 
now began to play subsidiary roles in the unequal com¬ 
petition that ensued. 

According to the Census of 1961, the majority of the 
Santals, accounting for nearly 80 per cent of the Santal 
working population—were marginal cultivators and share¬ 
croppers. As subsistence cultivators they had to enter 
into debtor-indebted relaionships with Bengali Hindu, 
Marwari Hindu and Marwari Jain money-lenders, and as 
share-croppers they had to take land from and depend 
upon Bengali Hindu and Bhumij jotedars. The 14 per 
cent of the Santal working population who were landless 
agricultural labourers had to work in the jotes or lands of 
Bengali Hindu middle and big peasants as wage earners. 
Thus the exclusiveness of Santals had become a thing of the 
past. 

In so far as the intra-group political structure is 
concerned, the Santals are trying to keep their age-old 
forms intact against heavy odds. They do not usually like 
to take their inter-personal, inter-family and intra-family 
disputes to the statutorily established law courts. Even 
where a Santal is involved in a criminal breach of code of 
conduct and the agrieved party is a Santal individual or a 
family or an established institution, the Santals would 
normally try to avoid going to the police or the law court. 
In former times, if an agrieved Santal took any grievance 
to either the police or the statutorily established court of 
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law (where the breach of law was committed by another 
Santal) without the prior sanction of the local Santal 
political authority, the aggrieved party ran the risk of 
being ostracized. But now-a-days people are found to go 
to the police and law courts without the risk of getting 
socially boycotted. This tendency is, however, found 
mostly among the relatively affluent with some educational 
background. 

In a Santal village the executive authority still rests 
with the Manjhi or village headman. In the times when 
the Santal economic organisation was intact, the Manjhi 
had an important role to play in it and he had so much -to 
do then that he required a Kudam Naeke and a Paranaeke 
to assist him. At certain places, either th eKudam Naeke 
or the Paranaeke is found to be in existence even to-day. 
The judicial authority in a Santal hamlet is vested in a 
council called the Moren Hor or five persons, of whom 
the Manjhi is an ex-officio member. Besides mediating 
in disputes, acting as tribunal and awarding rewards and 
punishments, the Manjhi and the Moren Hor take decisions 
about when and where to hold festivals and community 
feasts, what and how much to sacrifice for propitiating the 
gods, and when and where to migrate, etc. Though the 
authority of the Manjhi in Moren Hor is shrinking and its 
decisions are losing their mandatory character, yet the forms 
survive by and large. 

Largely because of the survival of the traditional Santal 
political institutions, the Santali language and the archaic 
Santal religious practices (even while a large number of San- 
tals are considering themselves to be Hindus), the Santals 
among all the Scheduled Tribe groups have been able to 
retain their separate identity, despite intensification and 
extension of their fields of economic, political, social, religious 
and linguistic communications with the neighbouring Bengali 
Hindu peasants and traders. 

Bhumij According to the Census of 1961, there were 38,693 

Bhumijs in Puruliya, accounting for 2.84 per cent of the total 
population and 14.37 per cent of the total Scheduled Tribes 
population of the district. Bhumijs find mention in the 
President’s Schedule as one of the Scheduled Tribes. 
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Mundas of the district spoke a Mundari language as mother 

‘^A majority of the Mundas, like the Santals, now-a-days 

thinlfthemselves to be Hindus, identify some of the divinities 
of the r amh ic pantheon with local Hindu divinities with 
rimto powers and functions ; but by and large worship 
the divinities of their archaic pantheon according to the age- 
old injunctions, with the help of then own pnesflyorder. In 
so far as the rituals of worship, marriage and last rites a 
concerned the Mundas generally prefer to stick to the tradi¬ 
tional ones But the invocation of malevolent magical ntua 
in connexion with the worship of certain divinities and cure 

of maladies, as amongst many Hindus contmue simuUane- 

ouslv and such rituals are being observed with utmost 
secrecy Contrariwise, there communial festivals are mcrea- 
s ngly coming under the influence of Gaudiya Vaishnav srm 
Munda Christians, too, do not differ much from the so-called 

Hiduized Mundas in these respects. 

The Mundas live, in closely clustered group, msepa 
hamlets In a Munda hamlet the authority of the tribal 
mmcil presided over by an elderly headman still holds. Such 
council's presided over by headmen take decisions about where 
and when to hold festivals, what and how much to sacn , 
and where and when to migrate. These councils also arbitrate 
in inter-family and intra-family disputes and )Qter -P e ™“ 
disputes involving Mundas only and award punishments to 
the deviants. Of late, however, the councils’ capacity to 
award punishments has been being increasingly 
and more and more disputes are being taken to the statutorily 

estabtohedcourt, are either landless agricultural 

laboured sLre-croppers and a large number are subs,, 
tence farmers, with small holdings. As landless agriculture 
labourers they have to serve caste Hindu, Bhumij and 
Mahato landholders, as share-cropper they have to take Jan 
from the same groups of people, and as marginal farmer 
they have to be under the mercy of Bengal, Hindu Bhmnij 
or Mahato or Marwari Jain money-lenders and landholder^ 
In 1961, Koras numbered 7,501 in Puruliya. According 
to the anthropologist S. C. Ray, Koras formed a specialized 
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occupation group of the Oraons and were known as the 
Modis or earth worker among the latter. Even to this day 
a majority of them work as agricultural day labourers or 
as tank and well diggers and sundry earth-workers (day 
labourers) in construction sites and road building. They 
are a semi-nomadic people. Usually, a whole Kora hamlet 
moves out for doing odd earth-moving jobs or for harvesting 
somewhere, but they invariably come back to their village 
before taking up another job elsewhere. 

While the Koras have become Hinduized in so far as 
worship of different divinities is concerned, they employ 
degraded Deoghariya Brahmans as priests, since “high-caste” 
Brahmans do not serve them. Koras have largely retained 
their linguistic distinctiveness, although most of them can 
speak Bengali as well. 

Due largely to their group-nomadic economy, the Koras 
have been able to keep their archaic political organisation 
intact. The authority of the hamlet rests upon a 'pan? or 
village council, presided over by a Manjhi. Even today. 
Koras never take a inter-family, intra-family or inter-personal 
dispute to a statutorily established law court. Anyone flou¬ 
ting the timeworn custom is usually punished by the ‘ panj ’ 
when it is not a cognizable offence (under the law of the 
land) involving a Kora and a non-Kora. 

Because of the nomadic nature of their economy, the 
Koras never develop permanent relationships and commu¬ 
nications with Hindu peasants, landlords and money lenders ; 
all their outside relationships are temporary and contractual 
in nature. This also has helped to keep the tribe-like relative 
exclusiveness of the Kora society intact. 

Oraons are the next most demographically significant 
Scheduled Caste community. Most of them are subsistence 
farmers, while a fair number of them are landless agricultural 
labourers. 

The Oraons have largely retaind their language, though 
a majority of them can speak Bengali, too. About half of 
them are Christians, though they also take part in archaic 
festivals and observe some of the age-old rituals connected 
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with marriage, disposal of the dead and funeral rites, etc. 
The other half of Oraons worship almost all archaic 
divinities but try to identify some of these with Puranic 
Hindu deities. They observe all old rituals in worshipping 
these gods and goddesses, except the malevolent magical 
ones. They, too, employ their own priests. 

The primitive political order of the Oraons is, however, 
crumbling. The authority of the traditional village council 
seems to be limited only to the decisions about when and 
where to hold festivals and what and how much to sacrifice 
to what divinity. The time-honoured village council’s powers 
to arbitrate in disputes and award punishment to deviants 
have declined almost to the zero point, 

Mahlis, Korwas, Savars are other demographically 
important Scheduled Tribe groups in the district. Time has 
withered most of their ancirnt customs, which are now more 
honoured in the breach than their observance. But this is 
the general fate of tribalism as described above in detail in 
connexion with many other tribes, and needs no further 
elaboration. 

In fine, the diverse creeds, castes, tribes and clans of 
Puruliya together present a variegated pattern, which is truly 
an epitome of the cultural heritage of India. 
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LAND UTILIZATION IN PURULIYA DISTRICT 1 : 1965-68 

(Area in thousand acres) 


Total area of the 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1667-68 

district 

1,540.5 

1,540.5 

1,540.5 

Area under forest 

Area not available 

109.2 

164.9 

190.1 

for cultivation 

Other uncultivated land 

226.0 

226.0 

226.0 

excluding current fallow 

412.5 

358.5 

333.7 

Current fallow 

108.5 

138.0 

108.7 

Net area sown 

Area sown more than 

6843 

653.1 

682.0 

once 

53.2 

55.0 

61.5 

Total cropped area 

737.5 

708.1 

742.5 


The principal rivers originating in Puruliya District are 
the Dwarakeswar, the Kangsabati and the Silabati. Besides 
these three rivers, there are a large number of rivulets. The 
Damodar flows along its northern boundary beyond the 
Panchet hills, while the Subarnarekha flowing through Singh- 
bhum and Medinipur districts touches its western fringe. 
The Kangsabati which is locally known as Kansai rises from 
north-west Puruliya beyond Jhalda and follows a south¬ 
eastern course across the heart of the district. Owing to 
the natural topography of the district these rivers offer little 
irrigation facilities. While soil erosion is the main problem, 
erratic and scanty rainfall is another stumbling block for 
successful farming. There is hardly any scope for deep 
tube-well or shallow tube-well projects and there is also 
little scope of river valley projects, from which assured irri¬ 
gation may be arranged. Irrigation in the district is mainly 
done from tanks and bundhs from accumulation of run-off 
water. As this water is dependent on rainfall, it is not 
assured for irrigation purposes. During summer months 
most of the tanks and bundhs get dried-up and irrigation 
is not at all possible. Irrigation from wells covers only a 


1. Source : Agricultural Economist and Additional Director of 
Agriculture (Ex-officio), Government of West Bengal. 
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fraction of the land. Progress so far in irrigation has not 
been very satisfactory when viewed against the needs of the 
district. The area irrigated stood at 97,896 acres in 1970-71, 
accounting for only 13 per cent of the net sown area of 
that year. The cost of not implementing a comprehensive 
irrigation development programme in the district may be 
understood in terms of the extensive relief measures that have 
to be undertaken every year. 

However, during the Fourth Plan, there was a pro¬ 
posal for providing additional facilities under the Rural 
Works Project to mitigate the consequences of droughts 
and provide employment to rural households. This Plan¬ 
ning Commission-sponsored project was taken up in the 
district by the State Government and under this project 
irrigation facilities were proposed to be extended to 30,912 
acres under minor irrigation schemes and 6,00.) acres 
through 4,454 dug wells during 1970-74. 

The following statement shows areas irrigated by 
various sources in the district for a three-year period from 
1965—66. 


AREA IRRIGATED BY VARIOUS SOURCES IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT: 1965-68 1 

(in ’000 acres) 


Source of irrigation 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Government Canals 

1.1 

1.1 

1.8 

Private Canals 

3.7 

3.5 

3.0 

Tanks 

180.5 

170.8 

161.2 

Wells 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

Other Sources 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

Total 

187.5 

177.9 

168.8 


In 1967-68 the percentage of net area irrigated to the 
net area sown was 27.75, which points out the very poor 
condition of the existing irrigation facilities in the district. 

The following table, again, gives an idea of the net area 
and gross area irrigated from different sources in 1971-72. 


1. Source : Agaiculture Economist and Additional Director of 
Agriculture (Ex-officio), Government of West Bengal. 
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the Slope, and, consequently, gets a large amount of surface 
draining and is so much the more for irrigation purposes. 
As cultivation extends, the lower bundhs are themselves 
converted into rice fields except where they have been excava¬ 
te to any great depth, and the new bundhs constructed 
higher up get proportionately less water and at the same time 
have to serve a large area. But these bundhs are of little 
value m a year of very deficient rainfall. 

f ° fthe district have the usual characteristics 

of h,11-fed streams ; their beds are entirely or almost dry 

unng the greater part of the winter months and the whole 
of the summer. While these rivers, with the single and 
intermittent exception of the Damodar, are non-navigable 
during any season, they are subject to sudden freshets which 
are usually of very short duration. The river beds are usually 
deep in gravel and sand, and the banks are abrupt and 
broken into deep cuts wherever the drainage from the sur¬ 
rounding country finds its way to the level of the stream. 

he main object of tank improvement work is to bring 
a ditional areas under irrigation for both kharif and rabi 
cultivation and to increase the average yield of crops. 
Mult,pie cropping and fish rearing are the twin objects 
Of the tank improvement programme. Government revenues 
m the form of water rate and Iease-rent are realised from 
the beneficiaries and lessees using the improved tanks 
Tank irrigation ,s the main source of irrigation for the 
cultivators and the tanks are in the nature of reservoirs 
providing irngational facilities to the largest area of culti¬ 
vable lands. In 1961, the Tank Improvement Department 
Puruhya came into being and prior to that year quite 
a large number of tanks were rendered derelict for want 
of timely repairs or through neglect of their owners over 
long years. Towards the end of 1961, a special programme 
f renovation of the derelict tanks was launched with the 
help of USAID Foodgrains programme. This scheme was 

whfch a fi H mU ' ated bythe Pur “'''ya Development Board 
which fixed a target of improvement of about 1,000 derelict 

completed leaving 55 schemes' at diflereTlgeT of “com" 


Tank irrigation 
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pletion. With the exhaustion of USAID Foodgrains from 
January 1968, TI Schemes in this district are being imple¬ 
mented departmentally on normal pattern, i. e. with the 
funds placed by the State Government from time to time. In 
recent years, steps have been taken to complete the unfinished 


Schemes under Rural Works Programme. It was decided 
that during the 4th Plan period a sum of Rs 46 lakhs under 
this Programme would be spent towards improvement of 699 
tanks which would in turn benefit about 15,753.72 acres of 
land. 1 The following statement gives an idea of the TI 
Schemes which were to be implemented during the four- 


year period from 1970-71. 



Number 

Total 




of TI 

area to be 



Year 

Schemes 

benefited 

Rabi 

Kharif 



(in acres) 

(in acres) 

1970-71 

52 

1,212.95 

236 00 

1,212.95 

1971-72 

151 

3,575.77 

738.00 

3,575.77 

1972-73 

252 

5,710.00 

2,000.00 

5,710.00 

1973-74 

244 

5,255.00 

1,980.00 

5,255.00 

Total 

699 

15,753.72 

4,954.00 

15,753.72 


It has already been mentioned that the district has a 
number of rivers, namely, the Damodar, the Kangsabati, the 
Dwarakeswar, the Subarnarekha and their tributaries, Horai, 
Gowai, Utla, Kumari, Bandhu, Saharjore, and many others. 
There are big projects relating to the Damodar and the 
ICangsabati but though these projects have a great bearing 
on the agricultural and industrial development of some other 
districts of West Bengal as well as Bihar, very little purpose 
is served by them in this district. All these rivers have ill-fed 
streams and naturally they remain dry through the greater 
part of the year, i. e. during hot and cold seasons. In spite of 
such and other hurdles attempts have been made to increase 
irrigation facilities. It is found that reservoir schemes and 
jorebundh schemes are possible and suitable for the district 
because of its topography. Accordingly, some schemes have 
been taken up recently. 


J. Source: Deputy Commissioner, Puruliya. 
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In 1971 the Irrigation Department of the State Govern¬ 
ment took up the execution of ten schemes at ten places 
including Saharjore, Tara, Kulberia, Sankha, Dangra and 
Bandajore. The eatimated cost of these ten schemes was 
Rs. 1,23,53,000.00, the total area of land expected to be irri¬ 
gated after completion of the schemes being 23,040 acres. 
Up to the early part of 1971, only about 6,550 acres of land 
were being irrigated under Saharjore, Tara, Kansai and 
Fakidi schemes. Sanction of two more irrigation schemes, 
namely, Rupai and Majra Irrigation Schemes was also recei¬ 
ved in 1971, the total expenditure and command area of 
these two schemes being Rs. 32.92 lakhs and 5,250 acres. In 
the same year two more irrigation schemes at Bandhu and 
Kumari were under the consideration of Government. Some 
of these schemes have since been completed and some are 
still being implemented. 

In 1971, the Agriculture and Community Development 
Department also took some minor and small irrigation 
schemes. In 1971, about 2,500 acres of land received irri¬ 
gation water under five Jorebundh Schemes and nine River 
Lift Irrigation Schemes. In the same year, nine Minor Irri¬ 
gation Schemes were also sanctioned by the Department, 
which included Chaka Reservoir Minor Irrigation Scheme 
and Maralbandh Irrigation Scheme. The total expendituie 
sanctioned for these nine schemes was Rs. 42,27,215.00. 
Some of these schemes were completed by the end of 1974 
and the remaining schemes are yet to be completed. It has 
been estimated that about 6,685 acres of land can be irriga¬ 
ted after completion of all these schemes. Investigtion in 
respect of some more minor irrigation schemes is still in 
progress. In 1971-72, the total number of irrigation 
schemes under this Department was 516 covering about 36 
acres of land. 

In 1972-73, the Minor and Medium Irrigation Schemes 
under the Irrigation and Waterways Directorate were imple¬ 
mented to some extent as shown below. 1 


1. Source : Deputy Commissioner, Puruliya. 
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The inland sedentary soils of Puruliya have been classi¬ 
fied on the basis of Rapid Reconnaisance Soil Survey into 
three broad groups, namely, Gneissic Soil, Gondwana Soil 
and Transition Soil. The major area of the district has soil 
of the first category and these soils have been formed from 
the parent Gneissic rocky. General soil of this tract is 
undulating with exposed rock tops. Incompletely terraced 
or unterraced fields are to be seen going down to rivulets or 
gullies. These soils are susceptible to heavy erosion and 
gully formation. Alternate moist stagnation and drying 
leading to changes in the oxidation reduction phase of these 
soils help in rapid weathering of parent material of the upper 
portion of valley. The weathered material is washed 
down by ram water and redeposits in the lower part of the 
valley. As a result, these low terraces are in most cases 
fertile. But m the high level and midlands organic matter, 
available phosphate, and other nutrients are low. The soil 
reaction is mildly acidic to neutral. Cultivation of paddy 
is difficult except in lower situation and here inferior types of 
cereals, pulses and oils are grown with poor yields. As 
regards Gondwana soils it may be said that a limited area 
in the north part of the district falls under this soil group. 

hese soils are derived from the parent rocks which have 
been formed during Gondwana period. Gondwana deposits 
comprise thick series of shells and sandstones (frequently 
fossihferrous) with intercalation of coal seems. These soils 
occur in the lower topography than the Gneissic soil region 
and are less eroded. These soils are highly responsive to the 
application of fertilizers and manures under normal moisture 
content As long as the degree of erosion is low, there is 

perhaps little chance for these soils to lose their present level 
of productivity. 

The third variety of soil which is known as Transition 
soil occurs in a small area in the south-east corner of the 
district. The areas where such soil occurs have undulating 
topography. The paddy fields are usually terraces among 
the blackcoloured boulders of giant size or rock surface or 
eroded lands. The land on top of the undulated topography 
is often left without cultivation due to the difficulty of hol¬ 
ding rainwater in these places. These lands when allowed 
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Soil erosion and 
its control 
measures 


Soil conser¬ 
vation work 


to remain as such, for long periods turn gradually in to sal 
or palas jungles. The crop responds well to artificial ferti¬ 
lizers with adequate moisture content. Nearly fifty per cent 
of the area under different land uses are beiug severely 
eroded every year. Waste land both fit and unfit for 
cultivation as well as forests, degraded and moderately 
dense, are subject to severe erosion. Owing to high market 
price of vegetables, a sizeable portion of the high lands 
is opened up by farmers every year without adoption of 
any conservation measure. As a result, flood hazard in 
the lower and flatter portion of the watershed is increa¬ 
sing. Rains with higher intensity usually occur in 
September when soil moisture condition is also high. Fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of highest rainfall is also greater 
in September. This set of conditions, therefore, makes the 
soils more susceptible to erosion in September. 

Anti-erosion measures are to be intensified in the upper 
watershed irrespective of whether the areas where measures 
would be taken can be put to productive use or not. 
Actually, aforestation of the uplands of the valley and 
contour binding, gully plugging, bench terracing, strip cro¬ 
pping along the slopping lands are necessary to prevent 
severe soil erosion of this district. 

Two schemes of soil conservation under the Agricul¬ 
tural Directorate, viz., Soil Conservation, Extension and 
Demonstration Scheme, and Centrally-sponsored Soil Con¬ 
servation Scheme are in operation in the district in the 
upper catchment area of the Kangsabati River Valley pro¬ 
ject. The Centrally-sponsored Scheme was taken up in 
1970-71. 

There is a demonstration plot at Jurgdih near Kashipur 
where demonstration is given for growing different crops, 
grass, etc. on highlands after adopting soil conservation 
measures. There is also a proposal for setting up a 
similar demonstration plot at Balarmpur. During 1971-72, 
the work of contour bundh and gully plugging was in 
progress. In 1970-71, about 1,829 acres was brought under 
soil conservation scheme while the target was 2,000 acres. 
An expenditure of Rs. 97,892.63 was incurred on contour 
bundh and Rs. 1,591.20 on gully plugging. In 1971-72, 
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about 176.34 acres of land was brought under contour 
bundh while 16.25 acres came under bench terracing, the 
money spent for the purpose being Rs. 13,581.00 and 
Rs. 6,623.00 respectively. Attempts were also made under 
soil conservation scheme ( Kangsabati ) to raise erosion- 
resisting crops and grass land. 

Rice is the principal crop of the district and the Cropping patterri 
three varieties, aman, aus and boro are grown. Other 
cereals include wheat and maize. Rabi and Kharif pulses 
are also grown to a very limited extent and sugarcane and 
potato are cultivated in some small areas. The scope 
for fruits and vegetables, is very limited. The table 1 below 
gives an idea of the production of principal crops for a 
three-year period from 1971-72. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT: 1971-74 

(in ’000 tonnes) 


Name of crop 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

Autumn Rice 

5.4 

5.9 

6.5 

Winter Rice 

334.5 

167.9 

257.3 

Summar Rice 

6.0 

1.8 

2.8 

Wheat 

7.5 

4.8 

11.7 

Maize 

4.7 

3.7 

2.4 

Ragi 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Small millets 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

Gram 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Tur (Arhar) 

1.1 

2.2 

2.1 

Rabi pulses (excluding 




Gram & Tur ) 

6.5 

6.7 

5.3 

Kharif pulses (excluding 



Gram & Tur) 




Til 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Rape & Mustard 

0.6 

0.7 

‘ 0.6 

Sugarcane 

30.4 

48.0 

59.5 

Potato 

8.1 

5.5 

3.5 

Jute 

1.0 

0.4 

_ . - 

Mesta 

32.9 

21.6 

20.9 


l Source : Agricultural Economist, West Bengal. 
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It has already been stated that the main crop of this 
district is rice and from the table above, it will be seen that 
winter rice, i. e. aman paddy occupies the largest clutivable 
area. In 1967-68, aman paddy was grown on 6,04,547 acres 
of land while aus paddy covered only 13, 538 acres. Cash 
crops like sugarcane and potato covered only 1,750 acres 
and 1,677 acres respectively in the same year. In 1971-72, 
again aman paddy was grown on 6,54,450 acres and 
aus paddy on 14,122 acres. Sugarcane and potato were 
grown on 2,571 acres and 2,880 acres respectively, 
thus showing only a marginal progress in the culti¬ 
vation of these crops. In 1967-68, boro paddy was 
grown on 367 acres while in 1971-72, it was cultivated 
on an area of 3,524 acres of cultivable land. In 
1967-68, the yield of aman paddy was 4.40 quintals per 
acre while it was 8.52 quintals per acre in 1971-72. The 
yield per acre of aw,? paddy for 1967-68 and 1971-72 was 
2.66 quintals and 6.52 quintals respectively. The progress 
in production was mainly due to intensive cultivation with 
high-yielding varieties of seeds. In 1967-68, the production 
of potato was 29.60 quintals per acre and this was increa¬ 
sed to 35 quintals per acre in 1971-72. The acreage of 
wheat increased from 1,400 acres in 1967-68 to 7,806 acres 
in 1971-72, the yield per acre being 2.22 quintals and 7 
quintals respectively. Besides aman rice, which accounts 
for as much as 97 per cent of the total area under paddy, 
maize, sugarcane, groundnut and pulses are the other 
important crops grown in the district. Where irrigation 
facilities are available, vegetable cultivation has been found 
very profitable and is being increasingly undertaken. The 
statement in table 1 gives an account of the cropping patt¬ 
ern prevailing in the district in 1968-69. 1 


In recent years with the extension of irrigation in some 
areas mainly through tank improvement works under the 
Rural Works Programme, there has been some increase in the 
acreage under various crops. The tables 2, 3 & 4 respectively 
furnish the acreage, production and rate of yield of the 
principal crops of the district from 1969-70 to 1971-72. 2 
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Table-1 

CROPPING PATTERN IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1968-691 

Percentage of 
total area 

Name of crop under crops 


Paddy Aman 



91.00 

Boro 



0.08 

Aus 



2.29 

Wheat 



0.23 

Maize 



3.09 

Sugarcane 



0.34 

Groundnut 



0.41 

Winter Til 



0.18 

Tur (At liar) 



0.41 

Gram 



0.19 

Winter potato 



0.27 

Moong 



0.08 

Mashkalai 



0.61 

Other pulses 



0.31 

Barley 



0.01 

Tobacco 



0.05 

Summer Til 



0.03 

Rape & mustard 



0.03 

Other oilseeds 



0.38 

Linseed 



0.01 


Table- 

-2 2 



(Area in 

acres) 


Name of crop 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Aman 

6,23,240 

5,73,817 

6,54,450 

Aus 

13,819 

13,070 

14,122 

Potato 

1,615 

2,067 

2,880 

Sugarcane 

2,026 

1,435 

2,571 

Wheat 

1,372 

2,328 

7,807 

Jute 

18 

34 

11 

Rabi pulses 

3,840 

4,215 

4,575 

Spring oilseeds 

5,944 

5,448 

5,748 

Mesta 

386 

290 

280 


1. United Bank of India —Report of the Fact-Finding Survey on 
Puruliya District, West Bengal, Calcutta, 1971, pp. 9-10. 

2. Source : District Agricultural Officer, Puruliya, 
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Table-3 


(Production in quintals) 


Name of crop 1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Aman 

29,54,157 

38,73,264 

52,81,414 

Aus 

27,638 

26,140 

92,075.44 

Potato 

50,375 

68,211 

1,00,800 

Sugarcane 

3,64,680 

4,50,475 

4,75,635 

Wheat 

6,860 

13,968 

54,642 

Jute 

36 bales 

68 bales 

22 bales 

Rabi pulses 

5,760.20 

6,744.00 

9,150.00 

Spring oilseeds 10,699.20 

10,896.00 

10,821.00 

Mesta 

1,544 bales 

1,160 bales 

1,120 bales 


Table-4 

(Rate of yield : Quintal per acre) 


Name of crop 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Aman 

4.74 

6.75 

8.52 

Aus 

2.00 

2.00 

6.52 

Potato 

31.00 

33.00 

35.00 

Sugarcane 

1.80 

1.85 

1.85 

Wheat 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

Jute 

2 bales 

2 bales 

2 bales 

Rabi pulses 

1.80 

2.00 

1.90 

Spring oilseeds 

1.50 

1.60 

2.00 

M esta 

4 bales 

4 bales 

4 bales 

Traditional 

implements 

are still in 

use in the district 


though the cultivators are gradually becoming aware of 
improved agricultural practices. The land holding in the 
district is too limited and the economic condition of the 
cultivators is very poor. As such, it is often difficult for 
them to purchase all the modern implements. A cultivator 
in the district usually possesses one plough, one sickle and 
one khurpi or nirani with which he works in the field 
while he borrows a pair of bullocks from the rich farmers 
for the purpose of cultivation. Among the modern simple 
implements, however, the mould-board plough and Japa¬ 
nese paddy-weeder are within the financial capacity of the 
cultivators. These are sold at a subsidised rate by the 
Government. To help the common run of the cultivators the 
State Department of Agriculture has produced several im¬ 
proved implements such as the seed-drill, wheel-hoe, paddy- 
weeder, mould-board plough and seed-dresser and their 
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large-scale manufacture has since been taken up by private 
concerns and Government-sponsored agro-industrial corpora¬ 
tions. But the figures relating to the distribution of improved 
agricultural implements in the district during the five-year 
period from 1967-68 to 1971-72, present a very dismal 
picture. No such improved implements as seed-drill wheel 
hoe paddy-weeder or seed-dresser were purchased by the 
cultivators during this long period. Only 250 mould-board 
ploughs were distributed in 1968-69. In 1967-68 and 1968-69 

the number of pump sets distributed was 225 and 502 
respectively. 

The use of improved seeds has a role in better agri¬ 
cultural production and this does not require much invest¬ 
ment. Improved seeds are now being supplied to the 
cultivators from the Thana Seed Farms and Block Seed 
Stores. The various co-operative societies are also work¬ 
ing as agencies for storing and distributing them. The 
fo owing table shows the distribution of seeds in the 
district for a three-year period from 1969 to 1972 

DISTRIBUTION of SEEDS IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1969-721 

1971-72 

200.00 

80.00 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1.5 
1.00 
10.00 

Sub-depots of private dealers situated all over tire 
district supply fertilizers to the cultivators. Co-operative 

am'held f P ” distributi ™- Fertilizer trials 

in thf R, T^! me ‘° time in the cultivators’plots as also 
the Block D emonstration Centres under the supervision 

1 Source : District Agricultural Officer, Puruliya. 

PUR—22 


Name of seed 

1969-70 

1970-71 

High yielding 

variety paddy 

80.00 

150.00 

High yielding 

variety wheat 

5.00 

30.00 

Paddy 

10.00 

20.00 

Wheat 

2.00 

3.00 

Jute 

Nil 

Nil 

Oil seeds 

0.5 

1.00 

Pulses 

1.00 

5.00 

Potato 

1.00 

5.00 


Seeds and 
manures 
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of the Block Agricultural Extension Officer and his staff. 
Training camps are also held when the villagers 
get an opportunity to understand the effect of different 
kinds of fertilizers on difierent crops. Under the direct 
supervision of the Block Development Officers, fertilizer 
loans are advanced to the farmers partly in cash and partly 
in kind. Arrangements have been made by the State 
Government for advancing suitable loans to the farmers 
for purchase of fertilizers and other farm inputs. The 
level of fertilizer consumption has increased in recent 
years. From 859 tonnes in 1966-67, it rose to 1,423 tonnes 
in 1971. An idea of the use of different types of fertilizers 
in the district in recent years may be had from the following 
table. 


CONSUMPTION OF FERTILIZERS IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1966-7 U 


(in tonnes) 


Kind of Fertilizer 

1966 

-67 

1967 

-68 

1968 

-69 

1969 

-70 

1970 

-71 

Superphosphate 

219 

537 

236 

295 

100 

Muriate of Potash 

22 

59 

103 

43 

44 

Ammonium Sulphate 

284 

650 

481 

780 

576 

Ammonium Phosphate 
Di-Ammonium 

— 

27 

1 

4 

8 

Phosphate 

— 

— 

36 

46 

8 

Urea 

334 

174 

248 

310 

352 

Mixed Fertilizer 

— 

— 

199 

136 

335 


At present there are 13 Block Seed Farms in the district 
where experiments are being made for development of 
quality seeds of high yielding variety. Particulars of these 
Block Seed Stores are given in the following statement 
with an account of profit and loss (excluding establishment 
cost) for 1971-72. 


1. Source : United Bank of India —Report of the Fact Finding 
Survey on Purulia District, West Bengal. Calcutta, 1971. p. 13, 
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BLOCK SEED FARMS OF PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1971-72 


Name of Block 

Seed 

Total 


Farm with area 

in 

expen¬ 

Total 

acres (shows within 

diture 

receipts 

brackets) 


(in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

Jhalda I 

(28.05) 

7,746.65 

13,981.50 

Barabazar 

(24.12) 

8,338.97 

8,446.52 

Kashipur 

(26.60) 

7,627.00 

11,710.00 

Puncha 

(25.08) 

12,133.95 

11,234.80 

Manbazar I 

(31.35) 

6,782.30 

15,549.70 

Balarampur 

(30.03) 

10,695.32 

15,108.15 

Santuri 

(29.01) 

11,672.75 

8,920.25 

Jaipur 

(30.88) 

6,940.60 

11,306*19 

Baghmundi 

(29.02) 

11,039.09 

11,511.32 

Neturia 

(23.87) 

6,749.91 

9,355.20 

Para 

(29.71) 

6,821.36 

9,510.96 

Hura 

(28.06) 

9,407.01 

8,942.57 

Raghunath- 
pur I 

(28.02) 

11,199.62 

13,158.47 


The cultivators of the district generally had to use 
compost for the main crop ( which is paddy ). The quan¬ 
tity of local compost was quite inadequate and the qua¬ 
lity was also not satisfactory due to bad ways of preser¬ 
vation. The manures in general use were cow-dung, oil¬ 
cakes and sludge from tanks. During the Third Plan 
period all the blocks of the district were brought under 
the local manural resources scheme, the object of which 
was to develop manures from locally available sources. 

The training of farmers at the block level in the prepa¬ 
ration of compost has also been arranged in subsequent 
years. Subsidies up to 50 per cent of the costs were advan¬ 
ced to cultivators for construction of pucca compost pits 
and improved cattle sheds. In 1968-69 the number of 
farm leaders trained was 57 and the number of pucca 
pits constructed was 50. During the same period the 
total quantity of compost produced by the farmers was 
approximately 376 tonnes. 

The district has a number of primary agricultural Role of 
co-operative credit societies distributed among 20 blocks. Societies^ 6 
These societies serve over 12 hundred villages and have 
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a total membership of over 35 thousand. Total deposits 
held by them in 1968-69 amounted to only about Rs. 42 
thousand. While the total investments made by them 
amounted to Rs. 3 lakhs, short-term loans for seasonal 
agricultural operations (including seeds and fertilizers) were 
of the order of Rs. 10.4 lakhs in 1968-69. In terms of 
short-term agricultural loans extended by them, the Blocks 
of Puncha (Rs. 1.17 lakhs), Baghmundi (Rs. 0.89 lakh), 
Arsha (Rs. 0 73 lakh), Barabazar (Rs. 0.70 lakh), Puruliya 
II (Rs. 0.68 lakh), Hura (Rs. 0.66 lakh) and Balaram- 
pur (Rs. 0.65 lakh) recorded relatively large business. But 
in the field of deposits, only Puncha Block was important. 
It held deposits amounting to Rs. 9 thousand. However, 
it has the largest membership numbering 3,774. In fact, 
the volume of business, judged in terms of paid-up share 
capital, reserve funds, total loans held, total borrowed 
funds, total working capital, advances and investment of 
primary agricultural co-operative credit societies, was much 
greater in Puncha Block than that in other blocks. Any¬ 
way, it is apparent from the above that considering all 
the Blocks together co-operative banking has not been able 
so far to raise its operations to a significant level. Depo¬ 
sits raised by it in rural areas are still very low. Advan¬ 
ces for seasonal agricultural operations had not been above 
Rs. 1 lakh in any block except Puncha. 

The agricultural pests and diseases affecting the more 
important crops in the district are mentioned briefly in 
the following statement. 

Crop Pests 

Paddy Rice hispa, Rice stem-borer, Rice-bug, Swarming 
caterpillar, Paddy grasshopper, Paddy mealy big 
and Tarmite. 

Jute Hairy caterpillar. Jute semiloopers, Jute ring 

pest, Jute mite. Jute beetle and Tarmite. 

Potato Cut worm, Mile cricket, Aphid and Tuber moth. 

Sugarcane White ant, Shoot borer, Top borer, Leaf hopper 
and Tarmite. 
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In order to save the crops from the attack of pests and 
diseases the cultivators in the villages are supplied with 
suitable pesticides and arrangements are also made to give 
the farmers initial training for the control of insect pests 
of various crops. Normally this training is arranged in the 
Blocks under the supervision of the Block Development Offi¬ 
cers. The Agricultural Extension Officer of the block with 
the help of his Agricultural Demonstrators and the Gram- 
sevaks also arranges practical demonstrations at the Demons¬ 
tration Centres or in the cultivators land at the time of 
actual attack on crops. Of late, farmers of the district have 
become gradually conscious of the use of pesticides and their 
demands are increasing. 

In recent years, the Agriculture Department has intro¬ 
duced the High Yielding Variety Programme to augment 
agricultural production. The performance, however, has 
not been very satisfactory as can be seen from the figures 
available for 1969-70. While 1,569 thousand acres were 
under HYV crops in West Bengal, the corresponding figure 
for the district was 12.8 thousand acres. Of the latter, 11.8 
thousand acres were under HYV aman, 400 acres under HYV 
boro and 6,000 acres under HYV wheat (comparative figures 
for West Bengal were 838.9 thousand acres, 191.4 thousand 
acres and 433 thousand acres respectively). The estimated 
area under HYV cultivation as a proportion to the total 
area sown in the district worked out to a meagre 1.6 per cent 
in 1969-70. 1 

From the above figures it may be seen that to day there 
is great need for a more vigorous extension of HYV area 
in the district so that its agricultural production and pro¬ 
ductivity may be substantially pushed up from their existing 
low levels. The following statement shows the targets and 
achievements in respect of aus, aman, wheat and boro for 
the years 1971-72 and 1972-73. 


1. United Bank of India —Report of the Fact Finding Survey on 
Purulia District, West Bengal, Calcutta, 1971. p. 13. 
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HIGH-YIELDING SEED PROGRAMME IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT: 1971-73 (Upto 4.9.72) 
(Figures in acres) 



Name of 


Achieve' 

Year 

crop 

Target 

ment 

1971-72 

Aus 

500 

663 


Aman 

30,000 

32,202 


Wheat 

2,500 

7,946 


Boro 

500 

5,040 

1972-73 

Aus 

5,000 

1,370 


Aman 

50,000 

23,202 


Wheat 

12,000 

— 


Boro 

2,000 

— 


It may be stated that the failure to achieve the target 
in respect of aus and aman paddy during 1972-73 was 
due to a severe and prolonged drought in the district 
from April to July, 1972. 

Under the scheme for development of horticulture, 
grafts and gooties of different fruit plants were also dis¬ 
tributed in recent years to selected farmers in different 
Blocks, free of cost. Demonstration Centres of vegetables 
and potato were also established in 1971-72 as shown in 
the following statement. 1 

Allotment Number of Demons- Total area Amount 
received tration Centres covered spent 

Year (in Rs.) Vegetable Potato (in acres) (in Rs.) 

1971-72 49,600 1,950 570 84 42,089.09 

The district counted a live-stock population of 10,54,700 
in 1961. By 1966 the number increased to 12,86,150. 
The following table gives the number of animals and birds 
of different categories in the district farms in these two 
years. 


1. Purulia : A Peep into its Plans, Progress & Problems (Mime- 
ographed). Purulia, 1972. 
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POPULATION OF LIVE-STOCK AND POULTRY IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT FOR 1961 & 1966 


Category 

1961 

1966 

Cows 

6,86,000 

8,68,500 

Buffaloes 

64,800 

81,350 

Sheep 

55,700 

71,800 

Goats 

2,48,200 

2,58,000 

Pigs 

N.A. 

6,500 

Poultry 

3,48,500 

5,58,900 

At Hatara under Puruliya police station, 

there is a 

Government poultry 

farm with about 200 birds 

. In addi- 


tion, there are 40 small poultry units and 10 dairy farms 
in the private sector in the district. 

The rivers that flow through the district are few in 
number and they remain dry during most of the year. 
These rivers become very turbulent for a small period 
during the monsoon and thus provide little scope for 
fishery. There are, however, some bundh type of tanks 
of various sizes distributed throughout the district and 
these are the only sources of water for the purpose of 
drinking, bathing and irrigating paddy lands. Pisciculture 
is taken up in these tanks as a secondary measure. These 
tanks where rainwater is collected during the rainy season 
also dry up when the district experiences drought conditions. 

A few varieties of fish which grow in fresh water 
tanks only are available in the district. These include Rui, 
Katla, Kalbaus, Mrigcil of the Indian Carp family and Data, 
Saralputi, Mowrala, Chela, Pholui, Chital, Magur, Singi, 
Boal, Chanda, Koi, Lata, Shol and Pankal. Of these fishes, 
Rui, Mrigal and Katla are being cultured by the local 
fishermen on commercial basis and are availabe abun¬ 
dantly in comparison with other type of fishes. The dis¬ 
trict being surrounded by industrial belts like Tata, Dhan- 
bad, Smdri and Burnpur, fishes belonging to the carp 
family such as Rui, Katla and Mrigal are exported to 
these places for fetching a better price. Besides, there is 
a trade in spawn and fishery in this district. Spawn of 
major carps are imported from distant places like Tal- 
jhari, Dhulian, Nimtita and Talbundh and these are cul- 
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tured in nurseries and developed to fry and fringerling 
sizes. These are then exported to such districts as Ranchi, 
Singhbhum, Dhanbad and Hazaribagh. 

There are Government-managed fish farms m the dis- 
trict and these are Sahebbundh at Puruliya, Shyambundh 
Fish Farm at Cheliyama and Babirbundh Fish Farm at 
Babirdih under Kashipur police station. Initially, a sum of 
Rs. 1,05,111 was spent for the running of these three farms 
and the total revenue earned up to 1972 was Rs.9S,562. 
The scheme envisages sale of fish fry as well as of fish. 
During the Second & Third Plan periods various schemes 
were introduced in the distrtct for the development of 
fisheries, all of which have been discontinued since, lhe 


current schemes are detailed 


Name of the Scheme 


below : 



Total 


amount 


proposed 

Loans 

under 

advanced 

various 

upto Sept. 

schemes 

1972 

1972-73 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Assisting needy fishermen 
and their Co-operatives 

Development of fisheries 
through private farmers 
Welfare of fishermen 
community 


N.A. 


43,000 
18,991.75 


30,000.00 

21,000.00 

70,000.00 


There are a number of fish markets in the district. 
These are located at Chak Bazar, Telkalpara, Namopara, 
Dulmi, all under Puruliya Municipality. Besides these, 
fish markets can be found at Saltora (Neturia P S. ), 
Raghunathpur, Jhalda, Joypur, Balarampur, Barabazar, 
Kalimati ( Baghmundi P. S. ), Kashipur, Hura, Manbazar 
Banduan. Arsha, Adra and Cheliyama. It may be added 
that Puruliya Municipal market is the mam fish marhe 
in the district. The departmental fish farm of the Gover- 
ment has in recent years made some progress in fis ery 
development work and the catch is shown in the follow- 

ing table : 
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Year 

Fry (Nos.) 

Finger- 
lings (Nos.) 

Fish (Kgs.) 

1966-67 

94,303 

— 

1,097 

1967-68 

5,00.000 

3,000 

2,167 

1968-69 

22.450 

8,350 

2,458 

1969-70 

1,40,417 

22,975 

5,516 

1970-71 

1,15,650 

16,934 

4,442 


The cattle are generally small and of poor quality, 
the main cause of which is the absence of good grazing, 
outside the hill areas, for most part of the year. In the 
past, little attention was paid to reservation of bulls for 
breeding purposes and this is one of the main reasons 
why undersized, ill-fed and barely mature bulls can be 
found with every herd even to-day. A few superior bulls 
are available here and there and for improving bovine 
stock, breeding is at present mainly done by artificial 
insemination at the Artificial Insemination Centre attached 
to the Puruliya Hospital. The following statement gives 
an idea of the Artificial Insemination performed in the 
Centre for a selected number of years. 


Year 

No. of Artificial ] 

1966-67 

321 

1967-68 

283 

1968-69 

356 

1969-70 

353 

1970-71 

235 


Rinderpest, black-quarter, anthrax, haemorrhagic septi¬ 
caemia, foot and mouth disease are the principal cattle 
diseases while poultry suffer from Ranikhet disease, fowl pox’ 
and fowl cholera. Mass vaccinations to eradicate these 
common contagious diseases were carried out in recent 
years. The following two tables show the number of out¬ 
breaks of cattle and poultry diseases attened in the dis¬ 
trict by the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon and his technical 
staff. 


Mesures to 
improve quality 
of breeds 
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NO. OF OUT-BREAKS OF CATTLE DISEASES ATTENDED 
IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1966-71 


Year 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


I loemor- 


Rinder- Black 
pest quarter 
110 3 

42 5 

6 1 

7 21 

11 33 


regie Foot & 

septi- mouth 

caemia Anthrax diseases Others Total 


12 

26 

— 

— 

151 

54 

22 

14 

— 

137 

49 

13 

139 

— 

209 

43 

39 

4 

— 

114 

26 

25 

3 

22 

120 


NO. OF OUT-BREAKS OF POULTRY DISEASES ATTENDED 
IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1966-71 
Year Ranikhet Fowl Pox Fowl Cholera Others Total 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

Mass Vaccination against Rinderpest in Cattle and Rani¬ 
khet in poultry was also carried on during the above-men¬ 
tioned period as shown below. 


5 

29 

36 

5 

4 


1 

13 


6 

43 

37 

12 

46 


MASS VACCINATION AGAINST RINDERPEST IN 
CATTLE AND RANIKHET IN POULTRY IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1966-71 

Rinderpest Ranikhet Disease 

1,09,970 28,278 

80 >969 27,060 

6 1,335 20,023 

63 >882 39,528 

82,007 47,230 

Preventive measures were also taken to check the 
growth of non-descript cattle through castration. In 1966-67 
the number of castrations was 174 while the number for 
1967-68 and 1968-69 was 268 and 1,183 respectively. 

Before the launching of the First Five Year Plan, there 
were only three veterinary units, working under the local 
bodies for the extension of veterinary aids and services. 
Generally, treatment of animals and epidemic control were 


Year 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 
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the main activities of those units, located at Puruliya* 
Raghunathpur and Balarampur. During the First Five Year 
Plan no veterinary units were established in the district 
while these units were upgraded and converted into hospitals 
under Government during the Second Plan period. Besides* 
eight Block Veterinary Dispensaries and three Aid Centres 
were also established. Towards the end of the Third Plan 
period, twelve more Block Veterinary Dispensaries, fifteen 
Aid Centres and Additional Aid Centres and one Artificial 
Insemination Centre were established. At present veterinary 
aids are extended to the live-stock owners through State 
Veterinary Hospitals in urban areas and through Block Vete^ 
rinary Dispensaries and Aid Centres in rural areas. 

The number of cases treated at the Block Veterinary 
Dispensaries and Aid Centres in rural areas of the district is 
given below for a five-year period from 1966-71. 1 


Year 

No. of cases 

1966-67 

20,926 

1967-68 

26,050 

1968-69 

68,111 

1969-70 

51,237 

1970-71 

43,993 


Up to 1973-74 there were three State Veterinary Flospitals 
at Puruliya, Raghunathpur and Balarampur and the number 
of Block Veterinary Dispensaries was 20. The number of 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries during the period was 
23 while Aid Centres and Additional Aid Centres numbered 
40 only. 


Various kinds of loans, sanctioned by the - Deputy 
Commissioner of the district and disbursed by the B.D.O.’s 
are advanced to the agriculturists for increasing agricultural 
production. The different types of loans and the amounts 


State Assistance 
to Agriculture 


1. Source : Jt. Director of Veterinary Services, West Bengal. 
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iso 


Development 
programme foi 
maginal 
farmers and 
agricultural 
labourers 


g t“ b b U H : UrinS ‘ he SeC ° nd ’ Third and are 


Kind of loan 

Fertilizer loan 
Cattle Purchase 
Loan 

Agricultural Loan 


Second Plan 
(in Rs.) 
60,673 


Third Plan Fourth Plan 


(in Rs.) 
1,02,605 


(in Rs.) 
14,23,585 


15,81,500 

63,56,150 


3,17,150 8,02,650 

27,98,350 17 88 400 

Besides these, there are other loans provided through 

di s e trfbuLTof y DeVel T ent bUd8e ‘ reIathg ‘° Schemes for 

etc mPr ° Ved P0U “ ry ’ - of 

The Government of India had a plan for covering forty 
stncts throughout the country under an intensive programme 
fo “taking available subsidised institutional credh to mar™ 
nal farmers, and to take such steps as are required to pro- 
mote and sustain their economic development. The inten- 
ton ts to cover about 20,000 margina! farmers, agrkuhural 
abourers and rural artisans by various schemes in a compact 

beginning from ° 197071 d ^‘ nctS OTer a fo >f-year period 

“ “:„S «r- 

• ... n omciais and representatives of financial 

mst.tut.ons, which will coordinate the activities of various 

mentinaT* finandal insti ‘Mions for imple- 

mcntmg the schemes properly. ^ 

The project proposed for this district under the above 
programme will cover 15 tn 16 ^ ■ 

and 5 to 6 thn i * 16 thousand marginal farmers 
and to 6 thousand agricultural labourers in the six 

police stations of Arsha, Baghmundi, Balarampur Jhalda 

Jaipur and Puruliya Mofussil. While these areas have ovei 

4 ,000 marginal farmers with holdings up to 2.5 acre 

06 5 4 7)T f ° r ‘ he diS ‘ riCt aS a being 

T06,540), to start with, only the farmers with holdings 

gmmme 0ne T ; Cre ^ S ° bC “ ^ » the ^ 
the dfetrict Pr ° Sramme “ StU1 b6ing implemented in 


Source : Deputy Commissioner, Puruliya. 
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The forests of the district cover an area of 889 sq. 
kms., which accounts for only about 14 per cent of the 
district’s total land area. For meeting the demand of different 
industries for forest products, in particular the demand 
for teak wood for furniture-making, as well as for creating 
the necessary vegetative cover for preventing soil erosion, 
it is necessary that a massive afforestation programme 
should be undertaken. Afforestation would also be needed 
to increase the moisture-retention capacity of the rocky 
soil and enhance its fertility. Work in this direction was 
taken up in right earnest during the late sixties when 
three soil conservation schemes were taken up, under 
two of which a programme for conservation, mainly through 
afforestation, of 10,000 acres per year was undertaken 
in the regions along the course of the Kangsabati, 
while under the third scheme about 43,000 acres of land 
in the ravaged forest area of the Damodar valley was 
brought under reclamation. Another scheme, involving 
an annual investment of Rs. 8 lakhs, was taken up for 
planting 1,500 acres of land in 1968 with eucalyptus sui¬ 
table for manufacturing newsprint and teak for furniture¬ 
making with a provision for subsequent extension of the 
acreage. 

The main forest products are kendu leaves, firewood and 
poles. The following table gives an idea of the revenue 
earned on the sale ( by auction ) of these products for 
a five year period from 1966-67. 

REVENUE EARNED ON FOREST PRODUCTS IN PURUL1YA 
DISTRICT : 1966-71 (IN Rs. ’000) 

Product 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 

Kendu leaves 35.2 69.9 88.1 10.4 201.9 

Poles and 

firewood 119.8 46.4 59.1 50.8 66.4 

Total 155.0 116.3 147.2 61.2 .268.3 

The district as a whole is dependent on a single crop, 
viz., rice and the harvesting of this crop also depends very 
much on the amount and distribution of the rainfall. As 
such, it will not be a matter of surprise if it is found 
that the district is classed as one liable, throughout its 
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Famine of 1770 
and 1866 


Famine 
of 1897 


whole extent, to famine, though for some reasons it does not 
fortunately rank with those districts in which a failure of 
the crop involves ‘intense’ famine. The primary reason for 
comparative immunity is the extent to which in hard times 
forest produce becomes a substitute food, which though 
neither specially nutritious nor very conducive to good 
health, yet suffices to keep the poorest classes of people 
alive for several weeks, if not months, at a time. Of 
these, the most important is the mahua flower. Even in 
normal years and in spite of the large demand for export 
for distillation and other purpose, the flowers of the mahua 
tree form a considerable part of the ordinary diet of 
the villagers. Other important items of forest produce 
used by the poorest classes in ordinary years include the 
seeds of the sal tree, the fruits of the banyan and the 
pipal, and wild yams. 

Of the great famine of 1769-70 there are nodetailed 
records to show the extent to which this district suffered 
In 1771 it is reported that many villages were depopulated 
and a good number of persons fled from their dwelling 
places in search of food. The famine was due to the 
failure of a single crop. The immediate cause of the famine 
of 1866 was, however, the excessive rain in the earlier 
part of the monsoon period, which hampered agricultural 
operations and ruined the bhadoi , followed by a sudden and 
early cessation which spoilt the prospects of the main winter 
crop. Puruhya was at that time a part of Manbhum district 
and while the famine was severe elsewhere in that district, 
it was not so intensive in and around Puruliya. 

The famine of 1897 was mainly due to two successive bad 
seasons rather than due to a single failure of the crops. In 
1895-96 the district rainfall was only 35.77 inches as com¬ 
pared with a normal fall of 53.27 inches, and though the 
bhadoi crop was an average one, the winter crop amounted 
to only five-eighths of the normal. The result was that prices 
had began to rise as early as the beginning of 1896, and by 
September had risen to 14 seers per rupee at Puruliya. The 
rabi crop of 1897 was almost an entire failure, and to add 
to the misfortunes of the district, the mahua crop was serious¬ 
ly damaged by untimely rain in March 1897. Prices by this 
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time had risen to 10 seers per rupee in Puruliya, and gratui¬ 
tous relief to beggars and wanderers was necessary. By the 
end of May the price of rice further increased and arrange¬ 
ments were to be made for the relief of the distressed people. 
The expenditure incurred for the purpose was partly met 
by Government and partly from the Charitable Relief Fund. 
During this period, Dr. Campbell’s services as an Honorary 
Circle Officer were responsible to a great extent to mitigate 
the sufferings of the common man. 

Since 1897 there were comparatively short crops in 
1904-05, 1906-07 and in the last year the situation was quite 
serious as prices of foodgrains rose throughout the district. 
The small cultivators suffered to a great extent and loans 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Act were to be distributed. 

Since the beginning of the present century, Puruliya has 
suffered from time to time due to drought spells which usually 
lingers from April to early July. Famine conditions also 
prevailed in some years, especially during the entire period 
of Second World War. Since Independence, various schemes 
have been executed to fight distress and hunger, and every 
year Test Relief Work is provided for giving employment 
and subsistence to the people. In 1969-70 the district suffered 
from drought and the following statement gives an idea of 
its extent. 

PLACES AFFECTED BY DROUGHT IN PURULIYA 
DISTRICT : 1969-70 


Police Station 

Area (in acres) 

Puruliya 

Entire area 

Jhalda 

10,380 

j aipur 

Entire area 

Santuri 

Entire area 

Baghmundi 

4,000 

Raghunathpur 

All over 

In the same year a sum 

of Rs. 8,04,875 was distributed 


as gratuitous relief and a further sum of Rs. 21,76,805 was 
spent under Test Relief Work. 

Floods are comparatively unknown in the district. 


Distress 
in 1903 
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Old-time 

Industries 


INDUSTRIES 

Puruliya is mainly an agricifltural district. From the 
statistics available for 1962-63 it is found that only 14 per 
cent of the district’s income comes from the industrial sector. 
Coal mining constitutes the major large-scale industrial pur¬ 
suit with four quarries and one coal washery, while the main 
industrial activities in the small-scale sector centre on lac, 
romar-weaving, brass and bell-metal utensils, bidi making 
and cutlery. The overall industrial picture of the district 
has undergone no remarkable change during the past three 
decades. 

The old-time industries of the district are lac, tassar- 
weaving, brass and bell-metal and cutlury. All these indus¬ 
tries are still in existence but are languishing at present for 
various reasons, which are narrated below briefly. 

According to the Manbhum District Gazetteer by H. 
Coupland, published in 1911, the most important industry in 
the district after coal was lac. The export of lac from the 
district in the form of sticklac and manufactured forms was 
about 2,00,311 maunds valued at Rs. 40.50 lakhs in the year 
1909, as compared with Rs. 150 lakhs for coal and Rs. 3 
lakhs for all kinds of foodgrains. While the exact number 
of lac cultivators could not be ascertained, it may be 
mentioned that during the thriving days of lac cultivation 
almost every household in the district had at least 
a few trees for the purpose of lac cultivation. There was 
a time when thousands of intermediaries were also engaged 
in collecting raw lac from the local hats and selling those to 
the manufacturers. In 1909, there were 118 regular lac 
factories in Manbhum distrtrict. Puruliya was then included 
in Manbhum district and a good number of these factories 
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could be found there. The important centres were in Jhalda 

area and the other factories were at Balarampur, Manbazar 
and Puruliya. 


, ‘^district at present lac cultivation is done mainly 

V u ’ Baghmundi ' Manbazar, Banduan, Garh- 
ipur, Raghunathpur and adjacent places. There are several 

species of lac host plants, of which, the important ones are 

kusum, pdas, and kul or hair, on which, lac cultivation is 


As lac is an important old-time industry, its cultivation 

ofYac t eSCr : here briefly - The system ° f Propagation 

Of lac cultivation originally followed is to prune the twigs 

during February-March, so that sufficient succulent shoots 

can grow during the period of “infection”. “Infection” is 

a process where sticks with lac encrustation, in which, living 

ac larvae about to emerge (called broadlac) are cut from 

the host trees and tied to another host tree. The lac larvae 

emerge m enormous numbers from the broadlac and settle 

on the succulent shoots of the host trees which have resulted 

hoT “ r *" 8 3nd tMve ° nthe sa P juices of the 
inch.' Sett,ement occurs “P to 150-200 larvae per linear 


Lac cultivation 


but alfoalfo f CydC ° f 130 inSeCtS ° CCUrS * Wice “ 12 months 
but actually, four crops are grown The four lac crops are 

named after Hindi months in which they are cut from trees 

The life cycles are stated below • 


Harvesting 

broadlac Commercial 
and infection crop reaped 

Rangini or June—July Oct.—Nov. 

Non-Kusum 


Crops 
Kusum Cro 


Oct.—Nov. April—May 
ps June—July Dec.—Jan. 


Harvesting Name of the 
broadlac commercial 

and infection crop 

°ct—Nov. Katki crop 

June July Baisakhi crop 
Jan. Feb. Aghane 


Jan.-Feb. March-April June-July jJZi cro 

stickIac e a e oc C a r nv St f 0n ^ When SC ^ d - ca 

several ^ 

manufacturing units, the stick,ac is c “n ^hj" - 

"ved a " d —owed to free i, from the wooden pieces ‘ 
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Production 
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the past the crushing was usually done in sil nora, which 
system still prevails at Tulin and Manbazar. At Jhalda, 
Balarampur and Puruliya almost all factories have roller 
crushers. The crushed sticklac, free from wooden particles, 
is locally called Biuli and this is then washed in cement pots, 
of size about 2\ feet in diameter. The washed lac is then 
dried on cemented floor and after drying this is win¬ 
nowed to free it from dust and impurities and also separated 
into different granular sizes. Due to the granular shape, 
this is called seedlac, and is locally known as chowrie. The 
seedlac is poured in a long cloth bag, one end of which is 
fixed to a wheel and rotated by labourers. The other end 
of the bag containing seedlac lies in the hand of the karigar 
sitting in front of an oval-shaped charcoal oven. The cloth 
bag is twisted in front of fire and the molten lac is taken 
out by spatula and spread over the glazed porcelain cylinder 
which is filled up by hot water. The molten lac on the 
cylinder is made into a small sheet by the help of palm leaf 
called nera. This is then stretched into thin sheets with the 
help of hands, feet and mouth by the labour called bkilwaya. 
The lac flakes are called shellac or chapra. When the molten 
lac is made in the form of button by being spread over galva¬ 
nized iron sheets, it is called button lac. The inferior varities 
of lac molanvna, kiri, and passewa are obtained at different 
stages of the processing of lac in the factories. 

The following statement gives the details of the pro¬ 
duction of sticklac in the district as compared to the 
State as a whole and Indian Union. 


West 


Year 

Puruliya 

Bengal 

Indian Union 



(production in quintals) 

1963-64 

36,018 

39,750 

2,87,206 

1964-65 

19,072 

20,845 

1,76,597 

1965-66 

20,342 

24,098 

2,34,763 

1966-67 

23,329 

27,808 

2,96,724 

1967-68 

34,525 

39,004 

3,87,791 

Average 




of 5 


- 


years 

26,657 

30,301 

2,76,616 
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From the foregoing statement it will appear that West 
Bengal’s production on the average of last five years is 
about 11 per cent of that of the Indian Union, and that 
about 9.6 per cent has been contributed by Puruliya. About 
88 per cent of the production of West Bengal on the average 
for the last five years has been produced in Puruliya. The 
following statement gives an idea of the consumption of 
sticklac at different manufacturing centres in the district. 

CONSUMPTION OF STICKLAC IN PURULIYA DISTRICT 

1964-67 

(Quantity in quintals) 


Year 

Quantity 

1964-65 

82,190 

1965-66 

87,970 

1966-67 

1,01,179 


In respect of sticklac production the figures available 
for Puruliya and the Indian Uuion for the above noted 
years are given below which indicate that about 36-46 per 
cent of sticklac produced in India is consumed in the 
local factories of Puruliya. 



(in 

quintals ) 



1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Puruliya 

19,072 

20,342 

23,329 

Indian Union 

1,76,597 

2,34,763 

2,96,724 


The actual consumption of lac in use in India is 
about 10 per cent and about 90 per cent is exported to 
foreign countries. But due to threat from synthetics and 
abnormally low price of sticklac in Thailand, the trade 
has been affected. 

For the benefit of poor cultivators and traders, differ¬ 
ent schemes have been formulated and are being operated 
under the Directorate of Cottage & Small Scale Indus¬ 
tries of the State Government. These schemes include de¬ 
velopment of lac cultivation through the State Broadlac 
farms and formation of a Lac Artisans’ Co-operative So¬ 
ciety at Balarampur. The schemes also cover the Train- 
ing-cum-Production Centre at Balarampur for the training 
of cultivators in lac production and setting up of a servicing 
co-operative for lac at Tulin. The Servicing Society at 
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weaving 


tulin is now equipped with modern machinery. The Tulin 
Laha-O-Gala Industrial Co-operative Society Ltd. with 
members from small manufacturers and growers of Tulin 
receive adequate help from the Servicing Centre whenever 
necessary. There is a proposal for setting up a lac godown 
and a servicing centre for lac at Balarampur. * 

Tassar silk weaving is an old-time industry and in 
the early part of the present century it was located at 
aghunathpur and some other places. Raghunathpur appe¬ 
ars to have been the chief centre of the manufacture in 
earlier days, but the industry was on the decline with 
the gradual disappearance of forests from which the cocoons 
were obtained. The raw material had to be procured from 
a distance at a higher cost. The profits of manufacture 
were thus reduced and many of the weaving families had 
to take to other occupations. The quality of cloth pro¬ 
duced at Raghunathpur was good and there was a local 
demand for it for dhutis, saris, chadars, napkins and 
pagris. The bulk of the outturn, however, found its way 
to Barddhaman and Calcutta. Earlier in this century 
attempts were made for several years to teach improved 
methods of manufacture and to adopt the fly-shuttle loom • 
the innate conservatism of the leading weavers was not’ 
however, to be overcome, and neither in the methods of 
Winding the cocoon nor in the method of weaving could 
any material improvement be made. 

At present about 500 persons in Kashipur, Raghunath¬ 
pur Puruliya, Daldali, Chita, Manbazar, Baghmundi and 
rsha police stations are engaged in tassar industry. The 
main products include tassar plane, tassar- made Matka , 
Anga, Basan , Bapta , Kete, Pagri , Sari and Dhuti. The 
products are sold mainly on religious occasions and they 
also find a market in north Indian States and West Bengal. 
The tassar used by the weavers of this district are impor¬ 
ted from Chakradharpur, Chaibasa, Chakulia, Mayurbhanj 
and Giridih. In 1971, this old industry had a borrowed 


The information given in respect of lac industry 
a write-up by Sri A. N. Banerjee as'published in 
trict Census Handbook, 1961 . 


is based on 
Puruliya Dis- 
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fund of Rs. 6,500 and was in a position to earn valu¬ 
able foreign exchange. Over the years, however, a gradual 
decrease in the number of working looms has taken place. 

As the wage rate has not increased much with the rise 
in the cost of living, young artisans in weavers’ families 
are seeking alternative employment. There is a Tassar Silk 
Co-operative Society at Raghunathpur, the strength of 
members being 68 in 1971. The working members serve 
the Society on wage-contract basis. The Raghunathpur 
Tassar Seed Station distributes tassar seeds to the growers 
at Hura, Puncha, Kashipur and Puruliya so that cocoons 
may be made locally available. 

In the past iron utensils required for domestic use Cutlery 
were made locally throughout the district. The village Industry 
blacksmith worked adopting a very primitive method and 
the produce of his hearth and anvil had nothing to do 
with fine work. The raw materials were usually supplied 
by the customers. In some places such as Puruliya and 
Jhalda, however, there were more skilled workers and the 
two places had a reputation for the manufacture of agri¬ 
cultural implements, cutlery and firearms. The local manu¬ 
facturers of firearms at Jhalda could even repair weapons 
of European manufacture and could also turn out weapons 
on the model of cheaper products of Birmingham. But 
these weapons could hardly be compared with those of 
Monghyr and the outturn was also very limited. At pre¬ 
sent about 280 units in the cutlery industry employ over 
3,050 persons and these units can be found in the police 
stations of Jhalda, Puruliya and Jaipur. The State Govern¬ 
ment runs a cutlery training centre in Puruliya police 
station. 

The main items produced by the cutlery industry of 
the district are auger, firmer, chisel, bevel chisel, pruning 
knife, cut plane, top iron, auger bit, rose bit and carpen¬ 
ter’s bit. These articles find an extensive market through¬ 
out India and are mainly marketed in Calcutta, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, South India, Punjab 
and Assam. The raw materials used by the cutlery manu¬ 
facturing units are scrap iron, spring steel, rail top, etc. 

For quality products carbon steel is used. While scrap 
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Rise of new 
industries 


and" T S ata°nai n r ed fr ° m ^ ^ “ CaIcUtta > ^anbad 

porters and resellers Th‘ ■ a “ rb ° n Steel from 
banks to a large extensor '" dUStry has to de Pend on 
1971 the industry had h * T*** ass,stance and in 
20 thousand rupees The r fUndS ° f the ° rder ° f 

t d { ° r: r ££5 

-r—ciTiLr- 1 ' *■ “ 

■W1. * a,,,£ “■ 1" 

industrial units, manufacturing utensil^Id be "' metal 

The T'r ™" .mi., 

==SS3S=.== 

a very small part of the industrial sector' I„ ^ t "™ 
were 60 registered factories emp , oying ^ ^ 

emp/oyed 2 Z ^ St00d at 59 > which 

to 1965 whil PerS ° nS ' H ° wever ’ over ‘he years 1961 

dowif^or 'drasti ”lf ny ‘obacco-processing factories closed 

number of h ■ ^ redUCed their level of operations, the 
number of chemical units rose from 22 to 34 Emnlov 

toT494 “ “f ° iDCreaSed ’ fr ° m UM “ I96 ‘ 
f f n the non-factory sector, employment 

to thlTwindir m 1961 t0 1965 owmg primly 

. ng positlon of the lac industry. In 1968-69 

^ » Puruliya^umbered 56,’ 

f which three were closed. The factories employed 3 415 

and S ThUlI ;;o a d m u e cts e were U o n f tS "““"S cl “ 

, P^aucts were of major importance in terms 
of employment offered V „ . rms 

* °nered. The following table gives the 
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number of factories in different industries and employment 
in them. 


REGISTERED FACTORIES 

IN PURULIYA 

DISTRICT, 1968-69 

Industry 

No. of units 

Employment 

Food (except beverages) 

8 

193 

Tobacco 

10 

357 

Footwear apparatus 

1 

8 

Chemicals & chemical 

products 

23 

1,409 

Mineral products 

2 

396 

Manufacture of metal 

products and machinery 

5 

518 

Transport and transport 

equipment 

2 

469 

Miscellaneous industries 

2 

38 


So far as small industrial units are concerned, those 
with machinery worth Rs. 7.5 lakhs or less and employing 
five or more persons numbered 127 in Puruliya district 
in 1968-69. In these units 1,411 persons were employed. 
Fifteen of these establishments used power. Only four of 
the factories received financial assistance from banks. 63 
more units were reported to be in need of such assistance. 

On 31 March 1971, there were 236 registered SSI 
units in the district. These units with a capital invest¬ 
ment of about Rs. 25 lakhs employed over 2,202 persons. 
Industrywise classification of these units is given in the 
following statement. 

Power generation in the district has undergone a great 
change with the starting of the giant Super Thermal Power 
Station at Santaldihi. Santaldihi is a tiny village and this 
site was selected because of the infra-structural facilities avai¬ 
lable within easy reach. Low grade coal and coal washery 
middlings and rejects are available from nearby places while 
the Railway line of Adra-Gomoh Section of South Eastern 
Railway passes through this area. Water required for the 
Plant and the Colony is available from the Damodar and its 
tributary the Gowai. The project was launched by the West 
Bengal State Electricity Board to help the economy of one o 
the most backward districts of this State. 


Power 
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REGISTERED SSI UNITS IN PURULIYA DISTRICT, 1970-71 


Industry group 

No. of 

Employ¬ 


units 

ment 

Food and beverages 

8 

37 

Tobacco 

3 

29 

Textiles 

11 

33 

Wooden products 

(excluding furniture) 

3 

30 

Furniture 

3 

46 

Printing & Allied 

industry 

2 

8 

Chemicals & allied 

industry 

10 

69 

Non-metalic minerals 

9 

382 

Basic metals 

161 

1,132 

Metal products 

6 

82 

Machinery (except 

Electrical) 

7 

93 

Electrical machinery 

and apparatus 

1 

N.A. 

Transport epuipment 

7 

47 

Others 

5 

214 


Capital 
invested 
(Rs. ‘000) 

191.0 

31.6 
16.1 

84.3 
150 5 

91.2 

251.3 

173.4 

679.6 

646.4 

25.6 

13.7 
21.9 

146.6 


The Planning Commission in September 1966 accepted 
in principle the scheme prepared by WBSEB for installation 
of 4 units of Power Plant of 120 MW capacity each at Santal- 
dihi. Accordingly, the construction work for the installation 
of two units was taken in hand in February 1967. In the 
year 1970 the State Government also decided to take up the 
installation of the third and fourth units so that these might 
be commissioned during the early Fifth Plan period. Since 
then the tempo of the construction has been geared up. The 
first unit was commissioned in October, 1973 by Sm. Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India and the second unit was commis¬ 
sioned in August, 1975. 

The third and fourth units may not be commissioned 
before 1975-76 as the Turbo-Generator Sets to be supplied by 
the Heavy Electrical Limited, Bhopal, will not be installed 
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before that period, though the installation of all other equip¬ 
ments is expected to be ready by the end of Fifth Plan period. 
The Project report has been forwarded for extension of the 
Power Station by an additional unit of 200 MW during the 
Fifth Plan period at a cost of about Rs. 36 crores. 

A total area of 1,250 acres of land had to be acquired 
for the Santaldihi Thermal Plant, of which about 620 acres 
have been earmarked for the Power Station, 280 acres for 
the disposal and dumping of ash, and the remaining 350 acres 
for the township. In 1973, the total number of workers 
engaged both under the State Electricity Board and diffe¬ 
rent contractors to implement the construction work was 
3,199, the number of workers belonging to the district 1,170. 
Special attention was given to the employment of the local 
unemployed boys and the landowners affected by the aqui- 
sition of land for the Plant. It is expected that in the course 
of a few years the Santaldihi Thermal Power Station will be 
the largest power-producing station in this State. 

Prior to the establishment of the Thermal Power Sta¬ 
tion at Santaldihi, the Damodar Valley Corporation was 
supplying electricity to the district. The State Electricity 
Board was purchasing electricity for supplying it throughout 
the district except in a few colliery areas and the Puruliya 
Municipal town, where power was being supplied by the 
private licensees. Electricity was available in all the seven 
towns of the district, viz., Puruliya, Raghunathpur, Arra, 
Adra, Chepani, Balarampur and Jhalda. Consumption of 
power in the district for a three-year period from 1970 
is given in the following statement. 1 


Year 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 (up to 31 August 1972) 


Total No. of 
units consumed 
( in kw ) 

5,21,96,000 

5,26,16,475 

3,64,76,000 


1. Source : The unpublished work -Puruliya : A Peep intojts Plains, 
Progress & Problems (1972) by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Puruliya. 


PUR—25 
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These figures include the units of power consumed 
by railway traction. The industrial use of power was in¬ 
significant. 

Rural electrification work has not made much head¬ 
way in the district yet. At the beginning of the Fourth 
plan, in April 1969, the number of inhabited villages elec¬ 
trified was only 57, out of a total of 1,490 such villages. 
There is nothing on record to show that the work made 
any tangible progress during the three years that followed. 
The work of electrification, however, was taken up, and 
up to 31.8.72, 94 villages were provided with electricity, 
which means that about 4 per cent of the total number 
of villages have been covered. The State Electricity Board 
proposed to electrify 281 more villages by the end of 
1973 and 575 villages by the end of the Fourth Five- 
Year plan. The work during the period would cover the 
police stations of Puruliya, Para, Kashipur, Hura, Puncha, 
Manbazar, Bundwan, Jhalda, Neturia, Santuri and Raghu- 
nathpur. 


In recent years the Rural Electrification Corporation 
has sanctioned, as the first phase of a scheme for Agri¬ 
cultural pump-cum-Rural Electrification project, some funds 
to cover 266 villages in Raghunathpur, Santuri and Neturia 
police stations, the estimated cost for the first phase being 
Rs. 77.48 lakhs. The Scheme to be executed in three 
years has suitable provision to energise about 400 pumps 
and to cover 254 L. T. industrial consumers and agro-in¬ 
dustrial consumers. It has also proposed to cover 12,250 
domestic and commercial consumers. A similar scheme in 
the Second phase in respect of 126 villages under Bala- 
rampur, Baghmundi and Barabazar police stations has also 
been submitted by the State Electricity Board to the Rural 
Electrification Corporation for sanction. The estimated cost 
of the scheme is about Rs. 58.86 lakhs and under the 
scheme, it would be possible to energise 1,400 agricul¬ 
tural pump sets and cater to about 6,000 consumers of 
all types. The District Planning Committee has proposed 
to cover the remaining police station areas in three more 
phases. 
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The district has deposits of a fairly wide range of 
minerals, although the deposits of only a few of them 
may be considered adequate to make their exploitation a 
commercial venture. Mention may be made, in parti¬ 
cular, of minerals like china-clay, coal, copper, feldspar, 
fluorite, limestone and quartz. Other minerals which are 
found in the district, though only on a very limited scale, 
are asbestos, calcite, fire-clay, garnet, graphite, ilmenite, 
pyrites, rutile etc. An account of the commercially work¬ 
able minerable deposits is given below. 

Workable deposits of china-clay occur at Amtor in 
Raghunathpur police station, Kalabani, Mahatamara and 
Sravandi in the police stations of Puruliya, Jhalda and 
Baghmundi. Except the deposit at Kalabani, which con¬ 
tains clay valuable for pottery industry, all other sources 
contain inferior-grade clay suitable as filler in rubber 
goods and as powder for insecticides. 

The most important mineral deposit of the district is 
coal and its estimated reserves stand at 43 million tonnes 
of superior coal and 11 million tonnes of inferior coal. 
Working collieries are Ranipur, Perbelia, Hirakhun, Bha- 
muria and Neturia. All these places are situated on the 
north-east corner of the district and fall under Neturia 
police station. 

According to an estimate of the Directorate of Mines 
& Minerals of the State Government, the district possesses 
a copper-bearing zone at Tamakhun under Manbazar police 
station, containing about 2 per cent extractable copper. 
The probable reserve along a stretch of 200 metres has 
been estimated to contain 8,000 tonnes of metallic copper. 
The prospecting operation at this locality and another 
place further south at Hatiramgora is in progress now. 

Feldspar occurs at numerous localities in the district. 
This mineral is chiefly used as a glaze on whitewares. The 
deposits lying near the railhead are intermittently exploited 
and no statistics are available. The mineral in lump form 
is usually sent to Calcutta, where it is finally powdered 
before use. 

Fluorite is an important meterial which is required 
in steel, enamel and chemical industries. The deposits 
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occur near Belamu Hills under Jhalda police station. The 
mineral finds an important market in the neighbouring steel- 
belt of Durgapur, Jamshedpur and Burnpur. There is also 
some 20 million tonnes of lime-stone deposit in the above 
police station with low magnesia content, which is particularly 
suitable for portland cement. The quantity of lime-stone 
produced annually is about 30,000 tonnes, the lime-stone 
being of good quality is mostly consumed in lime manufac¬ 
ture. The small deposit of this mineral found at Gandhdi 
contains very pure lime-stone suitable for chemical industries. 

Other mineral deposits include road and railway bal¬ 
last, which is usually collected from near the roads and 
rail-heads, and silica rock. 

There are no large-scale industries in the district except¬ 
ing six collieries and one coal washery which usually 
remains engaged in washing coal of 12 coal mines of 
Jharia area. 

The collieries are mostly concentrated in the north¬ 
western region; at Ranipur, Parhelia, Salter and Neturia. 
The coal resources of the district are estimated at 430 
lakh tonnes of graded and 110 lakh tonnes ofnon-graded 
coal. 

Bhojudih Coal Washery is situated at Santaldihi at a 
distance of 3 km. from Santaldihi Railway Station on the 
South Eastern Railway. Santaldihi Thermal power project 
which is a new venture in the district is about two to three 
km. from the washery. The construction of the washery 
commenced in March 1960 and the plant went into pro¬ 
duction in August 1962. The plant was set up by Hin¬ 
dustan Steel Limited to meet the requirements of metal¬ 
lurgical coal of the proper quality of the steel plants in the 
public and private sectors. The plant has a capacity to 
handle 500 tonnes of coal per hour. It is a two-product 
washery producing about 400 tonnes of washed coal and 
100 tonnes of Middlings and Rejects. The washed coal 
is despatched to T1SCO and Rourkela Steel plants. Middl¬ 
ings and Rejects are suitable for use in Thermal power 
plant and domestic purpose like brick burning etc. The 
area occupied by the entire works consists of 546.85 acres 
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including area of the township. The number of persons 
employed by the washery was 530 in 1973. 

In 1972, there were 21 rice mills in the district, of 
which 19 were actually operating at the time. Two of 
these mills, namely, the Chelyama Rice and Flour Mills 
located at Chelyama and the Raimata Rice Mills of Raghu- 
nathpur are equipped with modern machinery including 
sheller plants and parboiling systems. The other rice mills 
are mostly small husking mills, some of which are equip¬ 
ped with 3 to 5 haulers. Owing to their very limited 
capacity. The existing mills are not in a position to keep 
the targets fixed by the Food Corporation of India from 
time to time. Due to low milling capacity of the mills, 
the rice procured in this district had to be sent to the 
districts of Nadia, Hugli, Howrah, Barddhaman, Medi- 
nipur and Bankura for milling. Two new rice mills, one 
at Jhalda and the other in Manbazar area, were scheduled 
to complete their construction by the end of 1973. 

Some of the cottage industries have already been dis¬ 
cussed under section old-time industries. The other indus¬ 
tries which are still in existence are described below. 

There are 2,000 units of handloom industry distri¬ 
buted all over the district. These employ over 4,100 per¬ 
sons. The Cottage & Small-Scale Industry Dept, of the 
State Government imparts training to workers in the use 
of modern equipment in handloom industries. 

fi/V7/-making is done most extensively. Nearly 17,500 
persons are employed in 58 bidi -making units under the 
police stations of Jhalda, Puruliya, Raghunathpur, Bala- 
rampur and Kashipur. There are two co-operative socie¬ 
ties of Z>/W/-making. The factories are mainly located at 
Puruliya, Jhalda, Arsha, Anara, Raghunathpur, Dubra, 
Puncha and Hura. Approximately 2\ crores of bidis are 
manufactured daily in the district. The rate of earnings 
of a worker varied from Rs. 2.25 to Rs. 4.00 per thousand 
bidis made by him in 1972. The raw materials are chiefly 
Kendu leaves and tobacco. Kendu leaves are procured from 
the district itself and from Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar. Tobacco is mainly imported from Gujarat. 


Small Scale 
Industries 


Rice mills 


Cottage 

Industries 


Handloom 

industry 


£u//-making 
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Tanning and 
shoe-making 


Carpentry 


Pottery 


Basket¬ 

making 


Sugar-cane, 
Riir and 
khandsari 


Mask-making 


The industrial units relating to tanning and shoe- 
makmg are found at Jaipur, Puruliya, Bispuria, Cobra 
Magura and Manbazar. The number of units producing 
hides and shoes was 1,000, employing about 3,000 persons. 
In recent years the State Government has opened some 

centres to tram young people in modern techniques of 
production. 


In 1971, about 850 persons were engaged in making 
furniture, doors and windows. In the same year there 

were some 600 carpentry units scattered all over the 
district. 

In 1971, the number of tile-manufacturing units in 
the district was 25, employing over 3,000 persons. These 
units usually manufacture pitchers, bricks and images. In 
recent years about 100 persons have been trained at the 
Trammg-cum-Production Centre of the State Government 
in the use of improved equipment of tile-manufacturing. 

The basket-making industry is mainly run by people 
belonging to the Dom community. The industrial units 
are very limited in number and the State Government 
has a scheme for the development of this industry. 

The industrial units in respect of sugarcane, gur and 

"f" are “ ain >y Ioca “=d in the Arsha Development 
Block, where about 1,000 persons are engaged in the cul¬ 
tivation and processing of sugarcane as well as produc¬ 
tion of gur. The opportunity of increasing production 
has recently expanded with the utilization of a juice-extrac 
tion machine provided by the State Government through 
a local co-operative society. In the Arsha Block there is 

good scope for increasing the production of khandsari 
sugar. 


The mask-making units are mainly located at Dor- 
modi under laipur police station and Charida village in 
Baghmundi police station. There are three units at Dor- 
modi, employing 11 artisans and 44 units at Charida 
employing 130. These units supply mythological figures 
and masks for chhow dance-dramas. 
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Loans under the Bengal State Aid to Industries Act 
may be sanctioned in suitable cases by the State Govern¬ 
ment, the Director and Additional Director of Industries, 
West Bengal, registered Co-operative Societies, District 
Magistrates and Block Development Officers up to the 
respective ceilings fixed for each of them. The table 1 
at Appendix A shows the loans so granted to industrial units 
in Puruliya district from 1968-69 to 1970-71. 

So far as development of industries in the district is 
concerned, one peculiar fact which cannot escape notice is 
that inspite of commendable natural resources ( including 
minerals and forest) of the district and its close proxi¬ 
mity to industrial areas of Asansol, Tatanagar and 
Bokaro, the district continues to be a backward one. 
The factors which are chiefly responsible for its industrial 
backwardness include, among other things, difficulties with 
respect to availability and procurement of raw materials, 
lack of specialized knowledge for exploring potential mar¬ 
kets, virtual absence of marketing arrangements, lack of 
standardization of finished products (quality control ), non¬ 
existence of industrial co-operatives in important areas, 
difficulties in communication and transportation of finished 
produces because of insufficient development of infrastruc¬ 
ture on desired lines, non-availability of electricity at cheap 
tariff and multiplicity of taxes on SSI units, which con¬ 
tribute to higher costs of production. In this connection 
the problems and prospects as outlined in the Fact Find¬ 
ing Survey on the district are stated below : 2 

The actual consumption of lac in India is about 10 
percent of the annual production. The remaining 90 per 
cent is exported to foreign countries. But owing to the 
availability of synthetics and the abnormally low price of 
sticklac in Thiland, the lac industry in India has been 
adversely affected. 


Assistance 
under State 
Aid to 
Industry Act 


Industrial and 
plans for future 
development 


1. Source : United Bank of India —Report of the Fact Finding 
Survey on Puruliya District, West Bengal. Calcutta, 1971. 
Figures relate to the advances made by the Deputy Commissioner 
and the District Industrial Officer, Puruliya. 

2. United Bank of India—Report of the Fact-Finding Survey on 
Puruliya District, West Bengal. Calcutta, 1971. 
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Another serious problem of this industry is that be¬ 
cause of ns primary dependence on exports which are con¬ 
trolled by a few traders, the producers in general are 
deprived of a reasonable price. This has adversely affec¬ 
ted lac cultivation. Despite the Government’s regulatory 
measures involving minimum export prices and the State 
Trading Corporation’s buffer stock scheme, the primary 
growers continue to suffer. It is felt in certain quarters 
that the nationalization of lac exports and co-operative 
marketing will serve to safeguard foreign exchange earnings 

(by removing under-invoicing ) and ensure fair returns to 
primary producers. 

The problems faced by the cutlery and handtools in¬ 
dustry of Puruliya relate mainly to the non-availability 
of specified raw materials like carbon steel at a reason¬ 
able price and the deterioration in quality of products 
due to the supply of poor-grade raw materials. 

The regular supply of raw materials (like oil for 
soap industry, steel for cutlery industry, etc. ) of standard 
quality through State agencies will help reduce production 
costs and thereby enable the industries to fetch better 
markets. The liberalization of procedures for obtaining 
permits to export products from, and import raw materials 
to the district is urgently required in the interests of 
industrialization in the district. The development of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing and introduction of quality control would 
open up better and larger markets for the products of 
the district's SSI sector. The reduction of some of the 
taxes would wipe out the competitive disadvantage of the 
district’s SSI units relative to their counterparts in the 
adjoining areas of Bihar. 


There is no industrial estate in the district. For 
speeding up industrial development in Puruliya it is nece¬ 
ssary that industrial estates are set up and intensive area 
development progrmmes at selected growth centres taken 

" P , e y ; Sma!I ,ndustr y Extension Training Institute’s 
study of the industrial potentials of the district reveals 
that the towns of Puruliya, Jhalda, Adra, Raghunathpur 
and Balarampur have vast untapped growth potentials, 
alauja and Bongaban mouzas on the outskirts of Puruliya 
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town have been indentified as prospective centres for 
industrial area development. 

A number of industries in the district may be selected 
for revitalization and expansion. Recommendation for 
setting up some new industries may also be made. A 
medium-sized cement factory in Jhalda or Neturia police 
station seems economically feasible and commercially pro¬ 
fitable in the context of appreciable quantities of requisite 
raw materials, namely, limestone and coal, having been 
located in the district. The production of pesticides and 
insecticides through grinding of minerals like limestone 
and china-clay etc. which are available in substantial quan¬ 
tities in the district, will prove to be a worthwhile in¬ 
dustrial activity in Raghunathpur and Jhalda police stations. 
With cheap labour easily available, stone crushing units 
for the production of boulders and stone chips are con¬ 
sidered to be viable. The nearby steel complex of Asansol, 
Durgapur, Tatanagar and Bokaro will provide large mar¬ 
kets for these products. Among other new lines of in¬ 
dustrial activity, extraction of oil from sal seeds and of 
grouudnut oil, processing of sugar, refractory and fire-bricks 
manufacturing, ceramics and glass manufacturing have been 
reported to have good prospects. Detailed techno-econo¬ 
mic surveys of the district’s economic potentialities are 
required for identifying more industries and their suitable 
locations. Since surplus labour is available, the setting up 
of a few rice mills in this mainly paddy growing district 
may be considered. Given sufficient financial assistance 
and organized marketing and purchasing facilities, many 
underemployed skilled artisans in Jhalda police station 
will be able to build up a flourishing cutlery and car¬ 
pentry tools manufacturing industry. 

The development of synthetic lac has led to the pre¬ 
sent decadant state of the once flourishing traditional lac 
industry of the district. The industry being a foreign-ex¬ 
change earner, opportunities for its revival should be 
provided. Some lac-based industries like moulding powder, 
bleached shellac and micenite which have wide industrial 
uses have been found feasible on technical and economic 
considerations. 


PUR-26 
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Labour and 

Employers’ 

Organizations 


With the recent declaration of Puruliya district as 
one of the backward areas in the country, certain incen¬ 
tives in the form of concessional financial assistance will 
be available to industrial units in the district. The Cen 
tral Government will help new units in the form of sub¬ 
sidy or outright grant amounting to one-tenth of the 
fixed capital investment not exceeding Rs. 50 lakhs. The 
State Government has also announced subsidy for power 
and for interest on borrowed working capital. 

Apart from these, the Industrial Development Bank 
of India and the Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
will also extend concessional financial assistance to small 
and medium industrial enterprises in the district. They 
will charge lower rates of interest and allow an extended 
initial moratorium period for the repayment of loans and 
longer amortization period. They have also made provi¬ 
sion for a reduced margin of security, participation in risk 
capital and equity capital and reduction of commitment 
charges, etc. 

Most of the large-scale industries of the district have 
their registered offices at Calcutta, which are affiliated to 
the different chambers of commerce. There is no sepa¬ 
rate employers’ organization as such in the district. Men¬ 
tion may, however, be made of one Lac Manufacturers’ 
Association at Balarampur and one Bidi Merchants’ Asso¬ 
ciation at Puruliya. The members of the Associations 
move only locally. 

The labour disputes in the district are settled in differ¬ 
ent ways. In many cases differences between the employ¬ 
ers and labour are jointly discussed and settled by the 
management and the employees. Where such disputes can¬ 
not be mutually negotiated, they are referred to appro¬ 
priate officers under the Labour Commissioner, West Bengal. 

During the past few years labour unrest in 'the district 
mainly originated from demands for better wages, bonus 
and amenities, as also retrenchment of workers and dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken against employees. Cases of labour 
unrest numbered 2 in 1969 involving 262 persons, 1 in 
1970 involving 60 workers and 1 in 1971 involving 1,900 
workers. In 1971, there was unrest in the Bidi factories 
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Of Raghunathpur. In 1972, the centre of unrest was the 
shellac factories of Jhalda, where 714 workers were involved. 

n ° ° aSe ° f W ° rk st °PP a S e ^ 1973, about 
25,000 Bull workers of Raghunathpur and Puruliya area 

went on strike in 1974. These disputes were settled through 
either conciliation or bipartite agreement. 

In 1974 there was only one Labour Welfare Centre func- 
lonmg at Jhalda This Centre provided cultural and recrea¬ 
tional facilities for workers’ children and supplied to them 
tree■ of cost, primary books, pencils, slates, etc. The centre 
■s also equipped with facilities for sports and game, and a 
reading room. Trading in certain crafts has also been 
introduced there for th 6 benefit of workers. The working 
saff at Jhalda Welfare Centre consists of 2 labour Welfare 
orkers and one Darwan-cum-Night Guard. One of the 

centr ' t T”?*” 1S a Iady who hel P s the womenfolk of the 

« wor,< ' ” «■* 

The office of the Inspector of Minimum Wages is 
situated at Sakuntala Bhavan at Cheliadanga in the Asansol 
subdivision of Barddhaman district. The Inspector, Mini¬ 
mum Wages inspects the working of the provisions as 
id down in the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 within the 
subdivision of Asansol and the district of Puruliya. Apart 
from conducting inspection under the provisions of the 

at end dV T t0r *° derica ' Work and <° 

th n!n , f C ° UrtS Withi " WS j ur ' s dictions and to brief 

is the" 1 !! T yC r i, The Labour Commissioner, West Bengal 
s the Head of the Office which is situated at the New 

Secretariat Buildings, Calcutta. The Assistant Labour 

Commissioner, Asansol is the local supervising Officer. 

following 6 !\ aS ° l0Cated at Cheli adanga, Asansol. The 

als u„H T en ! SWeS thC dCtai,S ° f some Prosecution 
cases under the Act in recent years. 


Minimum 
Wages Act 


No, of pro¬ 
secution 


No. of prose- 


Year 

cases 

started 

disposed by 
courts 

1972 

1973 

7 

10 

Nil 

q 

1974 

20 

y 

17 


Amount of 
fines im¬ 
posed by 
courts (in Rs.) 

Nil 

580.00 

390.00 
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CHAPTER Vl 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

It has been aptly said about the Bengali cultivator 
that he “is born in debt, increases his debt throughout his 
life and dies more hopelessly in debt than ever.” Accord¬ 
ing to the Report of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee, 1929-30 1 , the agriculturists obtain 
their finance mostly from the village money-lender “who 
lives permanently in the village and whose forefathers have, 
as a rule, for centuries carried on the business.” He is 
generally a bania by caste and usually combines shop-keep¬ 
ing with money-lending and so is found in the larger but 
not in the smaller villages. A very important feature of 
his business is that he lends almost entirely from his own 
capital ranging between Rs. 500 and Rs. 50,000 and hard¬ 
ly collects any deposits and seldom takes any loan from 
larger money-lenders and shroffs of the town. The in¬ 
fluence of urban finance on ordinary rural credit is usually 
confined to some 8-16 kilometres round the towns. A 
less important source of the agriculturists 5 borrowing is the 
itinerant money-lender, whose exhorbitant rates of interest 
and vigorous methods of collection of debts have earned 
for him a very bad reputation in the field of rural credit. 
To these two sources may be added the organisation of 
co-operative credit societies, which, however, does not 
provide more than 2 per cent of the total credit required 
annually. A surprisingly interesting feature, restricted to 
certain castes and tribes of the aboriginal tract of Chhota- 
nagpur, is the petty money-lending of a friendly character, 
which usually bears no interest. As regards the rate of 


Banking and 
Finance 


Rural 

indebtedness 


1. ibid. p. 27. 
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interest in the Chhotanagpur region where gram-borrowing 
is common, the ordinary rate is 50 per cent but upto 
100 per cent at times charged for seed. Interest at t e 
full rate is exacted even if the loan is repaid promptly 
at the time of harvest. Usually, grain loans are repaid 
within six months. Cash-loans are given, in most cases, 
for a period of two to three years, against hand-notes. 1 

No authoritative information is available about the 
present state of rural indebtedness. But a survey report 
on the extent and incidence of indebtedness prevailing 
during 1968-69 in seven villages, namely, Sankheri ( J. L. 
217), Deoghariadih ( J. L. 201), Medinipur ( J. L. 194), 
Amagora ( J. L. 193), Regma ( J- L. 207 ), Tipur ( J. L. 
198 ) and Garsai ( J. L. 203 ) of Barabazar police station 
and two villages, namely, Kana ( J. L. 75 ) and Berma 
(J. L. 47 ) of Balarampur police station, contained in a 
book entitled ‘Twenty Villages of West Bengal’ and pub¬ 
lished by the Cultural Research Institute, Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes Welfare Department of the Government of 
West Bengal, makes certain interesting revelations. ' 
two statements in Appendices A and B, one each per¬ 
taining to Barabazar and Balarampur zones, give a fair 
idea of the state of indebtedness in the district during 

1968-69 : 

At the time of survey there were 830 households in 
these two zones, 441 in Barabazar zone and 389 in 
Balarampur zone. As regards the percentage of indebted 
families, it was 52.81 in Barabazar zone and 59.90 in 
Balarampur zone. In both the zones the percentages of 
indebted families amongst the major group classified as ‘other 
communities’ were quite high, being as much as 67.83 in 
Balarampur and 65.16 in Barabazar ; people belonging to 
this group did not, however, generally spend the borrowed 
amount on immediate consupmtion goods but utilized it for 
better living, e. g., construction of pucca houses and acquisi¬ 
tion of material wealth. Contrarily, the scheduled commum- 


1. ibid. p. 32-34. 
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ties, particularly the scheduled castes, did just the reverse, 
about 60.61 per cent of indebted families of Balarampur 
zone incurred debt for meeting daily requirements. The 
percentage of indebted families amongst the scheduled castes 
in Barabazar zone was relatively small, being only 36.70. 
The scheduled tribes were likewise equally burdened with 
debt in both the zones, 54.29 per cent in Balarampur zone 
and 51.98 per cent in Barabazar zone. It will be further 
seen that the Dhobas amongst the scheduled castes in 
Barabazar zone were heavily in debt. About 80 per cent of 
the families were involved in debt. The Haris were, how¬ 
ever, free from any such burden. Among the tribal fami¬ 
lies, the percentage of indebted families amongst the Koras 
was as high as 58.06, followed by Bhumijs ( 57.45 per 
cent) and Santals ( 49.37 per cent ). But the Kharias 
were without any debt. Amongst ‘other communities’, the 
Kurmi Mahatas were heavily involved in debt, 88.89 per 
cent of the total families were indebted. 

In Balarampur zone, the incidence of indebtedness 
amongst the tribals was highest with the Bhumijs. As 
many as 55.70 per cent of 79 Bhumij families were bur¬ 
dened with debt. They were closely followed by the San¬ 
tals, amongst whom 54.26 per cent were in debt. The 
Kharia households were, however, without any debt. 
Amongst the scheduled caste families in debt, the Dhobas 
were heavily burdened. As many as 78.83 per cent of 
the Dhoba households were found to be indebted. The 
Muchis with 36.11 per cent indebted families followed 
their Dhoba neighbours. Amongst the scheduled castes the 
Dorn was the only community free from any such liabi¬ 
lity. Amongst the numerically important ‘other communi¬ 
ties’, Napits with 89.47 per cent, Kalus with 81.82 per 
cent and Kurmi Mahatos with 64.58 per cent households 
were involved in debt. Reasons for comparative absence 
of indebtedness amongst the Kharias of both zones, Haris 
of Barabazar zone and Dorns of Balarampur zone were 
not, however, given. It has been suggested that they could 
not afford to offer any valuable assets as security for safe 
repayment of loan. Therefore, the village mahajan could 
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not extend borrowing facilities to them even on derhia 
(150 per cent interest). 

52 in Balarampnr stood at h P Barabazar and 

Castes with such average debt of Rs. ^ position . 

Rs. 17 in Balarampur occupied a 30 d 

Ao\\i nf Rs 47 in Barabazar and Ks. 
an average debt • The Santals wit h per family 

Balarampur stood at the top ^ Barabazar and 

average debt of Rs. an ^ the ir Bhumij neigh- 
Balarampur zones rcj^y Mlowe^^ ^ ^ 

bours. In t e c e Dh bas in Barabazar and Muchis 

debt was highest with the D Balaram pur zone, 

being RS. 45 and Rs. 2° espec y, ^ ^ was 

Amongst ‘other communiti b andK alhus 

highest with the Brahmans (R, Balarampur 

(Rs. 244) in Balarampur. The Subarnaoam 
W ith R, 150 stood high above the group-mark for all the 
non-scheduled communities taken together. 
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Barabazar zones respectively stood very close to their group 
mark. In the scheduled caste group the per-family average 
debt was highest amongst the Dhobas of both the zones, 
being 258 kgs. in Balarampur and 97 kgs. in Barabazar. In 
the non-scheduled group, several communities were involved 
in debt beyond the extent of the group-mark. These were the 
Goalas (343 kgs.), Karmakars (247 kgs.) and Kurmi Mahatos 
(163 kgs.) of Barabazar and Napits (501 kgs.) of Balarampur. 
In the latter zone the Karmakars with 194 kgs. and Kurmi 
Mahatos with 195 kgs. of per-family average debt stood well 
below the combined figure for 'other communities . 


It will be seen further that both the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes were more prone to have recourse to grain 
loan, which is usually paid back in terms of labour. 


Transactions in cash or kind between private credit 
agencies and agriculturalists are now regulated by the Bengal 
Money-lenders Act of 1940, which requires every money- 
lender to obtain a licence valid for 3 years from appropriate 
authorities, maintain a cash book, ledger and a receipt book 
and observe other relevant formalities. Under the Act the 
borrower is not liable to pay any amount in respect of the 
principal and interest of a loan which, together with any 
amount already paid, exceeds twice the principal of the ori¬ 
ginal loan. He is not bound to pay simple interest exceeding 
10 per cent on unsecured loans and 8 per cent of secure 
ones. There were 86 registered money-lenders in the district 
in 1970 under the Money-lenders Act. 


Ten centres of the district are served by 14 branches of 
commercial banks. Of these, only 2 branches are situated 
in rural areas, namely, Barabazar and Manbazar, while the 
rest are located at urban centres of Adra, Balarampur, Jhalda, 
Puruliya, Raghunathpur, Hura, Kashipur and Santaldihi. 
The following statement gives the relevant information about 
the branches of the commercial banks functioning in t e 

district in 1972. 


Joint-stock 

banks 


PUR—27 
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Name of 
the bank 

Location 

Status 

State Bank 
of India 

Adra 

Manbazar 

Puruliya 

Puruliya 

Pay-office 
Sub-office 
Branch 
Develop¬ 
ment office 


Barabazar 

Hura 

Sub-office 


United Bank 

of India Jhalda Branch 

Kashipur » 

Puruliya » 

Raghunathpur „ 
Santaldihi » 

Adra »» 

Central Bank 

of India Balarampur Pay-office 

Puruliya Sub-office 

Punjab 

National 

Bank Puruliya Sub-office 


Date of opening 


6 August 

1962 

12 November 

1970 

12 January 

1954 

16 June 

1970 

— 

10 July 

1971 


25 February 

1970 

31 August 

1971 

4 September 

1945 

28 July 

1969 

30 August 

1970 

30 August 

1970 


12 December 1969 


In the field of deposits, the branches located in Puruliya 
accounted for 95.7 per cent of the total commercial bank 
deposits of the district in December 1967, the corresponding 
figure being 97.7 per cent in March 1970. The total deposits 
of the commercial banks amounted to Rs. 269.05 lakhs 
during the year 1970-71. The total agricultural credit dis¬ 
pensed by these banks during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 3.14 lakhs. The performance of the branches of the 
United Bank of India and the State Bank of India at puruliya 
town in the field of deposits and advances during the years 
1969, 1970 and 1971 and for the period up to June 1972 is 
indicated in the following statement. 
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1969 1970 

1971 

1972 

United Bank of India 


(up to June) 

Puruliya 

(in lakhs of rupees) 


a) Deposits 

52.20 58.81 

68.16 

75.73 

b) Total advance 

1.61 3.70 

12.41 

21.02 

i) Agriculture 

— 1.07 

3.89 

12.69 

ii) Small-scale 




industries 

0.56 0.65 

2.14 

2.07 

State Bank of India 




Puruliya 




a) Deposits 

106.00 119.00 

129.00 

173.00 

b) Total advance 

1.71 7.54 

12.80 

11.26 

i) Agriculture 

— 1.00 

1.06 

1.36 

ii) Small-scale 




industries 

1.05 1.05 

1.35 

1.49 

A large part of 

rural credit is 

provided by 

the co- 

operative banks. The district has 1 

Central Co-operative 

Bank, styled as the 

Puruliya Central Co-operative Bank 

Limited, which was. 

at the time of its establishment on 19 

September 1947, known as the Puruliya Central Co-operative 

Union. It has operational jurisdiction over the whole district 

with 2 Branches at Balarampur and Jhalda. A fair 

idea of 

the condition of the bank during the years 1972-73, 

1973-74 

and 1974-75 may be had from the following table : 



1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Number of members 




1) Society 

694 

514 

539 

2) Individual 

58 

58 

61 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


Working capital 

52.11 

81.98 

92.75 

Loan issued 

20.24 

37.39 

35.18 

Loan outstanding 

31.31 

5.76 

40.36 

Deposits 

20.21 

23.98 

25.70 

Profit 

0.78 

0.84 

0.89 


There is a branch of the West Bengal Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Land Development Bank Limited at Puruliya. Its position 
during the years 1972.73, 1973-74 and 1974-75 was as 


Co-operative 

banks 
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Life Insurance 
and National 
Savings Schemes 


State Assistance 
to industrial 
development 


Membership 

Working capital 
Loan issued 
Loan outstanding 
Deposits 
Profit (-4-)* 

Loss (-)* 


1974-75 

34,000 

36.23 

25.20 

24.00 

0.54 

0.12 


follows • membership (individual) 325, 614 and 932 respec¬ 
tively ; loan issued Rs. 3.21 lakhs, Rs. 8.39 lakhs and Rs 
10 37 lakhs respectively and loan outstanding Rs. 6.72 lakhs, 

Rs . 14.05 lakhs and Rs. 23.19 lakhs respectiydy. The 
numbers of agricultural credit societies were 305 in 1972-73, 

268 in 1973-74 and 317 in 1974-75. Their position during 

these years is indicated below : 

1972-73 1973-74 

25,210 29,180 

(in lakhs of rupees) 

23.28 30.74 

13.77 20.75 

15.79 20.38 

0.38 0.75 

0.30 °- 41 

>v _ ; 0.10 0.17 

The district is served by the Asansol Divisional Office 
of the Life Insurance Corporation of India, whic as no 
unit in the district. It had a total business of Rs 137.64 
lakhs for 1,952 policies in 1970-71, Rs. 200.35 lakhs for 
2,998 policies in 1971-72, Rs. 203.21 lakhs for 2,696 polices 
in 1972-73, Rs. 207.81 lakhs for 2,774 policies in 19 d 
and Rs. 236.99 lakhs for 3,206 policies in 1174-75 1 . The 
Post Office Savings Bank in the district had a total deposi 
Of RS 144.5 lakhs for a total of' 97,928 accounts m 
1974-75 It also mobilized deposits of Rs. 10.5 lakhs loi 
12,880 Cumulative Time Deposit Accounts and Rs. 0.7 lakhs 

for 937 Recurring Deposit Accounts®. 

Under the Bengal State Aid to Industries Act, the State 

Government tendered financial assistance to various types of 
industries, as detailed below during the years 1967-68, 
1968-69, 1969-70 and 1970-71 3 . 

♦Xhe^respectiveTgures represent the performance of thei different 
societies which have been grouped together according as they earned 
nrofit or incurred loss during the same year. 

T Source: Divisional Manager, Life Insurance Corporation of. 

2. Source ^Superintendent of Post Offices, Bankura Division, 
Bankura. 

3. United Bank of India—op. cit., p. 533. 
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loans under the state aid to industr 

(Amounts in thousand rupees) 

tOfiQ 70 1970-71 

1,67-68 1968-69 «££> No . of 

Unit °Amount Units Amount Units Amount Units Amount 


idustry 

,mall hand- 
ools & 
Cutlery 


1 


3.0 


40 


1 

2 


3.5 

4.0 


Carpentry 

Wheat grinding 

1 2.0 

1 

3.5 

—■ 

■ 



Musical 

Instruments 

Bricks & Tiles 
Bidi -making 

2 TO 

6 23.5 

1 0.6 

4 

9.0 

1 

1 

2 

0.5 

2.0 

3.0 

3 

3 

6.5 

5.2 

General 

Engineering 

Services 

4 11.0 

5 

10.9 

6 

7.5 

5 

12.9 


'assar 

veaving 

Soap 

Shoe-making 
Straw-cutting 
Sweatmeat 
Poultry 
Printing press 

Photographic 

studio 

Leather 

products 

Lime 

Timber 

Tailoring 

Total 


11 

1 


6.5 

6.0 


05 


1 

1 


2.0 

2.0 


1 

1 


2.0 

0.5 


1 


5.0 


1 

2 

2 


2.0 

20 

3.7 

3.5 


0.8 


1 

1 

29 


1.0 

0.5 

57.1 


14 31.4 


18 


27.7 17 


35.4 
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Commerce 


The important agricultural commodities of the district 
that are marketed are paddy, straw, rice and lac. Of these 
commodities, the marketing of rice and paddy through the 
normal channels has ceased after the introduction of the 
West Bengal, Rice (Movement Control) Order, 1964 and 
West Bengal Essential Commodities (Restriction on Move¬ 
ment) Control Order, 1965. The village growers, instead 
of selling their produce to the aratdars or to the loca 
mills, are now required, under statuatory obligation, to deli¬ 
ver it to the procurement aud supply branch of the Food 
and Supply Department of the State Government, or to 
the various agencies like the Food Corporation of India 
which entered the field under the West Bengal Food Grams 
Control (levy) Order, 1966. In consequence, the market 
functionaries like beparis, aratdars, brokers and rice mills, 
etc., are now simply agents through whom rice or paddy 
is procured by the State Government. 

The main agricultural produce of the district is, how¬ 
ever the lac, the cultivation of which is generally carried on 
by small cultivators, mostly belonging to scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. The producers depend upon the 
nearest available rural markets, known as hats, which are 
the primary markets for sticklac. The bulk of the raw 
lac passes through these hats before its arrival at the 
consuming end, that is, the manufacturing units. The 
agencies which figure in the marketing of sticklac in the 
hats are the producers, paikars, dalals, brokers and agents 
of the factory owners. Besides, a sizeable quantity is pro¬ 
cured by itinerant petty paikars who approach the growers 
or the labourers, paid in kind at the rate of 5 kgs. per 
quintal of lac winnowed at the latters’ residences during 
the months of Baisakh and Aswin and purchase the pro¬ 
ducts at prices dictated by themselves (paikars). Un¬ 
scrupulous intermediaries taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the growers deduce exorbitant charges by way of 
dhalta and shukti from the sale proceeds, depriving the 
latter of their legitimate share. Dhalta is charged on the 
sellers to cover loss on account of admixture of foreign 
materials like dust, stone and other particles. Shukti is 
like-wise charged to cover loss on account of drying. Pre- 
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viously, a glazing malpractice, very much in vogue, was 
the reckoning of 200 tolas for a seer. These petty paikars 
sell to aratdars who usually advance money to the former. 
From aratdars the produce goes to the kuthials. In order 
to save the growers from the clutches of the intermedia¬ 
ries by ensuring fair prices to the former for their produce, 
the State Government has recently fixed the minimum price 
of sticklac at Rs. 3 per kg. Further, the Government has 
appointed the Small Industries Corporation for purchase 
of sticklac from the growers as also for supply of pure 
lac to the State Trading Corporation of India. 

As regards the marketing of cattle and poultry birds, 
the beparis and fariahs frequent the growers’ sites and 
collect these articles in order to sell them directly to con¬ 
sumers or to traders of different places. Vegetables are 
brought by beparis or growers to the market. These are 
disposed of through whole-sellers who export them to various 
places outside the district, e. g., Tatanagar, Bokaro, Ranchi 

and Asansol. 

The following is a list of various types of market 
charges levied on the sellers at the time of transaction of 
various commodities : 

A. Vegetables: 

1) Brokerage— 50 paise to Re. 1.00 per quintal 

2) Weighrnent—10 paise to 15 paise per quintal 

3) Miscellaneous— 50 paise to Re. 1.00 per cartload 

4 ) ^ —10 paise to 25 paise per basket 

5) Loading and unloading—20 paise per quintal 

B. Cattle : 

Miscellaneous—Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 3.00 per head 
of cow or buffalo and 25 paise 
to 50 paise per goat or sheep 

C. Poultry : 

Miscellaneous— 10 paise per bird 


D Lac : 

Brokerage—Rs. 1.25 to Rs. 2.50 per quintal 
In the seventies of the last century the principal arti¬ 
cles of export of the district, according to Hunter, consis¬ 
ted of oil-seeds, pulses, ghee, lac, indigo, tassar silk co. 
coons, timber, resin and coal. Rice and paddy were alsp 
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exported in a good season. The imports consisted of salt, 
piece-goods, brass utensils, and unwrought iron. Hunter, 
however, could not give any information as to the value 
of the exports and imports, but quoted the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to state that these were evenly balanced 1 . 

Coal was, in the first decade of the present century, 
the most important article of export, followed closely in 
point of value by lac ; a long way behind these two commo¬ 
dities in volume and value came rice, paddy, gram and 
various pulses. In 1909, coal worth Rs. 150 lakhs was 
exported out of the erstwhile Manbhum district. Sticklac 
and its various manufactured forms, valued at Rs. 40 to 
50 lakhs, occupied the intermediate position in the list of 
exported items, followed a long way behind by all kinds 
of foodgrains valued at Rs. 3 lakhs. The chief imports 
were rice, pulses, sugar (refined and unrefined), salt, 
English and Indian cotton piece-goods, tobacco, and kero¬ 
sene oil. The bulk of the exports was destined for Calcutta 
though coal in large quantities went to Bombay, Uttar- 
pradesh, etc., and a considerable quantity of raw lac to 
Mirzapur, Bihar and Barddhaman took the bulk of the 
exports of rice, and Ranchi and Singhbhum the various 
pulses. Imported rice mainly came from Barddhaman, 
Bankura, Singhbhum and Sambalpur; gram and pulses 
from Bihar districts including Ranchi ; most of the raw 
sugar and tobacco from Barddhaman and Bihar ; oilseeds 
principally from the districts of Bihar; raw lac in 
considerable quantities from Ranchi and Singhbhum and 
the bulk of the other consumer goods from Calcutta. The 
chief centres of trade then were the towns of Puruliya and 
Jhalda in the north of the district, Balarampur in the 
south and Manbazar and Barabazar in the east and south¬ 
east 2 . 

In 1959-60, the imports of agricultural produce into the 
district consisted of pulses, jaggery, wheat, and wheat products, 
mustard-oil, mustard-seed, musterd-cake, fruits, potatoes, 


1. Hunter, W. W.,—op. cit. p. 352. 

2. Coupland, H.,—op. cjt. p. 167, 
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onions, tobacco, spices, maize, lac and vegetables, etc. 
The principal items of export were rice, paddy, straw, lac, 
vegetables, etc. The volume and value of these articles 
are given in the table below.* 


IMPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS INTO 
PURULIYA DISTRICT: 1959-60 


Articles of import 

Volume 

Value 

Pulses 

(in maunds) 

(in Rs.) 

1,60,800 

32,00,000 

Jaggery 

99,000 

14,85,000 

Wheat and 



wheat-products 

75,000 

11,25,000 

Mustard-oil 

55,000 

39,20,000 

Mustard-seed 

60,700 

16,99,000 

Mustard-cake 

7,000 

7.00,000 

Fruits 

25,000 

10,00,000 

Potatoes 

57,000 

5,70,000 

Onion 

38,000 

4,56,000 

Tobacco 

34,000 

58,50,000 

Spices 

10,000 

5,00,000 

Maize 

20,000 

2,40,000 

Vegetables 

10,000 

1,00,000 


EXPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE FROM 
PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1959-60 


Articles 
of export 

Volume 
(in maunds) 

Value 
(in Rs.) 

Destination 

Paddy 

8,00,000 

96,00,000 

Bankura, 

Rice 

2,00,000 

40,00,000 

Medinipur, 

Barddhaman 

Calcutta 

Bankura, 

Lac 

Paddy-straw 

3,50,000 

30,000 

21,00,000 

60,000 

Medinipur, 

Barddhaman 

Calcutta 

Bankura, 

Vegetables 

15,000 

1,50,000 

Calcutta 

Bihar 


1. Source : District Agricultural Marketing Officer, Puruliya. 
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In 1959-60, important articles of agricultural produce 
passing through the wholesale markets of Puruliya, Jhalda, 
Balarampur, Manbazar, Barabazar, Banduan and Hura 
were paddy, rice, potatoes, jaggery, mustard-oil, mustard- 
cake, lac and tobacco. The bulk of the arrivals of lac, 
rice and paddy was despatched outside the district. The 
table below indicates the volume of transactions made in 
this behalf during 1959-60. 


TRANSACTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN 
IMPORTANT WHOLESALE MARKETS OF 
PURULIYA DISTRICT IN 1959-60 


Markets 

Commodities 

Volume 
(in maunds) 

Puruliya 

Paddy, rice, pulses, 
potatoes, jaggery, 
mustard-oil, 

mustard-cake, 
tobacco, vegetables 

30,00,000 

Jhalda 

Lac 

40,00,000 

Balarampur 

Lac, paddy, rice 

40,00,000 

Manbazar 

Lac, paddy, rice 

3,00,000 

Barabazar 

Lac, paddy, rice 

3,00,000 

Banduan 

Paddy, rice 

2,50,000 

Hura 

Paddy, rice 

2,00,000 


Although relevant data about the volume and value 
of the articles handled by these markets are not available, 
yet the following information pertaining to Balarampur 
market ( which has been recently declared by the State 
Government as a regulated market) for the period 1966-67 
to 1970-71 will speak for itself. 1 


1. Source : District Agricultural Marketing Officer, Puruliya, 
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VOLUME AND VALUE OF ARTICLES HANDLED IN 



BALARAMPUR 

MARKET : 

1966-71 


Articles 

Year 

Volume 


Value 



(in quintals) 

(in Rs.) 

Rice 

1965-67 

4,400 


5,46,000 


1967-68 

4,675 


5,80,125 


1968-69 

4,950 


6,14,250 


1969-70 

5,225 


6,48,375 


1970-71 

5,500 


6,82,500 

Vegetables 

1966-67 

27,449 


14,81,791 


1967-68 

28,894 


15,59,785 


1968-69 

30,415 


16,41,879 


1969-70 

32,015 


17,28,715 


1970-71 

33,700 


18,19,700 

Cattle 

1966-67 

45,087 i 

QOS 

1,15,76,310 


1967-68 

45,301 

99 

1,15,99,310 


1968-69 

45,540 

99 

1,15,54,000 


1969-70 

45,770 

99 

1,15,77,000 


1970-71 

46,000 

99 

1,16,00,000 

Poultry 

1966-67 

24,250 

99 

71,250 


1967-68 

24,500 

99 

72,500 


1968-69 

24,750 

99 

73,750 


1969-70 

25,000 

99 

75,000 


1970-71 

25,000 

99 

75,000 

Lac 

1966-67 

60,000 


1,92,00,000 


1967-68 

58,000 


1,94,00,000 


1968-69 

56,000 


1,95,94,400 


1969-70 

56,000 


1,96,00,000 


1970-71 

56,000 


1,96,00,000 

Apart from the centres mentioned 

above, 

the hats and 


markets dealing in wholesale and/or retail business of rice, 
paddy, vegetables, lac, pulses, mustard-oil, gur, etc., lie 
scattered throughout the district. A list of these hats and 
markets is given in Appendix I at the end of this chapter. 

Fairs and melas , held chiefly on religious occasions and 
mostly in rural areas, provide opportunities for the sale of 
large quantities of country produce as also some quantity of 
industrial products, chiefly constituting of articles of daily 
necessity. A detailed list of fairs and melas held in the 
district round the year is given in the Appendix II at the end 
of this chapter. 


Centres of 
wholesale and 
retail business 


Fairs and 
melas 
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2^0 

There are 

keting societies in the distric ^ ing So ciety Ltd., Puncha 

Co-operative Agncultura ^ Marketing Society Ltd., 

Large-sized Co-operatw Agricultural Marketing 

Manbazar Large-siz _ si zed Co-operative Agu 

Society Ltd., Balarampur Larg Large . silcd C o-ope.a- 

tural Marketing Society L > ud . B arabazar Large- 

live Agricultural Marketing 1 ,, Marketing Society Ltd., 
sized Co-operative Ag " C “ ive Agricultural Marketing 

Baghmundi Large-sized Co P tive Agricultural 

Soceity Ltd., ^ipt Large-si-d Co-op«£ 

Marketing Society Ltd. P Atsha Large-sized Co- 

Agricultural Marketing ^ ’ Society Ltd., Kash.pur 

operative Agricultural Marketing Society/Ltd., 

Large-sized Co-operative ^ ^ Agricultural Marke- 

Raghunathpur Large-sized^ ^ ^ Co-operative Agn- 
ting Society Ltd., . d Meturia Large-sized 

cultural Marketing Society Ltd., Para Large- 

operative Agricultural Market S ing Soclety Ltd., 

sized Co-operative Agricultural Marketing 

Puruliya Large-sized Co-op Large-sized Co-operative 

society Ltd., and Their position during 

Agricultural Market, ^ is indic ated m the 


Society Ltd., aim * --- . d xhe ir position during 

Agricultural Marketing Society^ ^ . indicated m the 

the years 1972-73, 
table below 1 . 

1972-73 1973-74 

Memberships 364 

(i) Societies 32,310 

. , 6.54 6 - 58 

Working Capital Q l6 0.U 

Deposits 13.89 

Purchase Q .33 

Sale 0 .I 6 

Prolit (-fO* 0.4 

Loss (-—) Societies, Puruliya. 

»“r *r. i >“■ 


9.61 

0.29 

0.38 

0.03 


1974-75 

372 

32,925 

6.89 

0.17 

16.76 

0.25 

0.49 

0.02 
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Besides, the Puruliya Wholesale Consumers’ Co-operative 
Society Ltd., is the only one of its kind in the district. Its 
position during the years 1972-73, 1973-74 and 1974-75 may 
be glanced from the table below L 


Membership 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

(i) Societies 

33 

41 

46 

(ii) Individuals 

452 

1,241 

2,224 

(in 

lakhs of r 

upees) 


Working Capital 

3.85 

5.46 

8.72 

Deposits 

0.68 

0.10 

0.21 

Purchase 

18.01 

19.06 

28.61 

Sale 

18.41 

18.45 

30.10 

Profit( +)/Loss(—) 

0.86 

+0.24 

+0.26 


Dissemination of trade news etc., is mainly done by 
local journals as also by the newspapers published from 
Calcutta. The Calcutta station of the All India Radio also 
broadcasts market news regularly. 

Before the introduction of the metric system in the 
district in 1961, units of weight in use were the following : 
the standard for buying and selling was based upon the seer 
(ser) of 80 tolas weight, each tola weighing 180 grains. The 
weights and their equivalents in the English were :— 


5 tola of 180 grains each 
4 chhataks 

4 poas 

5 sers 

8 pasuris 


= 1 chhatak 

= 1 poa 

= 1 ser of 80 tolas 

= 1 ' pasuri 

= 1 maund (mon) 


While these weights were all based upon the standard 
ser of 80 tolas, in rural areas of the district, however, a ser 
ranged from 60 to 112 tolas . Besides, measuring bowls 
known as paila, which contained almost one ser but varied 
considerably in different parts of the district, were used 
mainly for retail sale and purchase of paddy. 


Land was measured according to the following stan¬ 
dards : 21 jabs = 1 anguli ; 4 angulis = 1 mushti or 3 inches; 
3 mu slit is = 1 bigat, or 9 inches ; 2 bigats = 1 hath or cubit 


Dissemination 
of trade news 


Weights and 
Measures 


L Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Puruliya. 
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of 18 inches ; 5 haths in length by 4 in width = 1 c/ihatak, 
or 45 square feet ; 16 chhataks = 1 katfia or 720 square 
leet ; 20 kathas = 1 bigha, or 14,400 sq. ft. 

Other units of weights and measures in vogue in the 
district prior to the introduction of metric system in 1961 are 
indicated below. 


Weights 

(Avoirdupois) 

Weights 

(jewellers) 


— ton, hundred weight (cwt), quarter, 
stone, pound, ounce, dram 

— tola or bhari, mask a, anna, rati , d/tan 


Liquid measure maund, seer, poa , chhatak 

(Indian) 

Liquid measure — gallon, quart, pint, gill 
(English) 


Linear measure 


— mile, yard, foot, inch. 


TABLE—A 

EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF INDEBTEDNESS IN 
SEVEN VILLAGES OF BARABAZAR POLICE STATION 
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APPENDIX—I 

LIST OF HATS AND MARKETS IN THE DISTRICT OF PURULIYA 


Name of 

Date 

Days 

Principal agricultural 

Mainly 

Daily 

Hat/ 

of 

of 

commodities dealt with 

wholesale 

average 

Market 

start¬ 

sitt¬ 


or retail 

atten¬ 


ing 

ing 



dance 


PURULIYA P.S. 


Puruliya 1890 Daily 

Rice, paddy, pulses and 

Retail 

6,000 

Mu nicipal 

vegetables 



Market 




Puruliya 1870 Daily 

Rice, paddy, pulses, oils. 

Wholesale 

4,000 

Chawk Bazar 

vegetables and fruits 




BALARAMPUR P.S. 

Balarampur 1870 Tuesday Lac, rice, paddy, cattle, Wholesale- 5,000 

vegetables and pulses cum-retail 

JHALDA P.S. 

Jhalda 1820 Tuesday Lac, pulses, oilseeds, rice, —do— 5,000 

paddy and cattle 

MANBAZAR P.S. 

Manbazar 1880 Tuesday Rice, paddy, potatoes, vege- —do— 4,000 

tables, lac and pulses 

HURA P.S. 

Hura 1890 Wednes- Rice, paddy, pulses —do—• 3,000 

day and vegetables 

KASHIPUR P.S. 

Kashipur 1860 Thursday Cattle, rice, paddy, pulses, —do— 6,000 

and Sun- poultry and milk 

day 


RAGIIUNATHPUR P.S. 

Raghunathpur 1860 Daily Rice, paddy, pulses, vege- —do— 2,500 

tables and oils 

BARABAZAR P.S. 

Barabazar " 1880 Sunday Rice, paddy, lac, pulses —do— 5,000 

and vegetables 


PUR—29 
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Name of 

Hat/ 

Market 


Date Days 
of of ' 
start- sitt¬ 
ing ing 


Principal agricultural 
commodities dealt with 


Mainly 
wholesale 
or retail 


Daily 

average 

atten¬ 

dance 


ARSHA P S. 
Arsha 

Kantadighi 

PARA P.S. 
Anara 

JAIPUR P.S. 


1902 Thursday 
1910 Monday 


1918 Tuesday 


Rice, paddy, pulses 
and vegetables 

Rice, paddy, pulses 
and vegetables 


Rice paddy, pulses, oils 
and vegetables 


Retail 
—do— 


SANTURI P.S. 

Santuri 1890 Saturday 

Kuliapal 1895 Wednes- 


1895 Wednes¬ 
day 


PURULIYA P.S. 

Ghagarguri 

Chakaltore 


1930 Sunday 
1912 Daily 


Rice, paddy, pulses, fish 
and vegetables 

Rice, paddy, pulses 
and vegetables 


Rice, vegetables and pulses 

—do— 


—do— 


2,500 

2,500 


2,000 


Jaipur 

Market 

1880 

Wednes¬ 
day and 
Saturday 

Rice, paddy, cane, gur, 
pulses, oils and lac 

Wholesale- 

cum-retail 

3,000 

BAGHMUNDI 

P.S. 





Baghmundi 

Kalimati 

1900 

1910 

Daily 

Tuesday 

Rice, paddy, pulses and oils 
Rice, paddy, pulses and lac 

Retail 

1,000 

2,000 

JHALDA P.S. 

Tulin 

Bagunkodar 

PUNCHA P.S. 

1895 

1900 

Sunday 

Friday 

Lac, oilseeds, rice and pulses 

Rice, paddy, vegetables, 
fish and lac 

—do— 

1,500 

2,000 

Puncha 

1895 

Sunday 

Rice, paddy, vegetables 
and pulses 

—do— 

2,000 

RAGHUNATHPUR P.S. 




Cheliyama 

1905 

Daily 

Rice, paddy, pulses 
and vegetables 

—do— 

1,000 


2,500 

2,000 


1,500 

500 
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Name of 

Hat/ 

Market 

Date 

of 

start¬ 

ing 

Days 

of 

sitt¬ 

ing 

Principal agricultural 
commodities dealt with 

ARSHA P.S. 

Sirkabad 

1910 

Daily 

Rice, cane, gur 
and vegetables 

Hetguri 

1920 

Wednes¬ 

day 

Rice, gur, pulses 
and vegetables 

PARA P.S. 

Dubra 

1910 

Monday 

and 

Friday 

Rice, paddy, pulses, oils 
and vegetables 

Nadiha 

1925 

Wednes¬ 

day 

Rice, vegetables and fish 

JAIPUR P.S. 

Bartaur 

1928 

Monday 

Rice and vegetables 

Ropo 

BALARAMPUR 

1935 

P.S. 

Friday 

-do— 

Urma 

1895 

Friday 

Lac, rice, firewood and 
vegetables 

Dabha 

1912 

Wednes- 

Lac, rice and vegetables 


day and 
Saturday 


BAGHMUNDI 

P.S. 



Burda 

1915 

Saturday 

Rice and vegetables 

Koreng 

1928 

Friday 

—do— 

JHALDA P.S. 




Nohata 

1918 

Wednes¬ 

day 

-do-. 

MANBAZAR 1 

P.S. 



Jamtari 

1910 

Saturday 

—do— 

Boro 

1920 

Monday 

—do— 

Toparbund 

1925 

Sunday 

—do— 

Gopalnagar 

1890 

Friday 

Rice, paddy, lac and 
vegetables 

HURA P.S. 




Leadurka 

1900 

Monday 

Rice, paddv, pulses 
and vegetables 

Maguria 

1910 

Friday 

Rice and vegetables 

BANDUAN P.S. 




1915 

Sunday 

Firewood, timber, rice 

Dhadka 


and vegetables 


Daily 

Mainly average 

wholesale atten- 

or retail dance 


Retail 


400 

800 


1,500 


800 


—do- 
—do- 


500 

500 


—do- 


1,000 

600 


—do— 400 

—do— 300 

—do— 400 



1,200 

600 

400 

1,200 


——do- 


800 

500 



600 
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APPENDIX—II 

LIST OF FAIRS AND FESTIVALS IN THE DISTRICT OF PURUL1YA 


Name of place 

Month of Occurrence 

Religious 

Duration 


where Mela or 

English 

Bengali 

or other 

(No. of 

Attendance 

Fair is held 

Calendar 

Calendar 

occasion 

days) 

(approximate) 


ARSHA P.S. 

Sirkabad 

September- Aswin 

Durga Puja 

4-5 

1,000 

Sirkabad 

October 

April Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

1 

1,000 

Ulugoria 

September- Aswin 

Ortnhpr 

Durga Puja 

Not available 

5,000 

Ulugoria 

October- 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

Not available 

5,000 

Ulugoria 

November 

April Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

Not available 

5,000 

Dculghata 

January 

Poush 

Poush Parvan 

1 

25,000-30,000 

Dculghata 

March- 

Chaitra 

Barunisnan 

1 

25,000-30,000 

♦ 

Palpal 

April 

April Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

5 

1,500 

Palpal 

August 

Sravan 

Manasa Puja 

1 

1,500 

Patuara 

May- 

Jaistha 

Siv Puja 

1 

2,000 


June 


BAGHMUNDI P.S. 


Dculiharup 

June 

Jaistha 

Siv Puja (Erusnath 
and Nakti 

Kurani) 

1 

30,000-35,000 


Barriya * 

April 

Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

1 

1,000 

Barriya 

August 

Sravan 

Manasa Puja 

1 

1,000 

BALARAMPUR P.S. 





Balarampur 

Town 

,lune- 

July 

Ashar- 

Rathajatra 

1 

40,000 

Darda 

September- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

Not available 

1,000 

Dard'ti 

April 

Chaitra - - 

-Siv Puja 

i:. 

20,000-25,000 

Rapkata 

August 

Sravan 

Manasa Puja 

2 

1,000 

Rapkata 

January 

Magh 

Saraswati Puja 

3 

1,000 

Bela 

September- 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

2 

1,000 

October 



• -•• • • • 


Bela 

October- 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

2 

1,000 


•November 


■ .... 

. ... 


Bela 

January 

Magh 

Saraswati Puja 

2 

.1,000 

Bela 

April 

Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

z. 

1;000 

Rupchap 

"’’August 

Sravan- • • 

--Manasa Puja 

3 ". 

1,000 
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Name of place 

Month of Occurrence 

Religious 

Duration 


where Mela or 

English 

Bengali 

or other 

(No. of 

Attendance 

Fair is held 

Calendar 

Calendar 

occasion 

days) 

(approximate) 

Malti 

January 

Magh 

Bhansingh 
Thakur Puja 

1 

4,000 

Chota Urma 

Septcmber- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

3 

10,000 

BARABAZAR 

P.S. 





Berada 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

1 

1,500 

Raidih 

April- 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

2 

700-800 


May 



Barabazar 

August- 

September 

Bhadra 

India Puja 

1 

8,000-10,000 

Baradaha 

March 

Falgun 

Siv Chaturdasi 3 

10,000-12,000 

BANDUAN P.S. 





Chilla 

January 

Magh 

Khelaichandi 

Puja 

1 

12,000 

Chilla 

January 

Poush 

Tusu Puja 

3 

10,000-12,000 

Karalikol 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

3 

4,000-5,000 

Banduan 

Junc- 

July 

Ashar 

Rathajatra 

1 

12,000 

Banduan 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

3 

4,000 

Banduan 

January 

Poush 

Tusu Puja 

3 

10,000-12,000 

Kcndapara 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

3 

4,000-5,000 

Kendapara 

January 

Poush 

Tusu Puja 

3 

11,000 

Kunchioja 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

3 

5,000 

Kunchioja 

January 

Poush 

Tusu Puja 

3 

10,000-12,000 

Koilapal 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

3 

4*000-5,000 

Koilapal 

January 

Poush 

Tusu Puja 

3 

11,000 

HURA P.S. 






Lakshmanpur 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

1 

2,000-3,400 

Sijumakhna 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

2-3 

r 500-1,000 

Kulapahal 

April- 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

3 

400-500 


May 





Chakalta- 

Bhagabandh 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

2 

2,500 

Hura 

January 

Poush 

- Poush Parvan 

1 

2,500-3,000 

Baragram 

Not 

Not 

Silabatimata 

Not 

4,000-5,000 


available 

available 


available 

JAIPUR P.S. 






Diirma 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

1 

Not available 

Tanasi 

August 

Sravan 

Mauasa Puja 

1 

Not available 
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Name of place Month of Occurrence Religious Duration 

where Me/a or English Bengali or other (No. of Attendance 

Pair is held Calendar Calendar occasion days) (approximate) 


JHALDA P.S. 


Kalma 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Gajan 

1 

Not available 

Kalma 

Septcmber- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

1 

1,500-2,000 

Tulin 

January 

Poush 

Makar (Poush) 
Sankranti 

1 

80,000-90,000 

Tulin 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

1 

80.000-90,000 

largo 

January 

Poush 

Poush Sankranti 

1 

5,000-6,000 

Jargo 

March- 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

1 

7,000-8,000 

Jargo 

January- 

February 

Magh 

Sri Sri 

Raghunath 

Jew’s Utsab 

3 

10,000 

Nawadialias 

Koradi 

(Satighat) 

March 

Falgun 

Harinam 

Sankirtan 

3-5 

15,000-20,000 

Begunkodar 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Rashjatra 

3 

10,000-12,000 

Belyadi 

April 

Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

1 

1,500 

Simri 

January 

Magh 

Jahiradcbi Puja 

1 

300-400 

Bararola 

Septcmbcr- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

4 

500-600 

Bararola 

May- 

Junc 

Jaistha 

Siv Puja 

1 

500-600 

Deulghata 

January 

Poush 

Poush Sankranti 

Not available 

1,000 

Dculghata 

March- 

April 

Chaitra 

Barunisnan 

Not available 

1,000 

Patjhalda 

January 

Magh 

Satya Mela 

3 

Not available 

Gagnabad 

May 

Baisakh 

Dharmaraj Puja 

2 

2,000 

Barra 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

7 

10,000-15,000 

Kalapathar 

February- 

March 

Magh- 

Falgun 

Maghi Purnima 

4 

5,000-6,000 

Dumjuri 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja (Chaitra 
Sankranti) 

4 

1,000-1,200 

Sonathol 

March 

Falgun 

Dolejatra 

4 

20,000-25,000 

Sonathol 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

3 

Not available 

Kusjuri 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

3 

Not available 

Bodma 

October- 

November 

Kaitik 

Lakshmi Puja 

2-3 

Not available 

Amlabahal 

Variable 

Variable 

Muharram 

Not available 

Not available 

Duliabar 

January 

Magh 

Saraswati Puja 

3-4 

300 

Rangamati 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

1 

250 

Belyadanga 

Not 

available 

Not 

available 

Harinam 

Sankirtan 

Not available 

Not available 

Adra 

September- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

2-3 

3,000-4,000 
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Name of place 
where Mela or 
Fair is held 


Month of Occurrence 
English Bengali 
Calendar Calendar 


Religious 
or other 
occasion 


Duration 

(No. of Attendance 

days) (approximate) 


Madandih 

March 

Falgun 

Harinam 

4 

4,000-5,000 




Sankirtan 


Neturia 

May 

June- 

Jaistha 

Kali Puja 

1 

500 

PARA P.S. 






Rahardi 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

I 

200 

Balichasa 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

1 

300 

Ketlapur 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

1 

250 

Para 

May 

Baisakh 

Dharmaraj Puja 

3 

20,000-25,000 

PUNCHA P.S. 





Tatari 

Not 

Not 

Mahadeb Puja 

1 

400-500 


available 

available 

Damodarpur 

March 

April 

Chaitra 

Basanti Puja 

3 

3,000 

Damodarpur 

April- 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

1 

1,000 


May 



Kundhurka 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

1 

Not available 

Debagram 

January 

Poush 

Makar 

Sankranti 

3 

1,200 

Debagram 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

3 

1,200 

PURULIYA 

MUFFASSIL 

P.S. 




Nadiara 

January 

Magh 

Khelai Chandi 
Puja 

1 

1,200 

Golamara 

January 

Magh 

Khelai Chandi 
Puja 

2-3 

500 

Dumdumi 

April 

Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

4-5 

2,000 

Palaskola 

April 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

3 

Not available 

Pindra 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Puja 

3 

Not available 

Chakaltore 

March 

Falgun 

Siv Chaturdasi 

3 

Not available 

Chakaltore 

September 

Bhadra 

Chata Parab 

1 

. 20,000-30,000 

Anai 

January 

Poush 

Makar Sankranti 

Not available 

8,000-9,000 

Jambad 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

3 

Not available 

Bhagabandh 

May 

Baisakh 

Siv Puja 

3 

Not available 

Biralgoria 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

1 

300-400 

Batkara 

September- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

2-3 

500-600 

Nadr$ 

August 

Sravan 

Manasa Puja 

3-4 

400-500 
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Name of place 

Month of Occurrence 

Religious 

Duration 


where Mela or 

English 

Bengali 

or other 

(No. of 

Attendance 

Fair is held 

Calendar 

Calendar 

occasion 

days) 

(approximate) 

Nadra 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan 

3-4 

400-500 

Harialgara 

Not 

Not 

Muharram 

2-3 

150-200 

fixed 

fixed 




Agoya 

May 

Baisakh 

Rash 

2-3 

500 

Sindurpur 

September- 

October 

Aswin 

Durga Puja 

1 

1,500 

Khagarjuri 

v/vw uvi 

September- 

Aswin 

Durga Puja Not available 

5,000-10,000 

October 





Khagarjuri 

January 

Magh 

Saraswati Puja Not available 

5,000 

Khagarjuri 

April 

Chaitra 

Siv Gajan Not available 

5,000-10,000 

Khagarjuri 

October- 

Kartik 

Kali Puja Not available 

5,000-10,000 

November 





Puruliya Town 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Rashjatra 

7 

Not available 

Puruliya Town 

April 

Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

1 

Not available 

Puruliya Town 

January 

Magh 

Khelaichandi 

1 

Not available 

Puruliya Town 

Not 

Not 

Gosala 

3 

Not available 

available 

available 




RAGHUNATHPUR P. S. 





Prcmsingdih 

June- 

July 

Ashar 

Rathajatra 

2 

400 

Premsingdih 

June- 

July 

Ashar 

Ulta Rathajatra 

1 

400 

Premsingdih 

March 

Falgun 

Sivaratri (Harinam 3-4 

400 



bankirtan) 



Bagra 

September- 

October 

Aswin 

Durgapuja 

4 

Not available 

Borrah 

January 

Magh 

Khelaichandi 

3 

10,000-12,000 

Mautor 

September- 

October 

Kartik 

Rashjatra 

4 

10,000 

Mautor 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

2-3 

10,000-12,000 

Shanka 

January 

Magh 

Makri Saptami 

6 

5,000-7,000 

Shanka 

January 

Poush 

Poush Parban 

6 

5,000 

Shanka 

January- 

February 

Magh 

Saraswati Puja 

6 

6,000 

Juradah 

September- 

- Aswin 

Durga Puja 

4 

2,000-4,000 


October 





Juradah 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Lakshmi Puja 

1 

2,000 

Juradah 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Kali Puja 

2 

2,000 

Juradah 

August 

Sravan 

Manasa Puja 

Not available 

2,000 

Juradah 

January- 

Magh 

Saraswati Puja 

3 

2,000 


February 


PUR—30 
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Name of place 
where Mela or 
Fair is held 

Month of Occurrence 
English Bengali 

Calendar Calendar 

Religious 
of other 

occasion 

Duration 
(No. of 
days) 

Attendance 

(approximate) 

Juradah 

Juradah 

Juradah 

Juradah 

Juradah 

Juradah 

April 

January 

March- 

April 

June- 

July 

Not 

available 

May- 

June 

Chaitra 

Poush 

Falgun- 

Chaitra 

Ashar 

Not 

available 

Yaistha 

Charak Puja 
Poush Parvan 
Sivaratri 

Ambubachi 

Badna 

Rohini 

Utsav 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Not available 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

3,000 

Not available 


SANTIPUR P.S. 


Madhukunda 

Mohanpur 

Dhanosdi 

Dandahit 

Muradi 

Muradi 


April 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

0 

3,000 



Sankranti 


January- 

Chaitra 

Kendulia 



February 


5 

200-250 

May 

January- 

February 

Baisakh 

Magh- 

Falgun 

Dharmaraj Puja 
Barsal Chandi 

Not available 

4 

400-500 

2,000-3,000 

October- 

November 

Kartik 

Rashjatra 

3 

800-900 

April 

Chaitra 

Charak Puja 

1 

200-300 



CHAPTER VII 


COMMUNICATIONS 

As far back as 600 or 500 B.C., there existed 
very important trade routes through the district, 
going from Tamluk (Tamralipta) to Patna (Pataliputra), 
Gaya, Rajgir and Banaras. The route from Tamluk to 
Patna probably passed through Raghunathpur, Telkupi and 
Jharia, which would explain the extensive ruins at Telkupi 
on the banks of the Damodar. Another route from Tamluk 
direct to Banaras probably passed through Pakbirra and 
Budhpur on the banks of the Kansai near Manbazar, and 
through Barabazar to Dulmi on the Subarnarekha ; passing 
westwards further on through Ranchi and Palamau to 
Banaras. The ruins at Boram, Balarampur, Chharra, Para 
and Katras would then be explained by the existence of 
cross roads joining up these two main routes to Patna and 
Banaras. The fact that in those ancient times the mer¬ 
chants, who are credited with having built these old temples, 
thought it worthwhile to spend such enormous sums of 
money at each of these big centres at each of the impor¬ 
tant river crossings, proves that the country was well-gov¬ 
erned and the roads were kept free from dacoits 1 

In the 5th Century A.D., Fa-Hien, the Buddhist 
scholar from China, followed by Yuang Chwang two cen¬ 
turies later, travelled quite extensively to the east of Patali¬ 
putra, covering many portions of Bengal. I-Tsing, the 
next Chinese traveller, who is _ known to have reached 
Tamralipta in 673 A.D., left a graphic account of his 
sojourn from Tamralipta to Buddha Gaya, a distance of 
about 60 yojanas according to him. Apparently, he 


Old-time 
Trade Routes 
and Highways 


1. Final Report of the Survey and Settlement Operations of the District 
of Manbhum (1918-25). Patna, 1928, p. 19. 
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followed a short-cut route across the hilly tracts of Chhota- 
nagpur 1 In this context Oldham comments, “We have 
reason to believe, having regard to the old Buddhist texts 
and other sources of information, that there had long been 
at least two routes across this hilly country, one leading 
from Banaras and Gaya to the Midnapore district through 
the Hazaribagh and Manbhum districts, and the other 
through the Monghyr, Santal Paraganas, Birbhum and 
Bankura districts, via Deogarh-Baidyanath, Sarath and 
Vishnupur, followed by Hindu pilgrims to their sacred 
shrines of Banaras, Gaya, Baidyanath and Jagannath 
(Puri).” 2 About the time when the earliest Portuguese 
travellers visited the area, Afghan semi-independent mili¬ 
tary fief-holders were settled on the frontiers of the hilly 
country. 3 From one such Afghan ruling house on Bihar 
came the Emperor Sher Shah, who is credited with the 
construction of a great road from Sonargaon, in Eastern 
Bengal, to Rohtas. 

While it is not easy to reconstruct an accurate picture 
of the state of communications in this part of the country 
for ‘want of historically correct information, the movements 
of large armies in and through this region suggest that 
there were serviceable routes across the rugged Chhotanag- 
pur region. In 1589 or 1590 during the reign of Akbar, 
Raja Man Singh marched his troops from Bhagalpur 
through the western hills to Barddhaman en route to 
reconquer Orissa ; and again a couple of years later he 
sent his troops through Jharkhand to Medinipur. On both 
these occasions he must have pssed through portions of 
this district. Raja Man Singh is said to have effected 
repairs to the old temples at Para and Telkupi. In spite 
of Raja Man Singh’s visits, so little was known about this 
tract that in 1659 Prince Mohammad, son of Aurangzeb, 

1. An interesting account of his travels is given in J. Takakusu’s 
translation of 1-Tsing’s ‘A record of the Buddhist religions as 
practised in India and Malay Archipelago' , Oxford, 1896. 

2. C.E.A.W. Oldham—‘Routes, Old and New from Lower Bengal up 
the Country’, in Bengal Past and Present ■ July—September 
1924. p. 26. 

3. ibid. p. 22. 
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and Mir Jumla had some difficulty in getting information 
about the alternative route from Patna to Bengal passing 
through Jharkhand. In 1742, the Marathas invaded 
Bengal through the hilly country to the west of Bankura. 
In 1763, European troops undertook a major campaign 
in this region. The movement of the East India Company’s 
forces through the “hilly country” was to have an import¬ 
ant bearing on the subsequent development of communi¬ 
cations in this area. Referring back to Oldham 1 for a 
description of this campaign, we find the following passage : 
“About October 1763, during Major Adam’s campaign 
against Qasim Ali, after the battle of Udhuanala,... 
Major Carnac was detached from the main army to pro¬ 
ceed ‘along the frontier’, meaning the frontier of the hilly 

country overrun by the Marathas.Captain Williams 

tells us in his book Bengal Native Infantry, p. 24 
that Carnac...‘ordered all the Company’s troops to pro¬ 
ceed along the frontier’, meaning the frontier of the hilly 
army under Major Adams at Sant’ (Sanath, on the bank of 
the Durgauti) 'where they arrived about the end of Decem¬ 
ber’.” This is the first occasion on which English troops 
explored a little-known but direct route to Upper India 
across the ‘Chutia Nagpur’ uplands from the Barddhaman 
district to the south of what is now the district of Gaya 
and from there to the western border of the Shahabad dis¬ 
trict. Williams does not tell us the locality where the 
Major was campaigning at the time, but says he had not 
marched ‘more than six days’, meaning apparently beyond 
Barddhaman, in the direction of Ramgarh. If that be the 
case, Carnac would have been in the Bankura-Chhatna 
region and his troops were to move on through Raghunath- 
pur, Chas, Gumia and Hazaribagh along the line of the 
‘New Road’. As a matter of fact, large tracts in this area 
were totally unfamiliar to the Europeans till Rennell’s 
maps were published between 1774 and 1776. 

The East India Company was conscious of the econo¬ 
mic and strategic importance of this region as also of the 
potentialities of development of communication there and 


1. ibid. p. 28. 
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so a military road known as the ‘Old Banaras Road’ 
was constructed in 1782. 

The following passages from Bengal—Past and Pre¬ 
sent is interesting : “We can find no map on which this 
road with its several stages is marked until the year 1828, 
when a book with the following title was published at the 

Asiatic Lithographic Company’s Press,.Calcutta : 

‘Illustrations of the Roads throughout Bengal : One hun¬ 
dred^ and Twelve Coloured Plates, Scale 12 Miles to an 
Inch’. In the ‘First Series’, Plates I to XIII depict the line 
of the ‘Road from Calcutta to Loodhiana via Benaras and 
Delhi’. Plate I is a map of the road from ‘Calcutta to Bis- 
sunpore’; Plate II, ‘Bissunpore to Chass’ ; Plate III, ‘Chass 
to Penarkone’ ; Plate IV, ‘Penarkone to Baroon', and so 
on. The Plates are signed ‘G. Herklots’. Besides the 
plates,...there is a list of ‘Dak Stages’, with the distances 
between each...and further very interesting details as 
to rivers crossed, bridges, branch roads, and rates of travel¬ 
ling by dak bearers. The semaphore towers are unfortu¬ 
nately not marked.But a careful examination of these 

plates discloses what a bold conception.this ‘New 

Road of Hastings was, and what a new line it seems to 
have taken between Raghunathpur and Sherghati.” 1 'In 

1830 was published,.at the same press in Calcutta,. 

a series of twenty-two lithographed ‘Sketches of the New 
Road’ in a journey from Calcutta to Gyah, with a brief 
description of each view, by Sir Charles D’Oyly : The 
sketches of the New Road include, “a Hindoo Temple at 
Jehanabad (Arambagh),” ‘view of the Purishnauth Hills 
from Chatna’ ; ‘view of the Rocky Hills at Ruggoonath- 
pore ; “view on the Road from Chunder Kerree to Chass 
crossing the Oldilbun nullah...” 2 

‘Tn 1883 there was published at the Military Orphan 
Press, Calcutta, a thin quarto entitled ‘Revised Tables of 
Routes and stages through the Territories and the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, etc/, compiled from documents in the 


1. ibid. p. 34. 

2. ibid, p, 35. 
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office of the Quarter- Master General of the Bengal Army 
and from information obtained from Collectors and other 
local authorities. Table No. 177 deals with the road 
From Fort William to Loodiana by Bancoorah, Hazaree- 

bagh and Benaras”.“Between Calcutta and Sherghati 

only 28 stages are given.only 16 of the stages 

correspond with those named in Herklots’ list. Eighteen 
‘staging Bungalows are shown, viz., at Salkhea, Kotalpur, 
Rajbari. Bankura, Raghunathpur, Dobra, Chandankiery, 
Chass...and Sherghati...” 1 

The names of the dak stages given by Herklots offer 
valuable assistance in tracing the exact line of the interest¬ 
ing old read in respect of the portion between Calcutta 
and Sherghati. “After crossing the Hooghly between Cal¬ 
cutta and Salkhea, the road ran north-west through Kali- 
pur, practically following the line of the present Howrah- 
Sheakhala Light Railway past Sheakhala and Jagjibanpur, 
crossing the Damodar near Champadanga and the Darkes- 
var near Arambagh (until 1900 called Jahanabad), and so 
on via Khatul and Kotalpur to Vishnupur. From Vishnu- 
pur it followed the line of the present metalled road 
through Bankura and Chhatna to Dalpur, and thence 
across the Bankura boundary to Gaurandi and on to 
Raghunathpur in the Manbhum district. From Raghu¬ 
nathpur it took a more westerly direction, through Dubra, 
Chandankiari, Chandra and Chas to the Hazaribagh 
border...” 2 

It was about 1908 that the New Road was split up into 
three sections, namely “part of the Bishnupur-Howrah road, 
part of the Raniganj-Midnapore road and part of the 
Bankura-Raghunathpur road.” This division has been 
maintained ever since. 


1. C.E.A.W. ^ Oldham—‘Routes, Old and New From Lower 

Bengal, II in Bengal Past and Present ; July—September, 1925 
p. 24. 

2. ibid, p. 23. It is curious to note that there is a tradition which 
is persistent in the district which associated the construction of the 
road with Ahalya Bai. 
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Road transport 


H. Coupland traced the more important roads which 
passed through the erstwhile district of Manbhum in the 
middle of the last century : “In 1854, so far as can now 
be ascertamed, the only metalled road was the then new 
Grand Trunk Road, 43 miles of which, from the 149th 
mile at the Barakhar Bridge to the 192nd mile at the foot 
f Parasnath hill, I,e within the district. Mr. Ricketts 
writing in that year refers also to fair-weather tracks bet- 
ween Sih on the Ranchi border, through Purulia and on 

Ranlan? ra ’ Th r" thr ° Ugh Ra 8 hu ™hpur to 

J . The al,gnment Of the old Beneras Road 

which was notj however> metal , ed> passed ( ^ 

the B V w a /° mt nCar GaUrandi ab0 >tt <5 miles from 
theBankura border and 18 miles from Bankura, to the 

Hazanbagh borders.The semaphore towers still remain 

on commanding positions along this road to mark its pre¬ 
vious importance as the direct military route between Cal- 
cutta and the North-West Provinces. 

“Between 1854 and 1874 Puruli^ had been connected by 

good, bridged (except for the Damodar river) and metalled 
roads with Barakhar...and Ranchi.” 1 

The existing roads provide very important transport 
services. The National Highway No. 32 passes through the 
police stations of Puruliya, Jaipur and Balarampur, cover¬ 
ing a distance of 64 kms. between Balarampur-Singhbhum 
border and Chas-Dhanbad border. Two State Highways 
namely, Puruhya-Barakar road and Chasmore-Tulin road 
also run through the district for a total of about 121 kms 
The district had, in 1971. 639.6 kms. of metalled and 
834 8 kms. of non-metalled roads, making up a total of 
,474 kms. of roads. These are being maintained by the 
Public Works Department, the Zilla Parishad and the 
Municipalities, the details of which are as follows : P. w D 
roads, metalled 496.4 kms, non-metalled 67.2 kms • Zilla" 
Parishad roads, metalled 122.8 kms, non-metalled’750 4 
kms .and Municipal roads, metalled 20.4 kms, non-metalled 
7 ' kms ' 8 A ,lst of some important village and Zilla 

1. op. cit. p. 183. 

2 - ™:: d ci k u“: R ^^^^^^ eyonPuruUya 
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Parishad roads is given in Appendix 1 at the end of this 
Chapter. Six of these roads having lengths between 30 and 
36 kms. connect the police stations of Puruliya, Hura, 
Manbazar, Balarampur, Raghunathpur, Baghmundi and 
Arsha. 


The bullock-cart still plays a very important part in 
the economic life of the people, especially in the country¬ 
side where it provides the most economical means of trans¬ 
port mainly of goods and occasionally of passengers. While 
cycles can be seen in every nook and corner of the district, 
cycle-rickshaws are mainly concentrated in the urban 
areas and in places of interest. Tricycle vans are becoming 
a popular mode of rural transport. The statistics of such 
conveyances are not, however, available. 

The district had on 31 March 1972 a total of 1,522 
registered vehicles, whose break-up is as follows : private 
carriers 48, public carriers 647, motor cars 287, motor 
cycles 298, taxis 7, stage carriages (private) 207 and other 
vehicles 28. 

The district is further provided with a network of bus 
services radiating mostly from Puruliya town and providing 
cheap communication facilities to almost every place of 
some importance within the district but also to several 
important places in the adjoining districts, within and out¬ 
side the State. Among the important places outside the dis¬ 
trict connected by bus-routes, are Bankura, Khatra, Saltora, 
Indpur, Durgapur, Barddhaman and Calcutta in West 
Bengal, and Tatanagar, Dhanbad, Sindri and Ranchi in 
Bihar. A list of bus-routes passing through different police 
stations and connecting places within and outside the dis¬ 
trict is given below 4 


Vehicles and 
conveyances 


Public 

transports 


I. United Bank of India : Report on the Fact-finding Survey on 
Puruliya District, Calcutta, 1971, p. 18. 
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Name of the 
police station 


Arsha 


BUS ROUTES IN PURULIYA DISTRICT 


Number of 
bus routes 
through the 
police station 
2 


Police stations within 
the district connected 
by bus routes 

Puruliya, Manbazar 


Places outside 
the district 
connected by 
bus routes 


Baghmundi 9 


Bundwan, Balarampur, 
Barabazar, Puruliya, 
Jhalda 


Balarampur 9 

Barabazar 7 

Bundwan 6 

Hura ^ 

Jaipur 2 

Jhalda 4 

Kasipur g 

Manbazar n 


Neturia 

Para 

Puncha 

Puruliya 


7 

6 

52 


Raghunathpur 17 

Santuri 3 


Baghmundi, Bundwan, 
Barabazar, Puruliya, 
Manbazar 


Tatanagar 
and Sindri 


Puruliya, Bundwan, 

Baghmundi, Balarampur Khatra, 
Manbazar, Hura, Puncha Smdri 

Puruliya, Barabazar, 

Baghmundi, Balarampur, Khatra, 
Manbazar ’ Tatanagar 


Puruliya, Puncha, 

Barabazar, Manbazar, Bankura 

Raghunathpur, Kasipur 

Puruliya, Jhalda Dhanbad, 

_ . Ranchi 

Puruliya, Jaipur, 

Baghmundi Ranchi 

Puruliya, Raghunathpur, — 
Hura, Puncha 

Puruliya, Balarampur, Bankura, 

Barabazar, Bundwan, Sindri 

Hura, Puncha, Arsha 


Puruliya, Puncha, 
Raghunathpur 

Puruliya, Barabazar, 
Para, Manbazar, 
Raehunathpur 
All police stations 
within the district 


Puruliya, Santuri, 
Kasipur, Hura, Para 


Bankura 


Ranchi, 

Dhanbad, 

Tatanagar, 

Khatra, 

Burnpur, 

Ba'hkura, 

Saltora, 

Durgapur, 

Calcutta, 

Indpur, Sindri 

Bankura, 

Saltora 


Puruliya, Raghunathpur Bankura, 

Saltora 
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Railway was first introduced in the district on 14 Railroads 
December, 1889 by the erstwhile Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Company when Asansol, on the erstwhile East Indian 
Railway, was connected with Puruliya. The line crosses 
the Damodar 10 kms. south of Asansol, and traverses 
a distance of 74 kms. in a south-westerly direction, con¬ 
necting Asansol with Puruliya. From Puruliya the line 
extends further southwards to meet Sini and Chakradhar- 
pur on the main line of the old Bengal Nagpur Railway. In 
February 1903, the Kharagpur-Gomoh section of the 
erstwhile Bengal-Nagpur line was opened to goods traffic 
as far as Bhojudih, and in the following year for goods 
and passenger traffic as far as Mulkera, the complete 
length to Gomoh being ready for passenger and goods 
traffic on 1 January, 1907. The opening of this section 
afforded an outlet for the products of the coalfield of the 
Jharia area. The next addition to the railway system of 
the district was the Puruliya-Ranchi line which was opened 
on 15 November 1907. 

The district is at present served by the South-Eastern 
Railway (previously, Bengal-Nagpur Railway) with 198 
kms. of board-gauge and 35 kms. of narrow-gauge tracks 
and a fairly large number (33) of railway stations distribu¬ 
ted in 11 of the 17 police stations. Raghunathpur police 
station has the largest number (7) of railway stations. The 
busiest railway station is Adra where as many as 32 trains 
stop daily, the corresponding figures for Puruliya and Kot- 
shila being 12 and 10. The police stations having no rail¬ 
way stations are Barabazar, Bundwan, Hura, Manbazar, 

Neturia and Puncha. The only train which provides a 
direct link between Calcutta and Puruliya town is Howrah- 
Adra-Chakradharpur Passenger. An account of the rail¬ 
way stations in the several police stations as also of the 
number of trains stopping at each station is given below. 

The non-navigable nature of the rivers flowing through Passenger and 
the district has been responsible for the absence of river- goods traffic 
borne traffic in the district. Naturally, the transport requi¬ 
rement of the district has to be met by the two wings 
of the modern inland transport, the rail transport and the 
road transport. The statement in Appendix-11 of this 
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Name of the 
police station 

Puruliya Town 
Puruliya Mofussil 

Jhalda 

Raghunathpur 

Santuri 

Kasipur 

Jaipur 

Para 

Arsha 

Balarampur 

Baghmundi 


Name of places 
with railway 
stations 

Puruliya 

Kustaur 

Chharra 

Tamna 

Gourinathdham 

Tulin 

Jhalda 

Ichadih 

Dulmi 

Ramkanali 

Bero 

Garh Dhrubeswar 

Sanka 

Rukni 

Santaldih 

Joychandipahar 

Madhukunda 

Muradih 

Adra 
Indrabail 
Sir jam 

Kotshilla 
Pundag 
Chas Road 
Garjaipur 

Anara 

Bagalia 

Kantadih 

Urma 

Barabhum 

Biramdi 

Suisa 

Tiraldi 


Number of trains 
stopping at the 
station in 1975 

12 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

12 

12 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

32 

8 

8 

10 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

4 

4 
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chapter gives the latest available figures in respect of the 
passenger and goods traffic originating from the stations 
on the South Eastern Railway within the district as also 
the corresponding earnings during the years 1972-73, 1973- 
74 and 1974-75. 1 

Mention has already been made in an earlier chapter 
of the decaying rivers and abandoned waterways of the 
district. The main waterways are the Damodar and the 
Kasai, all of which, because of their seasonal and non¬ 
perennial character—are useable only during the rains and 
autumn. It is interesting to note that at the time of Hunter 
a considerable floating trade in timber, chiefly sal , was 
carried on along the Kasai during the rains between Raipur, 
the southernmost pargana of the erstwhile district of 
Manbhum and the district of Medinipur. On the Damodar 
there was no local navigation worth mentioning owing to 
the violence of floods. However, a large number of boats 
(about two to three hundred) of various descriptions, 
namely, pantas , padis and utakhs, were despatched 
every year during the rains by the agents of the coal com¬ 
panies, with loads of coal, weighing between thirty and 
forty thousand tons), to the depots on the Hooghly or at 
the mouth of the Damodar. These boats brought up with 
them small cargoes of coconuts, mats, pumpkins and salt 
and returned with coal, rice and kalai of various kinds. 
The boatmen were paid Rs. 3 or Rs. 3.50 per ton for each 
trip and delivered the coal at depots near Amta on the 
Damodar, or at Uluberia on the Hooghly. 2 At the time 
when Coupland wrote the Manbhum Gazetteer, the river- 
borne traffic of the district appears to have been a thing 
of the past, due to the introduction of railways which ‘pro¬ 
vide safer and easier means of transport.’ 3 

The Zilla Parishad maintains only two ferries on the 
Damodar, one at Chinakuri on Barakar-Puruliya Road 
under Neturia police station and the other at Hijuli. 4 It 
also owns a bridge Kalimati-Atna Road under Baghmundi 
police station. 5 


1. Source : Senior Divisional Commercial Superintendent 

South Eastern Railway, Adra. 

2. W. W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 258. 

3. op. cit., p. 185. 

4-5. Source : Administrator, Zilla Parishad, Puruliya. 


Waterways 


Ferries & 
bridges 
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Travel and 

Tourist 

Facilities 


Posts, 

Telegraphs 

ANI) 

Telephones 


Transport facilities available in the district have been 
described earlier in this chapter. Almost all important 
places of the district are connected by a network of bus 
services. Such services, however, extend even beyond the 
borders of the district to the adjoining districts in Bihar 
and West Bengal. The Calcutta State Transport Corpora¬ 
tion operates a bus service between Calcutta and Puruliya. 
Private buses also ply along this route. For short-distance 
travel cycle-rickshaws serve as the most convenient medium 
of transport. The Zilla Parishad maintains a rest shed 
at Hura. 

The district has 269 post offices including 18 depart¬ 
mental post offices, two extra -deparatmental sub-post offices 
and 249 branch offices. The number and class of postal 
articles handled by the post offices of the district in Sep¬ 
tember 1975 were as below: 1 


(i) Money orders issued 

— 

22,743 

(ii) Money orders paid 

— 

5,084 

(iii) Registered letters booked 


7,589 

(iv) Registered letters delivered 


8,027 

(v) Registered parcels booked 


203 

(vi) Registered parcels delivered 


405 

(vii) Insured letters booked 


67 

(viii) Insured letters delivered 


25 

(ix) Insured parcels booked 


26 

(x) Insured parcels delivered 

— 

41 

Besides, the post offices issued a total 
licences in 1975. 

of 

6.109 radio 

There are 11 telegraph offices. The 

towns of Adra, 


Jhalda, Raghunathpur, Rangadih and Puruliya have tele-’ 
phone facilities,—relevant particulars about which are given 
below. 2 


Name of the 

telephone 

exchange 

Capacity 

Working 

Extension 

Adra 

100 lines 

56 

1 

Jhalda 

50 „ 

40 

1 

Raghunathpur 

50 „ 

36 


Rangadih 

50 „ 

24 


Puruliya 

700 „ 

394 

32 


1. Source : Postmaster, Puruliya. 

2. Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, Asansol Division, Asansol. 
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APPENDIX—I 
VILLAGE ROAD 

Total Length 


Name of Road 

Mile 

Furlong 

Kilometres 

Joypur-Arsha Road 

9 


14.5 

Golkunda-Nadia Road 

8 

4 

13.7 

Barabazar Village Road 

3 

• • 

4.8 

Begunkodar Village Road 

2 


3.2 

Bamni-Sidhi Road 

18 


29.0 

Chelima-Telkupi Road 

5 


8.0 

Joypur Village Road 

2 


3.2 

Kasipur Village Road 

3 


4.8 

Manguria Village Road 

1 


1.6 

Dhadki-Pathordung Road 

5 

5 

9.0 

Puruliya-Begunkodar Road 

24 

• . 

38.6 

Baragram-Bramhattar Road 

9 

3 

15.1 

Bagdha Village Road 


4 

0.8 

Bhagabandh-Bispuria Road 

9 

4 

15.3 

Barabazar-Pathoria Road 

2 

. . 

3.2 

Dhadka-Kuilapal Road 

8 

5 

13.9 

Dhadka-Sirka Road 

4 

, , 

6.4 

Ghat Bore Village Road 

7 


11.3 

Ghitihuli-Dhadka Road 

3 

. . 

4.8 

Hura-Gourangdih Road 

15 


24.2 

Karmadih-Hensha Road 

2 

. , 

3.2 

Inanpuri-Muradih Road 

4 

6 

7.6 

Indrabil-Manihara Road 

4 


6.4 

Kanladih-Mudali Road 

6 ' 

.. 

9.7 

Subhash Chandra Bose Road 

6 

7 

11.1 

Kalimati-Atna Road 

5 

4 

8.9 

Kenda-Keshargarh Road 

7 


11.3 

Ladhurka-Keshargarh Road 

8 

.. 

12.9 

Matha-Charkapathar Road 

2 

.. 

3.2 
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Total Length 


Name of Road 

Mile 

Furlong 

Kilometres 

Barabazar-Raidih Road 

10 

.. 

16.1 

Palartandh-Dabhahat Road 

• • 

2 

3.2 

Pathakota-Jharbanda Road 

2 

• . 

3.2 

Puncha Village Road 

2 

• • 

3.2 

Santuri-Gourangdih Road 

6 

7 

11.1 

Singhbazar-Keshargarh Road 

10 

• • 

16.1 

Kendua-Sindri Road 

15 

• . 

24.2 

Tulin-Iloo Road 

6 

• • 

9.7 

Chakalta Village Road 

• • 

5 

1.0 

Napara-Bhutam Road 

3 

6 

6.0 

Rajabagan-Simlaband Road 

3 

4 

5.6 

Muradi-Gangpur Road 

• • 

4 

0.8 

Kustore-Sinodepur Road 

• • 

6 

1.2 

Bero-Mohanpur Road 

11 

• • 

17.7 

Anara Village Road 

1 

• • 

1.6 

Jhapra Village Road 

2 

2 

3.6 

Hansa Doctor Link Road 

2 

3 

3.8 

Ketika to Durkupwaran Road 

1 

7 

3.0 

Tamna Railway Station 
Approach Road 


3 

0.6 

Manbazar Village Road 

7 

6 

12.5 
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ZILLA PARISHAD ROAD 


Name of Roacl 

Puruliya Town Road 
Raghunathpur-Kasipur Road 
Ramkanali Railway Station Approach Road 
Balarampur-Barabazar Road 
Jhalda Railway Station Approach Road 
Tulin Railway Station Approach Road 
Chas Road Railway Station Approach Road 
Rukni Railway Station Approach Road 
Barabazar-Pinradih Road 
Jhalda-Gola Road 

Adra Railway Station Approach Road 
Indrabil Railway Station Approach Road 
Neturia-Parbelia Road 
Para-Anara Road 
Brojopur Cattle Pound Road 
Kumir Shiri Tank Approach Road 
Kuilapal-Haludkanali Road 
Ananda Ashram Feeder Road 
Puruliya (Manbazar)-Dorodih Road 
Chakaltore-Barabazar Road 
Raghunathpur-Cheliama Road 
Raghunathpur-Bankura Road 
Muihapahari-Khajura Road 
Jhapra-Gobindapur Road 
Joychandipahar-Chinpina Road 
Ladhurka-Gourangdih Road 
Lalpur-Keshargarh Naikdih Road 
Hura-Kasipur Road 
Keshargarh Village Road 

PUR—32 



Total Length 


Mile 

Furlong 

Yards 

Kilometres 

11 

1 

176 

17.9 

6 

7 

147 

11.1 


6 

180 

1.3 

11 


• • 

17.7 

• • 

1 

159 

0.2 


• • 

98 

0.1 

• • 

4 

101 

0.9 

1 

4 


2.4 

3 

1 

110 

5.1 

8 

4 

202 

13.8 

• • 

6 

13 

1.2 

2 


• • 

3.2 

1 

4 

150 

2.5 

2 

• • 

• • 

3.2 

• • 

.. 

159 

0.1 

• • 

1 

13 

0.2 


7 

126 

1.5 


2 

201 

0.6 

10 

• • 

. • 

16.1 

14 

2 

110 

22.9 

9 

4 

66 

15.3 

16 

3 

73 

26.4 

3 

2 

• • 

5.2 

12 

• ■ 

■ . 

19.3 

2 

• . 

■ • 

3.2 

17 

5 

40 

28.4 

11 

6 

• • 

18.9 

8 

• • 

• • 

12.9 

2 



3.2 
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Name of Road 

Bara Urma-Kalikapur Road 
Puruliya-Mamurkudar Road 
Dhabani-Bundwan-Kuilapal Road 
Barabazar-Manbazar Road 
Bundwan-Mohulia Road 
Manbazar-Bundwan Road 
Manbazar-Bankura Road 
Manbazar-Dhanara Road 
Manbazar-Kuilapal Road 
Joypur-Begunkodar-Jhalda Road 
Jhalda-Torang Road 
Jargo-Baghmundi Road 
Hura-Manbazar 
Puruliya-Hura 
Puruliya-Manbazar 
Puruliya-Balarampur 
Hura-Raghunathpur 
Baghmundi-Balarampur 
Puruliya-Arsha 


Mile 

Total Length 
Furlong Yards 

Kilometres 

1 

7 

66 

3.0 

6 


. - 

9.7 

15 

2 

103 

24.6 

20 

• • 

• . 

32.2 

10 


• • 

16.1 

17 

7 

40 

28.8 

6 

• • 

• • 

9.7 

5 

3 

168 

8.8 

17 

3 

13 

28.0 

11 

3 

• • 

18.3 

12 

2 

• . 

19.7 

16 



25.8 

• • 



32.0 


• • 


32 




36 


• • 


32 

• 


• • 

30 

• 



32 

• 

• • 


32 




PASSENGER AND GOODS TRAFFIC DURING 1972-73, 1973-74 AND 1974-75 AT STATIONS ON 

SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY WITHIN PURULIYA DISTRICT 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Public 

Administration 


Learned 

Professions 

Teachers 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS AND ECONOMIC 

TRENDS 

According to statements furnished by the National 
Employment Service, and the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Bankura Division, West Bengal, the district had a 
total of 44,275 persons employed in various establishments 
of the Union Government, State Government, Quasi- 
Government and Local Bodies in September, 1975. The 
relevant information about the number of these establish¬ 
ments as well as the sex-wise break-up of the persons 
employed in them is given below : 



No. of 





establi¬ 

No. 

of employees 

Sector 

shment 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Union 

Government 

(i) Railway 

10,764 

9,951 

813 


(ii) Post Offices 

842 

N.A. 

N.A. 

State 

Government 

66 

7,236 

6,829 

407. 

Quasi 

Government 

21 

13,525 

12,875 

650 

Local Bodies 

5 

1,908 

1,742 

166 

In 1961, 

there were 4,122 

teachers in the district, of 


whom 3,579 were men and 543 women. 543 teachers 
(including 118 women) were employed in urban areas and 
3,579 teachers (including 425 women) in 'rural areas. 
Secondary schools entertained 513 teachers, including 46 
women. The Secondary schools located in urban areas 
had 202 teachers (including 39 women). Primary and 
Basic schools had by far the largest concentration of 
teachers, namely, 1,849 (including 75 women), of whom 
125 (including 26 women) were in urban areas. 
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Professional schools and special educational institutions like 
tols , madrasahs etc., employed 1,703 teachers (including 
407 women), of whom 142 (including 38 women) were in 
urban areas. The teachers have their respective associations 
for safeguarding and promoting their interests. 

In 1961, there were 644 doctors in the district, of 
whom 637 were men and 7 women. Ayurvedic physicians 
numbered 258, homoeopathic physicians 156, allopathic 
physicians 102 and other unclassified physicians 128. Of 
the total of 414 ayurvedic and homoeopathic physicians 
only 65 practised in the urban areas and 349 in the rural 
areas. Only 5 of the 128 unclassified physicians practised 
in urban areas and the rest numbering 123 in rural areas. 
The doctors have their respective associations to look 
after their interests. 

In 1961, there were 713 engineers, architects and 
surveyors in the district, of whom 484 were surveyors. A 
number of associations like the Institute of Engineers 
(India) look after the interests of the profession. 

According to the 1961 Census, there were 352 writers, 
artists, musicians and related workers (including 20 women) 
in the district, of whom 44 (including 3 women) lived in 
towns and the rest in villages. 

According to the Census of 1961, the total number of 
persons engaged in the district as house-keepers, cooks, 
domestic servants, maids, etc., was 2,975, of whom 1,334 
were females. In these days of high cost of living, it is 
difficult for most middle and lower middle class people to 
engage wholetime servants. Subject to means, people of 
their groups usually remain content with employing maid¬ 
servants on a part-time basis, their wages in the urban 
areas in the first half of 1976, ranging between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 15 per month without food, but with such perquisites 
as a piece of sari on the occasions of Durga Puja and 
Chaitra-sankranti. Only persons belonging to higher- 
income groups can afford to have whole-time servants or 
cooks. Male servants prefer to work in various establish¬ 
ments as cooks, butlers, bearers, waiters and the like, which 
account for their numerical preponderance over their 


Doctors 


Engineers 


Domestic and 

Personal 

Services 

Domestic 

service 
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Barbers 


Tailors 


Washermen 


“ CO r rp r Th£ Wag6S ° f a maIe se ™nt varies 

om Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month with board. 

The barber has had an important place in Hindu 
society because of the services rendered by him in connec¬ 
ts with religious ceremonies and rituals like upanayan 
marriage, sraddfia and the like. But the traditional ties 
hat once bound him with the rest of the community are 
fast loosening and the relationship is becoming more and 
moic formal. During the Census of 1961, 625 barbers 
were enumerated in the district, of whom 47 were women 
Their charges vary from rural to urban areas as also from 
pavement to hair cutting saloon. The usual charge of a 
pavement barber in the first half of 1976 was 15 paise for 
a shave and 50 paise for a hair-cut, the corresponding rates 
m saloons being 25 paise and 80 paise respectively But 
when their services are required in connection with religious 
ceremonies and traditional rituals, their charge surpasses 
the usual range and is settled according to traditional 
customs. The barbers employed in ‘saloons’ receive 
monthly wages ranging between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 per diem 
depending upon their efficiency and experience. There is 
a barbers’ association at Puruliya town. 


The Census of 1961 put the total number of tailors, 
cutters, furriers and related workers in the district at 

1,392 of whom 193 were women. Though they are spread all 
over the district, they are found proportionately more in 
urban areas. In the villages, tailoring is a simple craft and is 
confined to making shirts, punjabis, kurtas , pyjamas and 
blouses. It is in urban areas that tailoring has become a 
specialized art, catering for modern fashions of both sexes. 
Tailoring charges differ according to the quality of the 
materials as also of the work. The prevailing rate for 
making a cotton half-shirt is Rs. 3, a full-shirt or a punjabi 
Rs. 3.50 and woman’s blouse Rs. 3. The Anara Mahila Silpa 
Samabay Samity is the only organisation in the field of 
tailoring, which is run on cooperative basis in the district. 
There is a tailors’ association at Puruliya town. 

The Census of 1961 registered 407 persons as 
launderers, cleaners, pressers, washermen, dhobies, etc., of 
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whom 135 were women. Only 161 (including 40 women) 
are to be found in towns and the rest in villages. Their 
usual charges for washing cotton garments like dhotis, 
saris, shirts and punjabis are 35 paise per piece, silk 
clothings Rs. 3 per piece, and warm clothings between Rs. 
3 and Rs. 5 per piece. Double the above rates are usually 
charged for all urgent washing. For bulk washing the usual 
charge is Rs. 25 per hundred articles. 


There were 799 carpenters and allied workers (includ¬ 
ing 3 women) in the district in 1961. The wage of a 
carpenter is usually Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 per day. Bricklayers, 
plasterers, and masons numbered 990 (including 82 
women) in 1961. The daily wage of a mason varies 
between Rs. 8 and Rs. 10 and of a helper between 4 and 
Rs. 6 per day. 

In 1961, there were 919 cleaners, sweepers and water¬ 
men (including 263 women) in the district, of whom 505 
(including 214 women) lived in the urban areas. In Puruliya 
town the watermen supplying water from the Sahebbandh 
to the hotels and restaurants charge between 6 paise and 
10 paise per can of water. 


The Census of 1971 divides the general population of 
the district into two broad categories of workers and non¬ 
workers, of which the former comprise the following nine 
livelihood classes : (I) Cultivator, (II) Agricultural labourer, 
(III) Live-stock, forestry, fishing, hunting and plantations, 
orchards and allied activities, (IV) Mining and quarrying, 

(V) Manufacturing, processing, servicing and repairs : (a) 
Household industry, (b) Other than household industry, 

(VI) Construction, (VII) Trade and Commerce, (VIII) 
Transport, storage and communications, and (IX) Other 
services. 


Carpenters, 
masons etc. 


Cleaners, 
sweepers 
and watermen 


Livelihood 

Pattern 


The distribution of the total population, according to 
the above classification, is given in the table on page 267. 
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tnta1 The ' abIe on P a S e 268 gives the distribution of the 

anrsiswr**- 

r "tirssc - - 

and non-workers during the year, 1961 . 

bublic^H 73 ’ - the , re Weie 3 t0ta ' ° f 232 establishment in the 
more), of whlTs w 77 “ 

Z:t in 

• . ■ y ’ ® ’ etc -> ° ln trade and commerce 5 

a tornTof 1 a nd 114 in services, wtere 

1973 ,179 persons were employed in September 


General level 
of prices 


n -iy/ 1 , workers constituted 3 1 . 1 % 0 f the total 
populatton of the district as against 48.68* m l96, 

in the ,ng deCade 1961 ' 71 ’ there was a reduction 
the proportion of workers by 17 58%, r n igai 

—, * .***,„, „*,« i m 2«* 

4 ’ 62 ' 900 and agricuilural labourers 
.. * h corresponding number in 1971 was 3 91 97 ? 

L ? 1 lab 2,23,883 CUltiVat ° rS and 1 ’ 68 ’ 089 agricul- 
there wa Thus ’ dunn g the decade 1961-71 

who inTgyA ” ^ thC Categ ° ry ° f cul “vators’ 

i Lrflr^e S e % of 0f ^ A ‘ 

agricultural labourers d^^ 

£r£r“'-“ 

and wheat at ^7 "pee “70 ? ^ 

were-f 0r bes t cleaned and husked rice, 18 ,0 20 seers^or 
the rupee; common husked rice at 25 to W 

^ rupee; best unhusked rice at ^a^" 
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common unhusked rice at U maunds for the rupee ; Indian 
com at 1 maund 10 seers for the rupee and wheat at 12 
seers for the rupee. Distilled liquors from Mcihua flowers 
are of two kinds, Phuli and Damn ; the former sold at Rs. 
8 and the latter at Rs. 6 per maund, while Pachwai or 
rice beer at 10 annas per maund. During the height of 
the famine of 1866, prices of paddy, rice, wheat, etc. rose 
considerably, when husked rice sold at from 3^ to 4 seers 
for the rupee ; paddy at 7 seers for the rupee ; wheat at 4 
seers for the rupee and Indian corn at 12 seers for the 
rupee. 1 

The average prices of common rice, wheat, maize and 
salt during the last fortnight of March, for the period 
1896-1910, are given below. 2 


(Seers per rupee) 


Year 

Common 

rice 

Wheat 

Gram 

Maize 

Salt 

1896-1900 

14.62 

10.56 

13.38 

16.25 

9.81 

1901-1905 

13.69 

11.75 

14.06 

22.50 

10.50 

1906-1910 

10.69 

9.19 

10.69 

14.00 

16.50 


It will be seen that while the price of salt was gradu¬ 
ally decreasing (which was due to reduction in the import 
duty thereon), the price of common rice—the staple food 
grain—showed an upward tendency throughout the period 
of 15 years though the prices of the other important food- 
grains, viz., wheat, gram and maize, decreased somewhat 
up to 1905 but thereafter showed the upward trend of 
foodgrains. 

Since 1911, prices rose considerably and in 1956, 
paddy (coarse) sold at Rs. 9.70 per maund and rice (coarse) 
at Rs. 15.84 per maund. The corresponding rates prevail¬ 
ing in 1961 were as follows : paddy (coarse) at Rs. 10.52 


1. W. VV. Hunter —A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVII- 
Singblium District, Tributory States of Chutia Nagpur and 
Manbhum. London, 1877. pp. 318-19. 

2. H. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetteers : Manbhum, Calcutta 
1911. p. 152. 
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a maund and rice (coarse) at R s 17 id 

fable on page 269 indicating the prices of v maU The 
produce during the ecnnL • ^ ° f Var,ous agricultural 
January and Angus 

extent of upward Lovement’ of ^ W2 Shows «* 
period. movement of pnces during the same 

Though agriculture ic tu* 

rural people of the district it i mam ° ccu P ation of the 
industry is. f„ i ndus t’ ' ” ° rganised in 'he sense 
bat in agriculture, these are paid" or'k^d“zed, 
depending upon the nature of J kmd ° r in both 

‘he prevailing custom”^ Furth marke ' Pri “ S and 

trial unit are related to fixed h T’ Wag6S ,n an Ges¬ 
tural operations, Ihese denend 5 * 7°* BU ‘ “ 

degrees according to the typeZf l 8 “ Varying 

other connected factors i« P W ° lk ’ ^ weather and 

hours was accepted for a j 6 " 57, a norm of 10 

worked for at least three-fourih of ^ ^ 3 !f° Urer Wh ° 
tiered to have done a full day’s job. P W3S C ° nSi ' 

larger number of pereons f m ° dem mach inery, a much 
simple operations like plough- e " gaged m agriculture in 
Planting, reaping ^ 

needed. Hence, there are difff han . wou ld otherwise be 
each of them depending unn .T" 065 “ ' he Wages P aid to 
portance and the type of ne" e nature of wor k, its un¬ 
employed. I„ this connection° n it ( wm S, b female “ cMd) 

recall the pattern of . 1 1 be Cresting to 

this district in 1911 ^ P3ld ‘° ‘ he Md of 

grain, two to se^cf rice orT' P3id “ 

being the ordinary field-labourer’s daily 0 " 16 Cheaper S rain 
rates at which the cultivator rea ises LT ; 31 the 

s. "i;rr r"" ~ * “s 
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the field labour in the case of larger holdings is done by 
auasi-subtenants know as kvishan, dvdh^dv or sidhav, 
who do the ploughing, sowing, transplanting and weeding 
of the crop and get usually one-third of it as their remu¬ 
neration. Harvesting is largely left to women kamins 
usually also paid in kind out of the standing crop, —one 
edge of the field, known as chhmcha, usually where the 
crop is poorest, being left them as their perquisite. 1 

In 1959, the State Government for the first time fixed 
minimum agricultural wages for the district in terms of 
the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, the daily rates without 
meals being Rs. 1.50 for males, Rs. 1.37 for females and 
Re. 0.87 for children. But those male and female 
employees employed for specified agricultural operations, 
namely, ploughing and harvesting would get 25 paise more 
over and above and the prescribed rates. The rates) were 
revised in December 1968 and the corresponding daily 
rates were fixed at Rs. 3.05 for males, Rs. 2.78 for females 
and Rs. 1.77 for children. The minimum monthly rates 
with two meals and accommodation were also fixed at Rs. 
37.00 for males and females and Rs. 19.00 for children 
as against Rs. 18.00 for males and females, and Rs. 9.00 
for children fixed in 1959. 

Relevant information about the daily earnings of 
different categories of agricultural labourers during the 
different months of the years 1961, 1966, 1971 and 1974 
is given in an Appendix at the end of this Chapter. 2 

In 1911, expert masons and carpenters got between 10 
annas and 12 annas (62 to 75 paise) or even one rupee per 
diem ; superior blacksmiths who usually got 12 annas (75 
paise) in 1900, earned from 12 annas (75 paise) to one 
rupee. During the period 1900-11; the daily wages of the 


1. H. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetteers : Manbhum. Calcutta, 
1911. pp. 149-50. 

2. Source : Directorate of Agriculture, Socio-Economic and Evalua¬ 
tion Branch, Government of West Bengal. 
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Family budgets 


F m ploy ment 

Exchange 


1900.1 compartd < 0 onJ y 21, annas 

district underThe ° f Wages as fa ed in 1973 f 
“"Skilled labourers !‘ n ?" m Wa « es Ac, of 1940 f ,J " S 

m . • - 86 , D.A. c-5 , . ■ ^ > Mazdoor 

oXtsVss or Mechanic' 

** ^ 2 ; £r r: 

P“ted by dividing the monthly com- 

budgets of the welTt^d t g ' Ve an ide a of th c f •, 

a r— '«Ksttr - •-« 

ture fif' ‘ the laWe on page 270 '"formation is 

trends 

“* Penod 1956-57 ® ^^erent incotne groups duri'g! 

StyICd as Dis( rict Empfoy^”' ExC,lan S e in the district 
■ nrted functioning f rom j 5 P “™liya which 

1911 CO p P '“j~ ac "^'»«W« Gazetteers: Manh , 

2 ^ inWestBmgal 

Source-Bureau of App! ; ed E “‘ la> ,973 - PP- 248-49. 

° f W “< B -8a, PP " ed £cOn0 ”'“ and Statistics, Govern- 
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The following table giving relevant particulars of this 
Exchange as regards the figures of registration, vacancies 
notified, placements, live register at the close of the year 
and monthly average number of employers using the Ex¬ 
change during the years 1971, 1972 and 1973 will convey 
an idea of the magnitude of unemployment in the district 
and efforts of the unit to relieve it. 

Monthly 

Average 

Vacan- Live Re- No. of 



No. of 

cies 

No. of 

gister at 

employers 

Year 

registra¬ 

noti¬ 

place¬ 

the end of 

using the 

tions 

fied 

ments 

December 

Exchange 

1971 

9,287 

1,023 

630 

11,625 

(Male : 10,674 

Female : 951) 

7.7 

1972 

28,028 

528 

238 

35,886 

(Male :34,835 

Female: 1,051) 

6.3 

1973 

11,310 

194 

102 

44,235 

6.2 


(Male : 42,721 
Female : 1,514) 


The sex-wise classification of the total applicants on 
the Live Register during the above mentioned years reveals 
an overwhelming preponderance of males over females 
among the job-seekers. 

The following table gives the educational qualifica¬ 
tions of job-seekers, excluding those with post-graduate 
qualifications or with degrees in medicine or engineering 
who are registered in Calcutta, at the end of the years, 
1971, 1972, and 1973. 


PUR—34 
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Below School Final and 
illiterates 

School Final, Higher Secon¬ 
dary and Under-graduates 
Graduates: ( 1 ) Arts 

(2) Science 

(3) Commerce 


1971 

1972 

5,616 

26,735 

2,892 

4,287 

404 

743 

242 

521 

43 

86 


1983 


5,884 

1,114 

1,002 

117 


1971 

337 

564 

4,893 

5,163 

9 

140 

29 


1972 

718 
897 
23,491 
10,551 
14 
179 
36 


197: 

49* 
95- 
29,428 
12,753 
52 
239 
312 


rhe table below indicate tu a 
0t ^ encTof 

Broad category 

of jobs No. of job-seekers 

Industrial and supervisory 
Skilled and supervisory 
Unskilled 
Clerical 
Educational 
Domestic 
Others 

rloyJent Unit 0f the Dis '-‘ ^ 

didates and assists^ in the nH V ° Catl0naI Stance to can 
centres, apprenticeships in jobsite!** ^ y ° UthS 10 trainin ' 

,hc Five - Year *«» «■« 
the socio-economic condition ofThT “T" 8 lm P rovin ? 
launched in the district with tho • peopIe was fir st 

lopment ««* 

covers the entire district with u , P rogramme now 

which are givens' page m. 20 ^ ,he P articul ™ of 

Block DewlopmemOfficer °he bl d Ck administration > ‘he 

officer in respect of mn?t f u raw] ng and disbursing 

the Community Development 'L^VeT^ ^ 
activities of Extension nm ^ t • He supervises the 

mentation of “ e s of the! reSP ° nSiWe ^ ,he ™P k - 

ments. Normally, there are 8 par€ f lt depart ' 

one each for agriculture • , , nsion Officers in a block, 

chayats, cooperation ""T' lusba " d ry, industry, pan- 

and fishery. There are’a'soT C ^ Catlc l n ’ civiI engineering 
* mere are a.so a number of village-level work- 
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ers, the Gram Sevaks and Gram Seyikas, to carry deve¬ 
lopment activities to the remotest corners of the district. 
The block administration is closely linked with the Anchal 
Panchayats, and the B.D.O. is the ex-off do Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of the Anchal Panchayat. 

Some of the schemes implemented at the block-level 
are exclusively financed from the State exchequer while in 
others, people’s participation through contribution of funds 
or voluntary labour is a pre-condition. 


COMPOSITION OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 
IN PURULIYA DISTRICT IN 1971 


Category Description 


Number of 


No. 


Persons 

Males 

Females 


Total No. of persons 





enumerated 

16,02,875 

8,16,544 

7,86,331 

MX 

Total workers 

4,98,547 

4,24,729 

73,818 

I 

Cultivators 

2,23,883 

2,09,724 

14,159 

11 

Agricultural labourers 

90,419 

1,17,034 

51,055 

III 

Live-stock, forestry, fishing 



1 

IV 

Mining and quarrying 

7,002 

6,428 

574 


hunting, etc. 

5,674 

5'458 

216 

V 

Manufacturing, processing, 



X 


servicing and repairs : 





(a) Household industry 

17,701 

15,192 

2,509 


(b) Other than household 





industry 

14,665 

13,216 

1,449 

VI 

Construction 

1,817 

1,721 

96 

VII 

Trade and Commerce 

13,660 

13,224 

436 

VIII 

Transport storage and 





communications 

14,845 

14,401 

444 

IX 

Other services 

31,211 

28,331 

2,880 


Non-workers 11,04,328 

3,91,815 

7,12,513 
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COMPOSITION OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 
IN PURULIYA DISTRICT IN 1961 


Category Description 

No. 

Persons 

Number of 

Males 

Females 


Total no. of persons 

enumerated 

13,60,016 

6,89,351 

6,70,665 

I-IX 

Total workers 

6,62,026 

4,04,891 

2,57,135 

I 

Cultivators 

4,62,900 

2,66,603 

1,96,297 

II 

Agricultural labourers 

90,419 

49,247 

41,055 

III 

Mining, quarrying, forestry, 
fishing hunting, live-stock, 
plantations etc. 16,861 

15,169 

1,692 

IV 

Household industry 

20,806 

13,749 

7.057 

V 

Manufacturing other than 
household industry 

12,515 

10,283 

2,232 

VI 

Construction 

1,505 

1,382 

123 

VII 

Trade and commerce 

13,147 

11,575 

1,572 

VIII 

Transport, storage and 

communications 

12,849 

12,504 

I a 

345 

IX 

Other services 

31,024 

24,379 

6,645 


Non-workers 

6,97,990 

2,84,460 

4,13,530 


PERCENTAGES OF WORKERERS & NON-WORKERERS IN 1961 

Livelihood Classes 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

34.04 

6.65 

1.24 

1.53 

0.92 

0.11 

0.97 

0.94 

2.28 


Total Workers—48.68 
Total Non-workers—51.32 


PERCENTAGES OF WORKERS & NON-WORKERS IN 1971 

Livelihood Classes 

I II III VI V(a) V(b) VI VII VIII IX 

13.97 10.49 0.44 0.35 1.10 0.91 0.11 0.85 0.93 1.95 


Total Workers—31.10 
Total Non-workers—68.90 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
IN SOME IMPORTANT MARKETS OF PURULIYA DISTRICT 


1965 


(Prices per quintal in rupees) 

1970 1972 


Commodity 

Market 

Jan. 

Rice (fine) 

Puruliya 

N.A. 

Rice (common) 

99 

N.A. 

Pulses (whole) 

Urid (black) 

99 

72.34 

Pulses (split) 

Mung 

99 

137.19 

Gram 

99 

N.A. 

Potato 

Manbazar 

30.67 

Onion 

99 

N.A. 

Lac 

T. N. Shellac 

Balarampur 

192.00 

Shellac Lemon I 

99 

290.60 

Shellac Lemon 11 

99 

231.13 

Shellac Standard 1 „ 

219.70 

Stick Lac Kusmi 

Jhalda 

184.24 

Seedlac Rangin 

99 

127.53 

Seedlac Baisakhi 

99 

129.60 


Aug. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

N.A. 

114.00 

154.00 

124.20 

N.A. 

107.00 

144.80 

103.20 

80.38 

93.00 

130.00 

180.00 

119.13 

150.00 

170.00 

300.50 

107.17 

140.80 

140.00 

133.00 

90.07 

46.80 

110.00 

50.00 

35.11 

46.80 

40.00 

108.00 

235.10 

254.53 

257.74 

462.81 

279.47 

300.00 

368.00 

498.53 

269.93 

289.35 

304.36 

390.24 

N.A. 

275.96 

298.46 

473.83 

N.A. 

160.57 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

109.86 

N.A. 

199.33 

150.70 

142.14 

152.17 

N.A. 


1. Source : Director of Agricultural Marketing, West Bengal, 
p. 152. 


Aug. 

165.00 

148.75 

N.A. 

217.50 

145.00 

92.00 

65.60 

N.A. 

737.95 

745.48 

735.58 

N.A. 

N.A. 

294.72 
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PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT GROUPS OF ITEMS OF 
CONSUMPTION BY DIFFERENT EXPENDITURE LEVELS 

Centre : Puruliya 


Groups of 

Average 


items of 

of 


consumption 

Years 

1-100 


1056-57 

71.43 

Food 

1960-61 

71.47 


1965-67 

72.50 


1956-57 

8.82 

Clothing 

1960-61 

7.73 


1965-67 

7.59 


1956-57 

5.21 

Fuel & Light 

1960-61 

7.29 


1965-67 

7.10 


1956-57 

3.18 

Housing 

1960-61 

2.22 


1965-67 

1.63 


1956-57 

11.36 

Miscellaneous 

1960-61 

11.29 


1965-67 

11.18 


1956-57 

100.00 

Total 

1960-61 

100.00 


1965-67 

100.00 


Monthly expenditure levels (in Rs.) 


101-200 

201-350 

351-700 

701 

and 

above 

65.80 

61.94 

47.23 

39.12 

67.25 

60.90 

57.96 

45.54 

71.59 

65.62 

58.39 

61.68 

9.25 

8.49 

7.91 

7.80 

8.18 

8.14 

8.69 

9.14 

8.98 

10.05 

10.27 

12.64 

4.89 

4.21 

4.62 

3.70 

5.00 

4.74 

4.30 

3.89 

5.32 

4.53 

3.93 

4.12 

3.66 

3.71 

7.75 

7.30 

2.70 

4.97 

3.23 

6.39 

1.34 

2.72 

3.32 

0.77 

16.40 

21.65 

32.49 

42.08 

16.87 

21.19 

25.82 

34.04 

12.77 

17.08 

24.09 

20.78 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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DEVELOPMENT BLOCKS IN THE DISTRICT 


Date of 


Name of 

inaugu¬ 

Present 

Area in 

No. of 

Total 

Block 

ration 

stage 

sq. km. 

villages 

population 

Hura 

2.10.53 

Post stage II 

393.7 

111 

83,848 

Puncha 

2.10.54 

99 

583.0 

98 

92,454 

Manbazar I 

1.11.54 



176 


Manbazar 11 

1.7.55 

>9 

603.2 

177 

1,43,372 

Raghunathpur I 

1.4.57 



88 


Raghunathpur II 

1.4.57 

99 

369.5 

88 

1,11,281 

Baghmundi 

2.10.57 

99 

445.5 

138 

69,749 

Arsa 

1.4.59 

99 

264.2 

83 

78,894 

Bunduan 

2.10.58 

99 

367.8 

129 

56,947 

Jhalda I 

1.4.59 

< % 


127 


Jhalda II 

1.4.59 

99 

565.9 

127 

1,50,977 

Neturia 

2.10.59 

99 

207.2 

114 

58.942 

Kashipur 

1.4.61 

Stage II 

444.8 

200 . 

1,24,173 

Santuri 

2.10.61 

99 

181.3 

97 

45,403 

Para 

2.10.61 

99 

308.2 

118 

1,00,697 

Puruliya I 

1.4.62 

99 


110 


Puruliya II 

1.4.62 

99 

545.5 

110 

1,57,735 

Balarampur 

1.4.62 

99 

257.3 

89 

60,686 

Jaipur 

1.8.62 

99 

230.5 

109 

63,654 

Barabazar 

1.8.62 

99 

414.4 

201 

96,308 
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DAILY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN THE PURULIYA DISTRICT 
FIELD LABOURERS HERDSMEN OTHER LABOURERS 



Men 

Women 

Children 

Men Women Children 

Men 

Women 

Children 





1961 




January 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 

— 

. - - 

February 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 


_ 

March 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 

— 

_ 

April 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 

— 

_ 

May 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 

_ 

- 

June 

1.50 

1.00 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.50 

— 

_ 

July 

1.50 

1.25 

— 

0.50 

1.50 

_ 

_ 

August 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — — 

1.00 

0.75 

_ 

September 

1.25 

1.00 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 

0.75 

. 

October 

1.25 

1.00 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.00 

0.75 


November 

1.25 

1.00 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.25 

0.75 

_ 

December 

1.25 

0.75 

— 

— — 0.50 

1.25 

0.75 

__ 
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January 

1.60 

1.60 

February 

1.60 

— 

March 

1.60 

— 

April 

2.10 

— 

May 

2.10 

— 

June 

2.12 

— 

July 

1.75 

1.75 

August 

1.75 

1.75 

September 

| 2.50 

1.62 

October 

1.50 

— 

November 

1.50 

1.40 

December 

2.00 

1.50 


January 

2.00 

1.50 

February 

2.00 

1.50 

March 

1.50 

— 

April 

N.A. 

N.A. 

May 

2.00 

1.50 

June 

2.00 

1.50 

July 

2.50 

1.50 

August 

2.00 

1.50 

September 

2.50 

1.50 

October 

2.00 

1.50 

November 

2.50 

1.50 

December 

2.50 

1.50 



1966 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 


1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

__ _ 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

- 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 


1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

- 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

_ 

1.50 

1.40 

— 

— 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1971 

1.50 


1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

- 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.00 


1.60 

1.60 

— 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

2.00 

— 

— 

2.00 

— 

— 

2.00 

— 

— 

1.75 

1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

1.75 

1.00 

2.50 

1.62 

— 

1.50 

— 

— 

1.50 

1.40 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

— 


2.00 

1.00 

— 

2.00 

1.00 

— 

2.00 

1.00 

— 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2.00 

1.50 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

— 

2.50 

1.50 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

— 

2.50 

1.50 

— 

2.50 

1.50 

— 


January 

2.00 

1.25 

1.00 

February 

2.00 

1.25 

1.00 

March 

2.50 

2.00 

1.00 

April 

— 

— 

— 

May 

— 

— 

— 

June 

— 

— 

— 

July 

4.50 

4.50 

3.00 

August 

4.50 

4.50 

3.00 

September 

4.00 

4.00 

2.50 

October 

4.00 

4.00 

2.50 

November 

4.00 

4.00 

2.50 

December 

4.00 

4.00 

2.50 


1974 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


1.00 

2.00 

1.25 

— 

1.00 

2.00 

1.25 

— 

1.00 

2.50 

2.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

— 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

— 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

— 


N.A.—Not available. 
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APPENDIX—B 

In 1981 Census the population of the district has been 
classified into three main groups, namely, main workers, 
marginal workers and non-workers—each mutually exclusive 
of the others. The main worker is one who has done eco¬ 
nomically productive work for at least 183 days during 
the year preceding the date of enumeration. The marginal 
worker is somebody who has participated in economically 
productive work for less than 183 days during the year 
preceding enumeration. And the non-worker is he who 
has not done any economically productive work at all 
during the last one year. 

The distribution of the total population (provisional) 
of the district according to the above classification is given 
in the table below : 


COMPOSITION OF THE LIVELIHOOD CLASSES IN 
PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1981 


Category 


Number 

o f 

number 

Description 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

Total No. of persons 





enumerated 

18,55,429 

9,48,211 

9,07,218 

I to IX 

Total main workers 

5,76,709 

4,50,950 

1,25,759 

I 

Cultivators 

2,90,975 

2,33,821 

57,154 

11 

Agricultural labourers 

1,42,186 

88,691 

53,495 

V(a) 

Household Industry 





(Manufacturing, Processing, 




Servicing & Repairing) 

20,215 

15,742 

4,473 

in, iv, 





V(b) and 





VI to IX 

Other workers 

1,23,333 

1,12,696 

10,637 


Marginal workers 

1,37,214 

32,570 

1,04,644 


Non-workers 

11,41,506 

4,64,691 

6,76,815 
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In 1981 the proportion of workers to total population 
31.08 as against 31.10 in 1971. The percentages of 



CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Deputy Commissioner of Puruliya is in overall 
charge of the administration of the district both in its 
revenue and executive spheres. He is also the chief re¬ 
presentative of the Government on the spot, maintaining an 
abiding link with the latter. 

As the Collector, he is the head of the revenue adminis¬ 
tration in the district and is responsible to Government 
through the Board of Revenue. The maintenance of land 
record and the collection of diverse statistics at the village 
level are his important duties, which he discharges through 
a hierarchy of revenue officials working under him. Al¬ 
though the periodical settlement operations in a district 
are usually conducted by a separate staff belonging to the 
establishment of the Director of Land Records & Surveys, 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district, like any other 
Collector, is responsible for the maintenance and correc¬ 
tion of connected records. He is also the controlling 
authority of excise administration of the district, but the 
day-to-day work is carried on by a Superintendent of 
Excise with the help of staff placed under him. 

In his capacity as Deputy Commissioner, the District 
Officer is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order within his jurisdiction. For this purpose, the 
district police force, under the immediate control of the 
Superintendent of Police, takes orders from him. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also the controlling authority in 
respect of the prosecuting staff. He grants, suspends and 
cancels licences for arms, explosives and petroleum. He 
has to perform various duties in respect of jails, anticorrup¬ 
tion matters and issue of passports. He grants nationality 
certificates as also certificates to those applicants who 
require attestation that they belong to Scheduled Castes or 
Tribes. As the executive head of the district and the prin¬ 
cipal local agent of Government, he is expected to take 
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necessary steps in the event of emergencies like floods and 
famines, for arresting the calamities and providing relief to 
victims. When the security of the country is threatened, 
the Deputy Commissioner assumes the role of Controller 
of Civil Defence. He is also responsible for the satisfac¬ 
tory conduct of all general elections held in the district 
from time to time. Food and civil supplies also engage 
his constant attention these days although there is a Dis¬ 
trict Controller of Food and Supplies with an adequate 
establishment under him. To keep the authorities posted 
on all matters relating to his varied charges, he has to send 
to the Divisional Commissioner and the various Depart¬ 
ments and Directorates of Government a large number of 
periodical reports and returns. 

The Deputy Commissioner also remains in constant 
touch with people in all walks of life in the district, and for 
the purpose of knowing the people at large intimately, he 
has to associate himself with numerous official and non¬ 
official institutions. The Deputy Commissioner at present 
has a supervisory right over the municipalities in his dis¬ 
trict and may refuse to ratify municipal resolutions posing 
threats to the public peace. In cases of serious irregulari¬ 
ties on the part of any municipality, he may advise the Gov¬ 
ernment for its supersessions. The Deputy Commissioner 
is empowered to call for and inspect any document of the 
Zilla Parishad, cause the Zilla Parishad to furnish such in¬ 
formation as he thinks necessary and inspect the office of 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under its control. 

Since independence, the successive Five-Year Plans 
with their socio-economic development programmes have 
added new dimensions to the traditional functions of the 
District Magistrates and the Deputy Commissioners work¬ 
ing in their respective districts. The Deputy Commissioner 
is the pivot of multiform welfare administration within his 
district. The district-level officers of various departments 
concerned with community development programmes rela¬ 
ting to agriculture, irrigation, animal husbandry, co-opera¬ 
tion, small-scale and cottage industries, panchciyats, edu¬ 
cation, health, etc., normally work under their respective 
departmental heads ; but the Deputy Commissioner acts as 
the principal co-ordinating agency in the district, gives 
them general guidance, assesses their progress and ensures 
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that obstacles in the implementation of their tasks are re¬ 
moved. The Deputy Commissioner is assisted in this be¬ 
half by a Special Officer, Planning and Development. 

Besides the Deputy Commissioner (and under his 
general control), there is one Additional Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner in the district, having equivalent powers and exer¬ 
cising concurrent jurisdiction with the Deputy Commissio¬ 
ner. He holds the charge of the district when the Deputy 
Commissioner is away from station or on leave. He also 
functions as Additional Controller of Civil Defence. In 
1972, there was also one Joint Magistrate and Collector 
belonging to the I.A.S. cadre, working as Settlement 
Officer. 

In 1972, the number of Deputy Magistrates in the Deputy 
district was 9 while that of the Sub-Deputy Magistrates Magistrates 
including the Block Development Officers was 27. At 
Sadar, Deputy Magistrates hold the posts of Subdivisional 
Officer (Sadar), Settlement Officer, Executive Officer of 
Zilla Parishad, Special Land Acquisition Officer, Additional 
S.D.O. and Special Officer Planning & Development, etc. 

Some of the Sub-Deputy Magistrates hold such posts as 
Special Officer Scheduled Castes and Tribes Welfare, 

Additional L.A.O., Special Officer Tank Improvement, 
and S.L.R.O., besides the posts of B.D.O. It may be 
added that the posts of Deputy Magistrate and Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates have since been amalgamated into a single 
cadre. 

The district set-ups of many an important department, 
such as Public Works Department, Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, Veterinary Department, Forest Department, Indus¬ 
tries Department and Co-operative Department, is discussed 
in Chapter XIII under section ‘Other Departments’ 
and need not be repeated here. The district set-ups of 
other departments and their working are briefly stated 
below. 

The Settlement Officer is in overall charge of revision- Settlement 
al settlement operations in the district. He is assisted in 
his work by 1 Assistant Settlement Officer, 2 Charge Offi¬ 
cers and 1 Technical Adviser. The Charge Officers look 
after the settlement ‘C’ camps which are 17 in number and 
are located in various police stations of the district. The 
Charge Officers with the help of other staff of the different 
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C’ camps supervise surveys, preparation of records-of- 
rights and compensation and asessment rolls under West 
Bengal Estates Acquisition Act and payment of compensa¬ 
tion to ex-intermediaries up to a specified amount. The 
Assistant Settlement Officer is the head of the head¬ 
quarters, and drawing and disbursing officer of the operation. 
He controls the diffierent sections of the headquarters 
office as also supervises the work of Revenue Officers 
placed under him. The Technical Adviser supervises the 
work of the Settlement Officer on technical matters. The 
Special Revenue Officers working in the Settlement Camps 
hear objections in connection with the compensation assess¬ 
ment rolls and payment of final compensation to ex-inter- 
mediaries in some specific categories of cases. They also 
perform certain duties in connection with the revision of 
records-of-rights. Kanungos attached to the settlement 
camps also work in connection with correction of records- 
of-rights, checking of compensation assessment rolls and 
help the Special Revenue Officers in their case work. A 
number of Peskars, Clerks, Junch Mohurrirs and Amins 
work in the respective wings of the organisation. The 
establishment expenditure for the entire set-up during 
1974-75 was Rs. 22,06,857. 

The Puruliya Charge office headed by one Commer¬ 
cial Tax Officer, Grade I, has got administrative jurisdic¬ 
tion all over the district of Puruliya. There is, however, a 
Commeicial Tax Officer, Grade II who is also an assessing 
officer functioning under the Sales Tax laws. In addition 
to these two officers, there is one Inspector of Commercial 
Taxes working in the charge office, who conducts surprise 
visits to the business premises and warehouses of the dea¬ 
lers, searches and seizes books and documents when neces¬ 
sary and thereby assists the Commercial Tax Officer in 
checking the evasion of taxes. Recently, a Commercial 
Taxes Check Post has been set up at village Tulin (on the 
Ranchi-Puruliya Road near the Bihar Border) under the 
police station of Jhalda. The Check Post is under the 
direct control of the Commercial Tax Officer, Puruliya 
Charge. The following table shows the number, as on 
1. 4. 73, of assessees under the various Acts now in force 
and the revenue collected from them in 1972-73. 
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Number of 

Collected 

Name of the Act 

The Bengal Finance 

assessees 

Revenue Rs. 

(Sales Tax) Act, 1941 
The West Bengal Sales 

546 

14,16,748.23 

Tax Act, 1954 

The Bengal Motor 

Spirit Sales Taxa¬ 

39 

90,528.80 

tion Act, 1941 

The Bengal Raw Jute 

18 

4,78,338.98 

Taxation Act, 1941 

The Central Sales 

Nil 

Nil 

Tax Act, 1956 

356 

6,12,697.02 

W.B.P.P.T., Act, 1970 

4 

21,010.07 

The establishment 

expenditure of 

the Commercial 


Tax Organization for 1972-73 was Rs. 1,58,660. 

Although the Deputy Commissioner is the ex-officio 
District Registrar, the District Sub-Registrar attends to the 
day-to-day work relating to the registration of documents 
from all over the district. He also hears appeals against 
orders passed by the Sub-Registrar and is authorised to 
inspect all Sub-Registration offices in the district. He is 
also the ex-officio Marriage Officer under the Special Mar¬ 
riage Act and the Hindu Marriage Act. There are 5 registra¬ 
tion offices including Sadar Registration Office in the 
district. Puruliya Sadar includes the police stations of 
Hura, Puncha, Arsha & Manbazar. All these places also 
come within the jurisdiction of the Sadar Joint Sub-Regis¬ 
trar, Puruliya. 

The volume of work transacted by the 5 Registration 
Offices in the district in 1974-75 is detailed in the follow¬ 
ing table. It may be stated that Manbazar comes within 
the Puruliya Jt. S.R. Office. 


Registration 

No. of 
documents 

; Receipts 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

earned 

Office 

registered 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

Puruliya 

19,911 

1,73,887.95 

1,25,290.91 

48,597.04 

Raghunathpur 

17,231 

1,14,741.25 

56,524.49 

58,216.76 

Balarampur 

16,709 

1,03,910.50 

51,668.52 

52,241.98 

Jhalda 

15,570 

90,360.00 

43,457.47 

46,902.53 

Puruliya Jt. 

S. R. Office 

14,494 

93,888.22 

52,250.98 

41,637.24 

Manbazar 

7,083 

44,381.88 

13,780.11 

30,601.77 


Registration 
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Excise 


The workload of Sadar Registration Office and out¬ 
lying offices in the district in 1974-75 in connection with 
W.B.L.R. Act (in lieu of Bengal Tenancy Act), which is in 
force in the district, is shown in the table below. 


Amount of 


Registration 

No. of 

No. of 

court fee 
realized 

Office 

cases 

notices filed 

Rs. 

Puruliya Sadar 

16,607 

33,293 

26,901.70 

Raghunathpur 

15,975 

32,852 

26,432.00 

Balarampur 

16,030 

37,579 

30,491.90 

Jhalda 

14,412 

43,352 

23,504.20 

Puruliya Jt. 

S. R. Office 

14,218 

28,436 

24,250.00 

Manbazar 

6,940 

13,002 

11,932.80 

Total 

84,182 

1,88,514 

1,43,512.60 


The Superintendent of Excise, Puruliya is responsible 
for the excise administration of the district. He works 
under the Deputy Commissioner and Collector. The Addi¬ 
tional Deputy Commissioner is empowered to exercise all 
the powers and to perform all the duties of the Collector 
under the Bengal Excise Act, 1909. For the purpose of 
excise administration, the district is divided into two ranges, 
viz., Sadar and Raghunathpur. The Sadar Range compri¬ 
ses four Circles which are Sadar, Jhalda, Balarampur and 
Manbazar. The Raghunathpur Range consists of three 
other Circles, viz., Adra, Hura and Neturia. An Inspector 
of Excise is in charge of a Range and a Sub-Inspector of 
Excise is in charge of a Circle. Each of the Circle Sub- 
Inspectors of Sadar, Jhalda, Adra and Neturia is assisted 
by one Assistant Sub-Inspector of Excise. Four or five 
Excise Constables are attached to each Circle. 

While the Superintendent of Excise looks after the 
general excise administration of the district, the Inspector 
of Excise is responsible for collection of revenue and day- 
to-day administration of his range. The Sub-Inspector of 
Excise is responsible for collection of revenue, detection 
and prevention of excise crimes. He also inspects the 
Excise shops and leads the Special Squad to detect excise 
crimes whenever required. The Assistant Sub-Inspector 
helps him in the discharge of his duties. 
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The following statement shows the revenue earned by 
the Excise administration in the district in 1973-74. 


Items 

Amount 
(in Rs.) 

Country Spirit 

66,03,516.58 

Pachivai 

27,523.14 

Tari 

34,774.29 

Beer 

17,393.92 

Foreign Liquor 

37,620.08 

Commercial Spirit 

120.00 

Opium 

1,163.51 

Bhang 

8,380.01 

Ganja 

77,982.18 

Miscellaneous 

15,323.26 


The total establishment expenditure of this organiza¬ 
tion during 1973-74 was Rs. 3,62,900. 

The District Controller of Food & Supplies, Puruliya 
is in overall charge of the food and supplies organisation 
of the district. He is assisted in his varied duties by 1 Chid 
Inspector, 6 Inspectors, 1 Accountant and the usual com¬ 
plement of clerical staff. The Subdivisional Controller 
of Food & Supplies, Puruliya Sadar, with his separate 
establishment is directly responsible for the distribution of 
food-grains and consumer goods in the Sadar Subdivision. 
The organization of the District Controller incurred an 
establishment expenditure of Rs. 99,402 during 1974-75. 

The District Fishery Officer is responsible for imple¬ 
menting all schemes of his department in .the district. He 
supervises technical work relating to the development of 
pisciculture within his jurisdiction and is authorised to 
sanction and disburse loans, under various projects, for 
the development of pisciculture. In his work he is assisted 
by one Assistant Fishery Officer, several Fishery Extension 
Officers (posted under the Block Development Officers in 
the C.D. Blocks), 1 Fishery Sub-overseer, 3 clerks, 4 
peons and 1 night guard. The'total establishment expen¬ 
diture incurred by the set-up during 1973-74 was 
Rs. 64,072. There is also a separate establishment of the 
Farm Manager, Ranibundh Fish Farm with the usual com¬ 
plement of office staff. 

The District Agricultural Marketing Officer, who be¬ 
longs to the West Bengal Junior Agricultural Service, is in 
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charge of the District Agricultural Office, Puruliya. He 
eeps dose watch on the prices of all agricultural commo¬ 
dities and prepares market reports in respect of arrival 
and sale of such commodities. He is also the officer on the 
spot to give replies to various quaries from the Government 
of India and Marketing Adviser of the State Government 
and various institutions. He is authorised to supervise 
and inspect the working of the cold storages, located within 
he chstnct, m terms of rules and regulations as laid down 
m The West Bengal Cold Storages (Licensing and Regula- 
tion) Act, 1966. One Subdivisional Agricultural Marketing 
Officer is also posted in Puruliya Subdivision, who assists 
the District Agricultural Marketing Officer in the discharge 
of his duties. Both the officers are required to evaluate the 
viability of the markets for advancing Government 
loans to intending loanees for the rapid development 
of the market. They are also responsible for realization 
ot loan amounts from such loanees. There are also 
three Market Reporters posted at Puruliya, Jhalda and 
Manbazar under the direct supervision of the Subdivisional 
Agricultural Marketing Officer, Puruliya. These Market¬ 
ing Reporters ; collect data of different agricultural commodi¬ 
ties and keep watch on the arrival, despatch and stock 
position of these commidities. They also prepare reports 
and send these to the Central Government with copies to 
the authorities concerned. The District Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Officer and the Subdivisional Marketing Officer 
prepare exhaustive project reports of some viable markets 
containing relevant information regarding the existing and 
available economic resources of agricultural products and 
the related infrastructural facilities. They also try to as¬ 
certain the future requirements in view of the steady deve¬ 
lopment in the production of farm-products with assured 
supply of marketable surplus of agricultural commodities. 
They select the viable markets, market areas, markets pro¬ 
per and market yards, etc., which are required to be regu¬ 
lated under the West Bengal Agricultural Produce Market¬ 
ing (Regulation) Act of 1972. The District Agricultural 
Marteting Officer, as ex-officio member of the Regulated 
Marketing Committee, supervises the working of the com¬ 
mittee in all spheres of its activities. The total expenditure 

incurred by the establishment during 1974-75 was 
Rs. 32,358, 
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The District Social Education Officer is responsible 
for implementing various social education programmes in 
the district. He is to inspect and supervise Adult Educa¬ 
tion Centres, Public Libraries and Area Libraries,—all im¬ 
parting social education. He is also responsible for the 
sale and distribution of Nationalised Text Books in the 
district. As Secretary of the District Library Committee, 
he is in overall charge of the District Library. The Dis¬ 
trict Social Education officer acts through the Extension 
Officer, Social Education (Headquarters) primarily in res¬ 
pect of implementation and supervision of the one-teacher 
Pathsala Scheme. The Extension Officer also assists the 
District Social Education Officer in the work of the sale 
and distribution of Nationalised Text Books. The Extern 
sion Officers working at the Block level are responsible for 
implementing the Social Education Schemes in their res¬ 
pective Blocks. They supervise the sale and distribution 
of Nationalised Text Books in their Block areas as also 
organize Small Savings, Sports and Youth Welfare acti¬ 
vities. The establishment expenditure incurred by the 
D.S.E.O.’s organisation during 1972-73 was Rs. 41,153. 

The District Employment Exchange in Puruliya town 
was started in July 1958 and during the first year of its 
existence from July 1958 to June 1959 altogether 3,939 
applicants were registered. The live register of this Ex¬ 
change at the end of December 1961 included about 69 
per cent of applicants registered for unskilled labour. The 
number of applicants has since increased with a correspon¬ 
ding increase in the number of employers. The Compul¬ 
sory Notification of Vacancies Act provides, inter alia, for 
the compulsory notification of vacancies by private employ¬ 
ers, as from June 1960. Implementation of this Act is 
inducing more and more employees to notify their vacan¬ 
cies to the Employment Exchange and this fact, in turn, 
is encouraging more and more of the remaining unemploy¬ 
ed people to register their names with the Exchange. The 
Coal Washcry Project and different railway offices at Adra 
of this district are mainly responsible for the increased 
number of notification of vacancies. Apart from the rail¬ 
way recruiting units, the branch L.T.C. Office, the State 
Bank of India and the Bhojudih Coal Washery Project 
under the Hindusthan Steel Ltd., all in the public sector, 
the collieries in the private sector have made use of the 
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Weights & 
Measures 


Information 
and Public 
Relations 


services of this Exchange. At present one Assistant Em¬ 
ployment Officer is in charge of the District Employment 
Exchange with the usual complement of staff. The break¬ 
up of the Live Register as on 31.12.74 is given below: 
Total number registered 
Supervisory 

Skilled and Semi-skilled 
Clerical 
Educational 
Domestic services 
Unskilled labour 
Others 

The number of vacancies notified to the Exchange in 
1974 was 200. The establishment charges for the year 
1974-75 of this organization was Rs. 54,472. 

At present only one Inspector of Weights and Mea¬ 
sures is posted in Puruliya District. He is under the direct 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, Puruliya, while the 
departmental work of his area is supervised by the Assis¬ 
tant Controller of Weights and Measures, Bankura-cum- 
Puruliya with his headquarters at Bankura. The duties 
of the Inspector of Weights and Measures include verifi¬ 
cation and stamping of weights, measures, weighing and 
measuiing instruments ; carrying of propaganda work for 
popularizing enforcement of standrard weights and measu¬ 
res ; seizure of unauthorised weights and measures and 
collection of fees and other charges. At present the office 
of the Inspector is located within the compound of Zilla 
Parishad. The Inspector of Weights and Measures can per¬ 
form other functions in excercise of the powers conferred 
on him by the West Bengal Standard Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act of 1958 and the Rules made 
thereunder in 1959. The expenditure of this establishment 
during 1974-75 was Rs. 13,933. 

The District Information Officer is in overall charge 
of information and public relations work in the district. 
His organization consists of the Sadar Subdivisional Unit, 
the District Information Centre, the Maintenance Centre 
for Rural Radio Broadcasting Scheme, and two Mobile 
Cinema Units. He is the Drawing and Disbursing Officer 
in respect of all the staff of this organization. During the 
Emergency, he is also the Censor Officer of all publications, 
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Such as newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, 
leaflets and posters published from the district. A Sub- 
divisional Information Officer assists him in the discharge 
of his duties. This officer is in charge of the Subdivisional 
Unit, the District Information Centre and the Light Audio- 
Visual Unit. The Technical Supervisor attached to the 
District Organisation is in charge of the Maintenance 
entre. He is assisted by one Laboratory Assistant and 
one Electric Mistry. The Technical Supervisor is respon¬ 
sible for proper maintenance of the radio sets (184 in 
1975) installed at various places. The Audio-Visual Unit 
consists of one operator, one assistant operator and one 
driver, besides a peon and a cleaner. The total establish¬ 
ment costs of this organization during 1973-74 amounted 
to Rs. 99,571. 

The present Income-tax Circle of Puruliya with its 
headquarters at Puruliya town has administrative control 
over the collection of revenues derived from all of the 
direct taxes within the civil district of Puruliya. Prior to 
2 July 1973, Puruliya was the headquarter of I.T. Circle 
of both the districts of Bankura and Puruliya. A separate 
Income-tax Circle came into existence on 2 July 1973, at 
the town of Bankura after being bifurcated with the portions 
of the Civil District of Bankura from the Income-Tax 
Circle, Bankura-Puruliya. The Income Tax office 
at Puruliya had actually come into the map of 
Income tax jurisdiction of West Bengal on 1 November 
1956 with the merger of Puruliya in West Bengal. The 
local authority of the present Income-Tax Circle consits 
of two Income-Tax Officers, having two independent 
charges, with the main object to collect revenues and also 
to explore potential cases for bringing more assessees into 
the income tax fold within Puruliya. The total number 
of assessees and the total tax collection in the district for 
1974-75 were 2,801 and Rs. 18,05,000. The esablish- 
ment expenditure incurred by the organization in 1974-75 
was Rs. 1,53,000. 

There is no separate postal division at Puruliya,—the 
local set-up falls within the Bankura Postal Division. The 
district postal administration is headed by a Post Master 
and in his day-to-day administration he is assisted by three 
Inspectors of Post Offices. Previously, the district was under 
Bihar Circle and with effect from 1.70.60 it was placed 
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under Bengal Circle. The district organization at present 
consists of 5 Sub-Post Offices and 50 Branch Post Offices, 
which fall within the jurisdiction of Puruliya P.S. There 
are also 22 Sub-Post Offices and 202 Branch Post Offices 
distributed all over the district under various police stations. 
The establishment costs of the Postal organisation in the 
district was Rs. 18,86,248 in 1973-74. 

The Disrict Savings Officer, National Savings, Puruliya 
is the sole officer now working in the district on behalf of 
his organization. He is at present posted at Puruliya town 
with no other staff. He propagates the small savings move¬ 
ment amongst the people and supervises the work of the 
authorised agents working in different areas of the district. 
He is under the direct control of the Director, National 
Savings, West Bengal (with his office in Calcutta). 

The Life Insurance Corporation of India has one 
branch office in Puruliya district situated at Puruliya. The 
Branch Manager is the head of the office, assisted by one 
Assistant Branch Manager (Development). Altogether, 31 
Class III employees are working in this office, besides 4 
class IV employees working as sub-staff. The number of 
Development Officers is 8, while 379 Agents are working 
under them all over the district for procuring new business. 
The establishment expenditure incurred by the entire set-up 
during 1974-75 was Rs. 3,34,895. 

The office of the Food Corporation of India is located 
in Puruliya Sadar with its two main godowns at Puruliya 
and Balarampur. Besides these, the Storing Agents have 
their own godowns at Puruliya, Balarampur and Raghu- 
nathpur. At present the organization mainly operates from 
three rail heads, viz., Puruliya, Barabhum and Adra. The 
District Manager, Food Corporation of India, is the head 
of the organization and is assisted in his work by one 
wScnior Assistant Manager (Executive), one Assistant 
Manager (Accounts) and one Assistant Manager (Quality 
Control). A number of Sub-Inspectors are also posted at 
different Block headquarters of the district in connection 
with procurement work. The Inspectors attached to the 
godowns are in charge of the receipt and distribution of 
modified rationing and relief commodities. The Inspectors 
who work at the rail heads are responsible for records of 
receipt and despatch of incoming and outgoing wagons. 
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Their work is supervised by 2 Chief Inspectors, who take 
orders from the District Manager. At present 2 Chief 
Inspectors, 22 Inspectors and 7 Sub-Inspectors are work¬ 
ing in the organization, besides other categories of 
employees. An expenditure of Rs. 5,62,819 was incurred 
by the district organization in 1973-74. 


One Divisional Engineer is at present in charge of the 
Puruliya Division of the State Electricity Board, and under 
him, three Assistant Engineers posted at the Subdivisional 
headquarters of Puruliya, Raghunathpur and Jhalda to 
look after the operation, maintenance, transmission and 
distribution of electricity as well as the work of rural 
electrification. The district’s first Super Power Station at 
Santaldih, however, has a different and independent set-up 
altogether. During the period of construction and commi¬ 
ssioning of the 1st Unit of this Power Station, the set-up 
for Relay Instrument Inter-Communication under Opera¬ 
tion and Maintenance set-up was headed by one Divisional 
Engineer who was functionally under the Superintending 
Engineer (TCR) and under local administrative control of 
the Dy. Chief Engineer, Santaldih. After commissioning 
of the 1st unit, the Subdivisional set-up has been retained 
under the General Superintendent, Santaldih Thermal 
Power Station. 
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It is difficult to reconstruct even a conjectural picture 
ot the revenue system obtained in the tracts now comprising 
Puruliya district or parts of it when, for instance, the king 
Chandravarman of Puskarana ruled over the northern parts 
of the present district in the 4th century A.D. or when 
Vijayasena, the Uparika of Barddhamana6/mA;£z, ruled 
over the same Damodar valley as the viceroy of the King 
Gopachandra. From around the 9th century A.D. to the 
beginning of the 14th century A.D. numerous Hindu and 
Jain temples in stone and in brick were constructed in 
several different places in the Damodar, the Dwarakeswar, 
the Kangsabati and the Suvarnarekha valleys in the district. 
The largest conglomeration of these temples was located 
at Telkupi on the Damodar (now gone under the stored-up 
water of the Panchet Dam reservoir), where the construction 
activities continued well up to the 15th century. From an 
eleventh century source (Ramacharitam, of Sandhyakara- 
nandi) we learn that Telkupi had been the seat of an 
important semi-independent chief of that time, which is 
corroborated by a fourteenth century account (Sirat-i- 
Firuz Sahahi). Now, a dynasty or the dynasties which 
built so many temples and to give to the seat of power 
an urban entity, must have collected the necessary funds for 
building the edifices by levying taxes and realising revenue 
or by imposing tributes. Whatever might have been the 
mode of collection of funds by the ruling power, unless 
the people themselves produced sufficient agricultural 
surplus, or minerals or craft objects, sold them to- traders 
at sufficient margines and the latter in their turn took them 
out to be sold elsewhere—the ruling authority could not 
possibly have extracted the necessary funds by way of 
taxes, etc. On the evidence of inscriptions and of Jain (a 
majority of whom had always been traders) temples in a 
conglomeration of Hindu temples, we can assume that some 
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of these temples were built by traders and that this place 
was on a trade route and a number of traders lived there. If 
this assumption be correct, then it seems that the rulers of 
Tailakampi or Sikharbhum probably not only extracted 
surplus produce of land by way of land revenue but also 
used to impose and collect different kinds of dues from the 
traders ; some of these dues were probably of the nature of 
excise duties, custom dues etc. Although the temple buil¬ 
ding activity in the Damodar valley and in some places in 
the Dwarakeswar valley, that is, roughly in the ancient 
Tailakampi kingdom, corresponding to the early medieval 
Sikharbhum and the late medieval Panchet or Pachet 
zamindary, had continued right up to the fifteenth century, 
in the south, that is, in the Kangsabati valley, roughly cor¬ 
responding to he late medieval and early modern Manbhum 
and Kuilapal paraganahs, and the Suvarnarekha valley, 
roughly corresponding to Baghmundi paraganah of the 
early modem times, came to a halt in the first half of the 
14th century A.D. There is hardly any reference to tracts to 
the south of the Dwarakeshwar in any record, report or ac¬ 
count before A.D. 1765. The glimpses of this region that 
we get from the late 14th century account Sirat-i-Firuz 
Shahi and the 15th or the 16th century Purana called Bha- 
vishya Purana (Brahmanda-Kanda ), invariably lead us 
to reconstruct the picture of a sparsely populated forest 
land, lacking in communication of any sort, lived in by 
hunters and food gatherers of fierce nature who roamed 
about half-clad, ate all kinds of flesh, drank spirituous 
liquors and worshipped demons and spirits unknown to the 
Brahminical Hindu peasants and Jain traders. They hardly 
seems to have lived a settled peasants’ life. From all these 
it appears that the pockets of civilization, based as it was 
on settled agriculture, producing a handsome surplus, that 
grew up in the Kangsabati and the Suvarnarekha valleys 
between the 9th and the 14th centuries were wiped out of 
the face of south Puruliya; agriculture declined, trade 
vanished, , with it the Hindu and Jain traders left the coun¬ 
try ; the local states and the ruling powers which thrived 
on surplus producing agriculture and trade, broke-up. 
There began an influx of Mundari speaking tribals from 
Ranchi, Hazaribagh and Singhbhum, according to Col. 
E.T. Dalton, from around the fifteenth century; there were 
already some Mundari speaking hunters and food gatherers 
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in the up-lands of the district away from the river valleys. 
Tracts to the south of the Dwarakeshwar became wholly 
re-tribalised and de-urbanized by the fifteenth century. 
When these Mundari speaking tribes took to wetland agri¬ 
culture, settled down in villages, started producing an 
agricultural surplus, began lac extraction and silk rearing, 
broke up into functionally specialized groups from which 
developed fighting groups of elite, developed vertically 
stratified society, started becoming Hinduized and ultimately 
formed states, no body knows for certain. But if some 
guess work is permitted then it seems probable that the 
Utkal Brahmins of this area were responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of settled agriculture in this region. And their 
motive behind the introduction was to ensure the Orissan 
king a regular flow of tributes from this area; unless 
a surplus produce could be guaranteed such extraction ol 
tribute could not be assured. If not directly, at least 
indirectly, the Orissan State influenced the formation of 
hierarchical state structures in this region to ensure its own 
flow of tributes and soldiers from this area—between 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. When the curtain 
is raised to let us have a view of this region in the late 
eighteenth century we find several states in this area, all 
having hierarchical feudalistic structures. Although the 
people in general were still savages, hunters and food 
gatherers and non-Hindu animists, some among them had 
already become dry-land cultivators and some settled 
agriculturists; social and political elites were Hinduized 
peasants and landlords, already claiming a Rajput- 
Kshatriya status. 

Colonel Edward Tuite Dalton thought that there was 
once a big Munda tribe which inhabited a wide-spread area 
of the Chhotanagpur plateau (spread out in Ranchi, 
Hazaribagh, Singhbhum and Santal Parganahs districts of 
Bihar). To maintain communication, for standardisation 
of behaviour and practice and for the maintenance of 
social control in such a wide-spread society a hierarchical 
system of authority was devised. Each hamlet or village 
had a headman or munda, twelve or so contiguous villages 
or a parah had a manJci and all the mankis would meet 
once a year during annual festival and elect one among 
them to preside over that year’s festival or hunt. Hindu 
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peasants and traders infiltrated into the area, caught hold 
of some influential mankis, started to settle down in the 
forest-cleared areas near the rivers and introduced wet- 
land agriculture in small pockets and initiated some of the 
mankis to wet-land agriculture and Hinduism. Mankis 
in their turn introduced settled wet-land agriculture, where 
it was possible, among their fellows and started claiming 
shares of the produce of the others for the social and 
political functions they performed. Thus there arose a 
system of vertical stratification in the society, where there 
was only some form of horizontal stratification due to 
functional specialization. Some time in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, or a little earlier, Phani Mukta Rai was 
elected by the Mankis of the table-land of Chhotanagpur 
proper, the Raja. Following this lead, the parah chiefs of 
Barabhum, Manbhum, Kuilapal and Baghmundi elected 
Rajas of their own and these Rajas (except the Raja of 
Manbhum) founded their own dynasties claiming divine 
origins from either the sun or the moon and Rajput- 
Kshatriyahood at the same time. Raja of Manbhum was, 
however, a Bagdi, but it is not known how the family 
came to possess authority over a largely Bhumij (originally 
a Mundari speaking tribe) inhabited area. 

In the south and the south-western estates of Manbhum, 
Barabhum, Kuilapal, Baghmundi and Torang the clearest 
traces of their origin from original Mundari polity system 
were discernible even when Coupland wrote his Manbhum 
District Gazetteer. Thus, Baghmundi was made up of five 
groups of villages or parahs , one of which was held by 
the zamindar in khas, the other four by mankis on small 
rentals fixed in perpetuity. The small adjoining estate of 
Torang, on the other hand, was a single parah zamindary 
where the zamindar was still being referred to as manlci in 
1910. In Barabhum, the prevalent arrangement of the 
grades of ghatwals, in 1910, provided an exact parallel 
to the archaic Mundari system.. In the lowest grade were 
the tabedars and there used to be several of them in a 
village and they corresponded to the bhuinhars or original 
tillers or fair-sized peasant proprietors in the earlier Mun¬ 
dari system. Above them were the village headmen or the 
chief policemen and collectors of village revenue, termed, in 
Barabhum, as the ghatwals and their office corresponded 
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to that of the mundas ’ of the earlier Mundari polity. 
Several such villages formed a taraf in Barabhum estate, 
corresponding to a yarah of the old Mundari system. 
Like the manki of the old, taraf-sardar or sadiyal had 
important socio-political functions, like peace keeping, etc. 
and enjoyed rent-free grant of land for discharging the 
said functions. 

Elsewhere also the traces of the Mundari politico- 
economic system survived in various forms till the coming 
into effect of the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act 
and the West Bengal Land Reforms Act, though for the 
most part the grouping of villages into yarahs or taraf s 
had disappeared. This happened especially in the areas 
which came more directly under the influence of the Pan¬ 
chet Raj (the fourteenth century Persian account Sirat-i- 
Firuz Shahi mentions of the Panchet Raj and thirty six 
vassal estates); and it may well have been due to deliberate 
action taken by the Panchet Raj to break-up the local 
organizations as sources of possible opposition to their 
own authority, and to the substitution of a system of petty 
semi-military, semi-police chieftains (the super imposition 
of semi-military and semi-police functions on officials with 
certain economic and social functions in the Bhumij estates 
or the growth of the so-called ghatwali system was per¬ 
haps an influence that the Bhumij states imbibed from the 
Panchet Raj) drawn from their own entourage and more 
under their direct control. The existence of a few jagir 
estates around the Panchet Raj estate, consisting usually of 
one or two villagers each, lend credence to this supposition. 

Tailakampi, probably a tribute paying chiefdom or 
kingdom of the Palas in the tenth-eleventh century, seems 
to have become the independent kingdom of Sikharbhum 
in the fourteenth century and continued to be so when the 
area formed itself into Panchet Raj. Though Akbar’s 
general Man Singh had induced the king of Panchet to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Mughals and pay tribu¬ 
tes, the Raja proclaimed his independence soon after Man 
Singh left. Jehangir’s Subahdar of Bengal, Islam Khan, 
had to send out an expedition in 1608 to finally subdue 
Panchet. In a Badshahinama of the 1632-33, there is 
an entry which states, “Bir Narayan, zemindar of Panchet, 
a country attached to Subah Bihar, was under Shah Jehan, 
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a commandar of 300 horse.” This entry may be taken to 
tnean that the 'Raja of Panchet was made a Mughal jagir- 
dar, which, however, was not the fact. From another 
Mughal record of thirty years later, we learn that the 
zamindary of the Raja of Panchet was not regularly asses¬ 
sed to Ausil Toomar Jama, that is, it was not diwani 
estate. The zamindar of Panchet or the Raja of Panchet 
used to pay a fixed tribute or peshkush annually, and the 
Mughal government neither kept an account of the land 
and the produce of the raiyats nor had any control on the 
rents paid by the raiyats to the zamindar. From the years 
A.D. 1728 to A.D. 1743 Raja Garur Narayan was subject 
to an annual peshkush of Rs. 18,203 for Panchet and 
part of or kismat of Shergarh parganah of Barddhaman 
Chakla. In 1743, an additional charge of Rs. 3,323 was 
levied on Panchet estate in form of a cess, namely, abwab 
Chauth Marhatta by Nawab Alivardi Khan. In 1763, 
the sarif-i-sikka or impost imposed by Kasim Ali to 
cover losses on the exchange of coins, swelled the net as¬ 
sessment of Rs. 23,544. Muhammad Rcza Khan in 1766 
raised the peshkush and abwabs to a total of Rs. 30,000 
but only Rs. 5,969 was actually collected that year. In 
1771, a jor talab or forcible exaction of Rs. 1,44,954, 
including a saranjami or deduction of collection charges 
of Rs. 17,302 and the demand was enforced by military 
authority. In the ‘gross medium settlement’ of 1777, with 
Raja Raghunath Narayan, the revenue for Panchet estate, 
with the recently acquired territory of Jhalda, was fixed at 
Rs. 69,027. The amins on the other hand had calculated 
the rent collection of the Panchet estate as amounting to 
Rs. 1,54,423. Finally in 1783, the total assessment of the 
same territory amounted to Rs. 76,532 with a deduction 
of about Rs. 57,000 for collection expenses. 

The early days of British rule were marked by a 
constant struggle between the authorities and the zamindar 
of Panchet. The main reason for the struggle was that the 
zamindar of Panchet had never before paid anything like 
a regular land revenue as a duty and secondly, least they 
err on the low side, the ‘ diwani ’ administration was putting 
up excessive land revenue demands on the summary as¬ 
sumption of land holding and produce on an estate which 
had never been properly surveyed before and at a time 
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when population of the country was fast decreasing due to 
famine and uncertain situation in the countryside and cul¬ 
tivation was declining. So, the zamindary often began to 
fall in arrears insofar as payment of revenue dues were 
concerned. From time to time portions of the zamindary 
began to be seized from the zamindar, albeit temporarily, 
by the administration and farmed out in auction to highest 
bidders for the realization of the arrear revenue. But most 
often than not these experiments became abortive. Even¬ 
tually, the Decennial Settlement was concluded in 1791 
with Panchet Raja which 18 months later, in March 1793, 
was made Permanent and the revenue was fixed at 
Rs. 55,794. The demand was supposed to have been arrived 
at after an assessment of rent-paying tenancies in the estate. 
The zamindar had already supplied a list of rent-free grants 
within his territory as far back as in 1771. According to 
this list and the later one of rent-paying villages returned 
at the time of the Decennial Settlement, the whole estate 
consisted of 1,280 villages of which 404 only were mal- 
guzari or rent-paying (that did not, however, mean that 
the land-holding peasant at the bottom of the rent-free 
holdings did not pay any rent; it only means that the hol¬ 
der of the mal did not pay a rent to the zamindar), 49 
villages were held by the Raja in khas kliavnar, 388 
villages were brahmottara rent-free grants, 68 were 
devottara rent-free grants, 2 bhatottara rent-free grants, 2 
mahattaran rent free grants and 180 jagirs held on quit- 
rents and variously described as moghuli, talabi or pan- 
chaki, 58 villages were set aside for ‘digwars 9 as service 
grants free of rent and 129 more villages were assigned to 
various other rent-free holders. Apart from the revenue 
demand on the zamindar, made permanent in 1793, the 
estate was made liable to a contribution of Rs. 1,754 per 
annum as contribution towards the maintenance of police 
force in the territory. 

There were two temporarily settled estates, namely, 
Matha and Kuilapal. From 1793 to 1954, the govern¬ 
ment from time to time revised the revenue demand and 
resettled the estates with the zamindars. The origins of 
these estates are wrapped in obscurity. Matha was possibly 
a part of Baghmundi, the estate which was not restored to the 
zamindar of Baghmundi, Ananda Singh, in 1799 but was 
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settled with the local taraf Sardar or manki who even¬ 
tually became the zamindar. According to tradition, the 
zamindar or the Thakur of Matha is a descendant of 
Bayar Singh who was a notorious robber. On his death, 
his son Paban Singh succeeded, about 1805, in getting 
himself recognized as the zamindar with the backing of 
the government; his father on the other hand, was only a 
taraf sardar. Bayer Singh used to pay a sum of only 
Rs. 60 to the zamindar of Baghmundi as taraf sardar’s 
tribute. On the other hand, he used to get back a bribe 
of Rs. 35 and 35 maunds of paddy annually from the 
zamindar of Baghmundi as price for not attacking and loot¬ 
ing Baghmundi zamindar’s property. Notwithstanding the 
government’s recognition of Paban Singh as the zamindar, 
Baghmundi Raj claimed a larger tribute from him. The 
Panchet Raj at the same time laid a claim on Matha as a 
subordinate estate or vassalage. None could, however, 
give any proof in support of the respective claims. At 
long last in 1860, Colonel Dalton recommended settlement 
with the holder of the estate at a Sadarjama equal to one- 
third of the rental receipts, the holder himself would admit 
as real. At the settlement the Sadarjama was fixed 
at Rs. 135 and annas 8 only. In 1881, a survey and settle¬ 
ment of the estate was made and the revenue was fixed at 
Rs. 647 annas 5 and pies 9 annually for a period of 15 
years which expired in 1896. The revenue demand was 
further raised to Rs. 649 annas 15 and pies 3 in 1904. 

The other temporarily settled estate was Kuilapal, a 
small parganah to the south of Manbhum, north and east 
of Barabhum, north of Silda in Medinipur and west of 
Shyamsundarpur in Bankura. The predecessors of the 
zamindars of Kuilapal were probably taraf s ardars , sadi- 
yals or manias and robbers at the same time. Shab Lai 
Singh was the first of the line with whom a settlement was 
struck by the British administration, some time in the 
begining of the 1790s. During tfie rebellion of Ganga 
Narayan Singh in 1832, two brothers of the then zamin- 
called upon by the Collector of the Jungle Mahals to deli- 
dar, Bahadur Singh, joined the rebels. Bahadur Singh was 
ver them up ; he eventually did so and as a reward for his 
services Harrington, the Collector, declared his estate to be 
a rent-free service tenure. The validity of Harrington’s 
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grant was not called in question till 1860. In that year, 
Colonel Dalton reported that the estate was not entirely an 
uncultivated wild and recommended its resumption to a 
revenue-paying temporarily settled estate, carrying a gross 
revenue equivalent to one-third of its declared gross rent 
receipt. At the first settlement sadarjama was fixed at 
Rs. 196 per year. Revenue was increased to Rs. 1,021 
after the survey of 1881 ; further increased in 1896-97. 
This last increase was objected to by the zamindar as un¬ 
just and he offered to pay half of his gross rental receipt 
as sadarjama. In 1901-02, at the persistent persuasion 
of the zamindar the sadarjama was refixed at Rs. 2,696 
considerably below the 1896-97 proposal, for a period of 
15 years. 

At the time of 1904 settlement with Matha and 
1901-02 settlement with Kuilapal, forest lands were taken 
out from the estates and made Government khas land 
under the Protected Forest Act. 

As has already been stated earlier in this chapter and 
in Chapter II of this volume, Barabhum, Manbhum, Torang 
and Baghmundi had never been under Mughal rule. Not to 
speak of the ausil toomar jama or regular diwani-due, 
unlike the estate of Panchet, these states had never even 
paid peshkush or tribute or quit-rent as acknowledge¬ 
ment of the suzerainty of either the Mughal emperor or 
the Subahdar or Nawab of Bengal. Yet, when Mir Qasim 
ceded the Chakla of Medinipur in 1760 to the Company, 
the latter claimed rights over the revenues of Barabhum, 
Manbhum, Torang and Kuilapal, as those figured in the 
rent roll of Murishid Qali Khan as parganas or mahals of 
the Chakla of Medinipur. Baghmundi’s case was little 
different. Baghmundi, originally a taraf under a taraf 
sardar or manki or sadiyal under the Raja of Ramgarh, 
become a Raj or State by itself, not acknowledging the 
suzerainty of Ramgarh before the British take over of Ram¬ 
garh. But the Raja of Ramgarh had never ceased tp regard 
Baghmundi as a taraf within his raj. This gave the 
Company the ‘right’ to claim revenue from Baghmundi 
after the Raja of Ramgarh had submitted to the Company. 

There had not been any survey of land (including 
land utilization, classification, productivity, etc), and rent 
receipts insofar as these jungle mahals of Medinipur 
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Chakla and Ramgarh were concerned. The British admi¬ 
nistration not only had to wage military struggle to subdue 
the Rajas of Barabhum, Manbhum, Kuilapal and Bagh- 
mundi and make them accept British suzerainty, but had 
to proceed militarily against turbulent semi-independent 
sadiyals, mankis , digwars and ghatwal sardars as well. 
The first expedition against these Rajas and their semi¬ 
independent sub-ordinate tenure holders was sent out in 
1767 and the last of the big military operations was conclu¬ 
ded in December 1832. In between these two date-lines 
several military and police operations had to be under¬ 
taken by the Company administration against the recalci¬ 
trant Rajas and/or their subordinate tenure holders for 
noncompliance of agreements, non-payment of the stipula¬ 
ted dues and overheads and/or general rebellious behaviour 
or brigandage, the detail narrative of which has been given 
in Chapter II of this volume. It appears that these Rajas 
and their sub-ordinate tenure holders, not being habituated 
to acknowledging overlordship of any non-traditional power 
over them, felt extremely reluctant to acknowledge the 
suzerainty and overlordship of an alien power to which 
they had to succumb militarily and whose terms they had 
to accept under duress. After each military victory the 
alien administration would force a Raja to a settlement or 
an agreement, which invariably included the sum of money 
the Raja should pay to the administration as annual sadar- 
jarna for his zamindary. The Company had the privilege 
to go on increasing the sadarjama and other additional 
imposts at will on the non-permanently settled estates and 
on the permanently settled estates till 1793 (levying on 
additional imposts and cesses, however, continued unaba¬ 
ted on the permanently settled estates even after 1793). 
Groaning under these imposed commitments the Rajas 
seized upon any and every opportunity to throw the com¬ 
mitments and agreements to wind and rebel. 

Till 1861, no settlement was concjuded after a proper 
survey of land uses and land tenures. The settlements 
which were imposed by the administration from time to 
time on all Rajas, prior to 1793 and on temporarily settled 
estates after 1793, were less of the nature of settlements 
of revenue. The settlements were more of the nature of 
fixed tributes or quit rents to be paid by the semi-indepen- 
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dent chieftains of inaccessible regions, acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the British administration. The Rajas were 
not revenue agents of the Company administration, as 
were the zamindars elsewhere in Bengal ; they were moc- 
kurary tenure holders. 

The settlements made with Barabhum, Manbhum, 
Baghmundi and Torang from time to time prior to 1793, 
including the last one made in 1791 which become perma¬ 
nent after 1973, were not so much of settlements for land 
revenue as for fixed tributes or quit-rents. 

Reference has been made in Chapter 11 of this volume 
to the military operations of 1767-68. These operations 
culminated into the agreements which Graham, the then 
Collector of Medinipur, Lieutenant Fergusson and Higgin- 
son, the Residents at Barddhaman, reached with the Rajas 
of Barabhum, Manbhum, Kuilapal and Baghmundi. The 
mockurary, fixed in 1776 in the case of Barabhum, was 
Rs. 885. Manbhum’s tribute was fixed at Rs. 316 annas 
2 per year in 1767-68, but was raised to Rs. 1,702 anna 
1 and 6 pies per year in 1776. Similar agreements were 
concluded with other zamindars also. “The settlements 
are described in the contemporary records as mokurrary 
or fixed settlement of an easy peshkush or quit-rent, as 
an acknowledgement merely of the Company’s sovereignty.” 

Since times immemorial, all these states and estates 
have been following some kind of a law of primogeniture 
insofar as the question of succession was concerned and this 
partially helped the states to keep the estates undivided and 
intact. The existing custom was recognized from the outset by 
the British Raj ; an attempt to prove divisibility in the case 
of Panchet estate was defeated and the right of the then 
head of the family to settlement of the whole estate was 
recognized in spite of objection raised at the time of Decen¬ 
nial Settlement ; the Regulation X of 1800 definitely affir¬ 
med and confirmed what had been the longstanding con¬ 
vention. 

After the attempt to sell a portion of the Panchet 
estate for the realization of arrear revenue in 1795 (des¬ 
cribed in detail in Chapter II) became abortive, the Govern¬ 
ment never again ventured to sell any estate or parts 
thereof for realization of arrears and debts, lest that alie¬ 
nated the turbulent semi-independent chiefs of the jungle. 
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Instead the Government would take over the management 
of a defaulting estate or parts thereof for some years and 
let out the estate or parts thereof to revenue hrmers in 
market, bidding for fixed term ; the Government would pay 
a portion of the revenue so realized to the landlord and keep 
the other portion as part realization of the arrear and the 
current revenue. The Government would hand back the 
management of the estate only after it had realized its 
dues in full. This custom was given an official approval 
by an Order of the Board of Revenue in 1834. The Order, 
however, specified certain cases in which the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district was empowered to attach 
a defaulting estate or parts thereof and sell in realization 
of dues. The result of it all had been that there used to 
be several estates under Government management at a time. 
Manbhum was one such estate, which used to remain cons¬ 
tantly under Government management. 

We have so far been speaking of different kinds of 
zamindary tenures and trying to assess the causes of their 
differences in their varying origins ; we have referred to 
the sub-ordinate tenancies only in passing so far. Subordi¬ 
nate tenures in Puruliya are numerous and of considerable 
variety. 

The mankiari and the murari tenures have already 
been referred to as the survivals of the old Mundari 
politico-economic system, under which each village had its 
munda or headman and each group of 12 villages or 
parah had its manki or divisional headman. The perma¬ 
nently settled estate of Torang in its origin was a 
mankiari tenure. In its origin mankiari was a service 
tenure ; mankis used to discharge important social and 
political functions. For such services rendered, a 
manki used to get one out of the twelve villages in his 
charge as service grant, free of rent or revenue. But with 
the spread of British Indian police and land revenue ad¬ 
ministration, the mankis lost great deal of their former 
policing and revenue collecting functions and became simple 
rent-free tenure holders. Though originally a manki could 
not have but one village out of twelve in his charge 
as his ‘ man ’ land, each of the four mankis of Baghmundi 
parganah in the early part of this century were claiming 
tenureship over several villages. The zamindars, on the 
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other hand, were telling the administrators that these man - 
kis were nothing but ijaradars with no hereditary rights. 

DigWari Before the imposition of the zamindary abolition act 

tcnlire there were twentythree digwari estates in Puruliya district, 

all within the ambit of Panchet estate and they correspon¬ 
ded to 58 villages. In its origin the digwari estates too were 
rent-free service tenures. Digwars were supposed to be 
highway patrolmen and rendered important police service 
to the Panchet Raj. But when the traditional policemen 
turned into robbers, the British administration took over 
policing function from the Raj (please see Chapter II for 
details). Though the digwars were deprived of their func¬ 
tions, they were not dispossessed of their landed interests. 
The British administration, nevertheless, imposed on them 
a special cess to be paid directly to the government ; this 
cess, called Road Patrol Cess, was supposed to be the fine 
the digwars were supposed to pay for not performing 
their traditional duties, for which they were granted land by 
the Panchet Raj. The digwari estates had an ambiguous 
legal status under the British administration. The digwars 
paid cess at enhanceable rates directly to the government. 
Though the estates formally remained within Panchet 
zamindary, yet did not come under the purview of either 
the Permanent Settlement or within the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. As a matter of fact they were non-functioning service 
tenures under the government. 

In Manbhum estate the digwars or digwa r sardars 
or the sardars with similar police functions, on the o'her- 
hand, used to pay to the Raja a small quit rent. It was, 
therefore, strictly speaking not a service tenure. After 
the take over of that policing function by the British gov¬ 
ernment, they began to pay the same quit-rent, now at 
enhanceable rates, to the government. 

Sardar-ghatwali / Sard ar-g hat ivali or taraf-sardari tenures were 

tenure™ rfflrl found in Barabhum parganah only (or in the estate of 

Barabhum Raj). The tenures of the sardar-ghativals or 
taraf-sardars were of considerable size and extent. The 
smallest of the four major tarafs of Barabhum had 28 
villages in its ambit and the largest had 75 villages, in the 
early part of this century. The taraf-sardars used to pay 
small quit-rents to the Raj as fixed tribute. The taraf- 
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sardars in their turn received from sadiyals smaller quit- 
rents as tributes; but each taraf-sardar had several 
villages under direct control (as sadiyal ). The taraf- 
sardar were ipso facto Sub-Inspectors of Police during 
the British administration. They retained some police 
functions under British administration for a long time, but 
only as sub-ordinate policemen. 

Sadiyals were intermediaries between the taraf- Sadiyali tenure 
sardars and the village ghativals ; they were not mere 
rent collectors or assistants of the former. In Barabhum, 
at any rate, they were to the village sardar what in older 
days the manki of an area was to the munda of a village. 

Under the British administration they became ipso facto 
head constables. 

The ghativals or village sardars in Panchet and Ghaiwali tenure 
Manbhum estates were found to be subordinate to the 
dig tears, in Barabhum to taraf-sardars and in Kuilapal 
independent tenure holders. Insofar as their economic 
activity was concerned, they were village rent collectors 
and insofar as their politico-administrative powers were 
concerned, they were village constables. For the services 
rendered they either held the tenure of the whole village, 
in which case they paid a quit-rent to the taraf-sardar or 
the digwar or held a part of the village free of rent. 

The tabedars were the lowest grade of ghativals. Tabedari tenure 

There used to be several of them in a village. They did 
not have any economic function, they were policemen of 
lowest order. In return for the services rendered they used 
to be given little plots of land on quit-rents. 

The old Mundari system of a hierarchy of officials, 
having economic, politico-administrative and social func¬ 
tions for performing which these officials received remune¬ 
rations in form of revenue free service tenures or were 
allowed to pay token tributes by way of quit-rents—in a 
descending or an ascending scale—depending on the side 
from which one looks at the system, was retained by the 
British administration in a modified form and was given 
the name of ghatwali system. The system was stripped 
off its political authority, but its police function was 
largely retained under the overarching authority of the 
regular police system. The ghativals of different levels 
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were recognized as important agencies of rent collectioil 
for the zamindars as well as for the government. 

Down to the year 1903, the ghativali tenures were 
not saleable either for arrears of rent or for private debt. 
But in that year, a relevant section of Bengal Regulation 
XXIX of 1814, governing the conditions of sale of similar 
estates in Birbhum, was extended to cover ghativali ten¬ 
ures of Barabhum. As a result of which several of the 
great taraf-sardaris in debt were put on sale and were 
broken-up. Thereafter, the government decided not to 
include the rest of the district in the ambit of the act. The 
ghativali tenures were made the object of a special survey 
and settlement in 1883. 

Apart from the service tenures described as above, 
which had their origin in the local tradition and later came 
to be recognized by the British administration as ghativali 
system, there were a few other types of service tenures. 
These can be categorized into three distinct groups, 
namely, (a) tenures for rendering social and ritual services 
of non-Brahminical kind, of indigenous origin, (b) tenures 
for rendering ritual services of Brahminical kind, borrowed 
from elsewhere, and (c) tenures for rendering military and/ 
or police services, a la Afghan-Pathan-Mughal manner. 

In the first category came the layali, the goraiti and 
the chakran grants. Layali was a rent-free service grant, 
made to the laya or the village priest or the priest of the 
geram deota. Layali grants were found in almost all the 
villages where there were Bhumijs, Mundas, Oraons, etc., 
especially in Barabhum, Manbhum, Kuilapal, Baghmundi 
and Torang parganahs. Goraiti grants were also rent-free 
service tenures made to goraits or the traditional messenger 
peons of the tribal Raj estates. They were also the heralders 
of religious festivals and gatherings. Chakran lands used 
to be granted to not more than one potter, a barber, a 
washerman and a smith in a single village. These were 
rent-free grants. 

In the second category were the devottara, brahmo- 
ttara and vaishnavottara grants. While most of the 
holders of devottara and brahmottara grants in the 
parganahs of Manbhum, Barabhum, Torang, Kuilapal 
and Baghmundi had to pay non-enhanceable fixed rent, 
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some big devottara and brahmottara grantees of the 
Panchet estate, like Keshab Rai, the diety of the family 
of the gurus of the Panchet Raj family, and the 
Mohantas of Bern not only enjoyed their landed poperty 
free of rent — but themselves became considerable 
taluqdars (pattanidars ) and went on creating clar- 
pattanidars and se-pattcin'idars. Vaishnavottara grants 
used to be found in the southern estates of Manbhum, 
Kuilapal and Barabhum ; while some of them were rent-free 
ritual service grants to the vaishnava gurus of the 
zamindars, some had to pay small quit-rents. 

Panchaki , talabi and moghuli grants though were 
found mostly in Panchet estate, were not wholly unknown 
in Manbhum Raj. These were, in their origin, probably 
jagirdary tenures and as such were rent free and not 
inheritable. The holders were liable to render police and 
military service at the asking or talab. But in course of 
time the military and policing liabilities of the holders 
declined and the tenures were resumed to fixed quit-rents 
and the properties became heritable. The holders of pan¬ 
chaki and moghuli tenure in Panchet and Manbhum 
estates once claimed that they got them as jagirdari 
grants from the Mughals. But they could never substan¬ 
tiate their claims with sufficient documentary evidence. 
Some early British administrators believed the word mog¬ 
huli to be a corrupt form of the word mangali, dignitatis 
causa. Mangali signified payments made to Brahmins 
for blessing they showered upon the kings and zamindars. 
Bhumij and Bagdi chiefs needed such blessings from the 
Brahmins to sustain their claims to Rajput-Kshatriyahood 
and hence these tenures were created. 

It has already been observed that almost all the Raj 
or zamindar families claiming Kshatriyahood strictly 
followed the law of primogeniture insofar as inheritance 
was concerned. But the younger brothers were never totally 
deprived, they used to be given land for maintenance of 
their selves and families. 

There was a very important class of tenures considered 
as the maintenance grant of land for the support of the 
younger members of a Raja’s or zamindar’s family, known 
by the general term kharposh. The practice differed slightly 
from estate to estate, but generally speaking the 2nd and 
the 3rd sons were entitled to grants of land, while the 
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others, either to got diminishing amounts of land, or cash 
allowances. These grants were supposed to be resumable 
after the death of the grantee. In Barabhum and Man- 
bhum, the immediate younger brother of the reigning chief 
was called hikim and there was a special kharposh 
for the hikim called the hikimali. 

Pattani talnqs, with their sub-ordinate dar-pat- 
tani and se-pattani tenures, were more or less confined 
to the Panchet zamindary, though were not quite unknown 
in other areas. In fact, the Barabhum Raj had in 1883 
let out extensive lands in pattani taluqdari to Messers 
Watson & Company (which later got merged with Midna- 
pore Zemindary Company). At the turn of the century, 
half of the Panchet estate was found to be under taluqdars. 
Their number was very large and some were of consider¬ 
able size. The system of parcelling out portions of estate in 
pattani undoubtedly wSpread from the adjoining estates 
of Barddhaman and Birbhum as a convenient method of 
raising funds without working. 

We have already seen that performance of service of some 
kind or the other had been a very prominent mode of pay¬ 
ment of rent. Among the payees of rent in these modes were 
found the intermediate tenure holders as well as the raiyats. 
Then there were two types of payment of rent in kind. The 
most prominent mode of payment of rent in kind was and 
still is sharing of the produce of land. But prior to the 
coming into effect of the West Bengal Land Reforms Act 
of 1955, the share-croppers or bargadars were invariably 
found to be under -raiyats and after that most of the barga¬ 
dars are still under -raiyats. Another interesting mode of 
payment of rent in kind in Puruliya district, before the com¬ 
ing into force of the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act 
and the West Bengal Land Reforms Act, was known as 
sanja. Raiyats as well as under -raiyats were found 
among the payees of this mode of rent. The payment not 
necessarily consisted produce of the land. Fixed .amount 
of ghee, cloth, etc. were often found among the items of 
payment. 

With a view to effect a structural change in the land 
management system in West Bengal, the West Bengal 
Estates Acquisition Act of 1953 (enforced elsewhere in 
West Bengal in May 1955) was pressed into operation in 
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Puruliya district as soon as it came over to West Bengal in 
1956. 

The Act sought to abolish all rent-receiving interests 
on land standing between the raiyat and the State, which 
included the rights of the zamindars, pattanidars and all 
others who were not regarded as raiyats, under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. All lands which the rent-receiving interests 
(other than raiyats ; some raiyats also were receivers of 
rent from under -raiyats among whom the bargadars or 
crop-sharers were the most important) possessed, above 25 
acres per holder, were to be vested in the State. The State 
was to pay compensation to the former revenue payers for 
the lands which were to vest in it. 

All raiyats with occupancy rights, as defined in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, were made tenants of the State land, 
liable to pay land revenue directly to the State, with rights 
of transfer of their land by gift, sale, mortage and 
succession (with certain provisions limiting the rights of 
transfer, especially in the case of people belonging to the 
Scheduled Tribes). 

In March 1956, the West Bengal Land Reforms Act 
1955 was passed to “reform the law relating to land tenure 
consequent on the vesting of all estates and of certain rights 
therein in the State.” The Act sought to safeguard the inter¬ 
ests of the raiyat , defined anew “as the person who holds 
land for the purpose of agriculture,” and the bargadar. 

Consequent upon the enactment and coming into 
operation of the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, estates 
and portions thereof in excess of 25 acres per holder of for¬ 
mer revenue paying and rent-paying intermediaries were to 
have vested in the State. But according to Sri D. Bandyo- 
padhyay, Director of Land Records and Surveys, West 
Bengal, till 1967, no firm figures were available to indicate 
how much of the surplus lands of the former revenue paying 
and big rent receiving intermediaries were actually vested in 
the State (D. Bandyopadhyay, A Statement of Lands 
Vested Under West Bengal Espates Acquisition Act 
(up to June 1969). Calcutta 1970), “It was widely 
believed and actually found that many of the former 
intermediaries had retained land far in excess of legally 
permissible limit, by benami or clandestine transfer of 
excess land which would otherwise have vested in the 
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State. From August a new intensive drive was launched 
lor the recovery of lands held in benami or through 
clandestine transfer and all other lands vesting of which; 
had been evaded so long” (loc. ctt). The following is a 
statement of lands in different thana areas of Puruliya 
district which have been vested in the State upto 1969. The 
major portion of the land so vested has come after August 


THANAWISE STATEMENT OF LAND VESTED IN THE STATE 
UPTO JUNE 1969 : PURULIYA 



Total i 

area (in acres) vested since 

inception 

Name of thana 

Agricul¬ 

Non-Agri- Home- 

Others 

Total 


tural 

cultural 

stead 



Raghunathpur 

2,796.73 

1,354.77 

nil 

1.13 

4,152.63 

Neturia 

1,788.44 

5,418.42 

nil 

nil 

7,206.86 

Santuri 

1,417.33 

1,643.14 

0.01 

3.78 

3,064.26 

Para 

1,449.18 

786.77 

nil 

nil 

2,235.95 

Kashipur 

4,101.63 

1,062.14 

nil 

2.10 

5,165.87 

Hura 

3,401.09 

2,070.68 

nil 

1.23 

5,473.00 

Puncha 

2,115.17 

1,388.60 

nil 

3.20 

3,506.97 

Manbazar 

— 

_ 




Puruliya 

2,800.41 

1,938.13 

nil 

5.48 

4,744.02 

Jhalda 

2,002.05 

2,426.63 

nil 

0.97 

4,429.65 

Arsha 

546.49 

606.27 

nil 

1.52 

1,154.28 

Baghmundi 

1,245.28 

2,015.17 

nil 

336.05 

3,596.50 

Banduan 

1,669.34 

1,163.27 

nil 

170.77 

3,003.38 

Barabazar 

5.700.03 

3,024.63 

nil 

7.39 

8,732.05 

Joypur 

2,785.67 

2,060.10 

nil 

0.28 

4,846.05 

Balarampur 

2,674.12 

1,500.90 

nil 

2.20 

4.177.22 

Puruliya Dist 

36,492.96 

28,459.62 

0.01 

536.10 

65,488.69 

In 1961, 

it was found that out 

of a 

total of 38,968 

households, which represented 20% 

of 

the rural house- 


holds engaged in cultivation (excluding the households of 
the landless agricultural labourers), 24,496 he'ld between 
1.0 acre and 2.4 acres of land each ; 9,724 households had 
between 2.5 acres and 4.9 acres of land each ; 4,639 house¬ 
holds had less than 1 acre of land each ; 80 households 
only had between 30.0 acres and 49.0 acres of land each 
and only 29 households had more than 50 acres of land 
each. 



Revenue administration 
Percentage of households engaged in 

CULTIVATION (EXCLUDING HOUSEHOLDS OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS) IN EACH 
SIZE CLASS OF LAND HOLDING : 1961 


Size of holding 
group 

Percentage ( 
cultivating 
households 

Less than 1 

acre 

11.90 

1.0 to 2.4 

acres 

42.77 

2.5 to 4.9 

*> 

25.00 

5.0 to 7.4 

>> 

11.63 

7.5 to 9.9 


3.13 

10.0 to 12.4 

)) 

2.52 

12.5 to 14.9 

>> 

0.85 

15.0 to 29.9 

>> 

1.65 

30.0 to 49.9 

5J 

0.22 

50 + 

>> 

0.07 

Unspecified holding 

0.24 


Cultivators with very big holdings usually parcel out 
portions of their holdings to crop-sharers for actual culti¬ 
vation. The bargadars or the share croppers make their 
payments to the jotedars by giving the latter a share of 
the produce. The share of the bargadar is not fixed and 
depends upon the input contribution of a bargadar vis-a- 
vis the jotedar ; it usually varies between 40% and 75% 
of the gross produce. 

The West Bengal Land Reforms Act of 1955 sought 
to give to the bargadars security against arbitrary eviction 
and right of continued cultivation through generations. But 
due to paucity of record proving a bargadar's claim of 
continued cultivation of a plot of land under a jotedar , 
a majority of bargadars could -not get themselves recorded 
as bargadar ; hence a large majority of de facto 
bargadars became de jure landless labourers. The 
Government took notice of the situation and a revisional 
survey and settlement has been undertaken from 1973-74 
to record the rights of the bargadars and the survey is 
in progress at the time of writing this Chapter. 
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The cultivators of medium sized holdings too parcel 
out some portions of their land to the share croppers for 
cultivation but retain larger portion to be cultivated by 
landless labourers under their own supervision. 

Then there are the cultivators of small sized holdings. 
They generally are tillers of their own holdings, occasiona- 
ally only they employ wage earning labourers, such as during 
the harvesting. 

Subsistence cultivators are those whose holdings are 
too small to give them a quantity of produce to sustain 
them throughout the year. Many of the subsistence cul¬ 
tivators are also share croppers in the holdings of others. 
Subsistence or marginal cultivators are even found to work 
as wage labourers at times. 

Some share croppers do hold small plots of lands of 
their own, but these holdings are usually so inadequate 
that they have to take land in barga from jotedars for 
which they pay rent in kind by giving a share of the 
produce of land to the jotedar. The share they have to 
part depends on the inputs they contribute vis-a-vis the 
inputs of the jotedar and it usually varies between 40% 
and 60% of the produce. Legally, they have the right 
to cultivate a piece of land in perpetuity, but they do not 
usually enjoy this right. Of late, the Government is taking 
steps to ensure this right. 

Landless labourers are seasonally employed by the 
cultivators for sowing of seedlings, transplantation, plough¬ 
ing and harvesting operations for which they are paid 
partly in cash and partly in kind on daily basis. Landless 
labourers are of two kinds, attached labourers and 
contract labourers. Attached labourers stay in accom¬ 
modations provided by the farmers and are paid partly in 
cash and partly in kind and do all sorts of odd jobs for 
their masters and remain at the service of the masters 
round the clock. Contract labourers are employed by 
cultivators for more or less fixed periods during initial 
ploughing, transplantation of seeds and harvesting, against 
payment in cash and in kind on daily basis. The system 
of part wage payment in kind, i.e., some grain, salt, oil 
and vegetables, is yielding place to the system of payment 
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in cash only. In 1974-75, the Government of West Bengal 
fixed a minimum wage for agricultural labourers, who, 
however, are yet to be benefitted by the legislation. 

Despite well meaning legislations there had been a 
pauperization of agricultural workers between 1961 and 
1971. Number of land owning cultivators had declined and 
many small and marginal cultivators had become landless 
agricultural labourers through distress sale of their holdings. 
Lands alienated by small and marginal cultivators seem 
to have increased the benami holdings of big jotedars. 
Having not been able to record their status as share 
croppers many former share croppers became landless 
labourers. This becomes evident when one compares the 
figures of 1961 and 1971 Censuses. In 1961, there were 
4,62,900 land owning cultivators in the district. In 1971 
the figure had dwindled down to 2,23,883, representing a 
51.63 per cent decline. In the same period the number of 
landless labourers had increased from 90,419 in 1961 to 
1,68,089 in 1971, representing a 85.89 per cent increase. 

From time immemorial up to the very recent past, 
agriculture was regarded by most of its practitioners in 
India, as well as by others, as a mode of existence, rather 
than as a specific economic-commercial enterprise. It was 
practised as a means of subsistence. So, no authority 
ever thought of taxing the income derived from the sale 
surplus (above consumption requirement) of agricultural 
produce, though some producers undoubtedly produced and 
sold some surplus. The state, however, has come to realize 
that though agriculture still remains a mode of existence 
with the majority of small cultivators, marginal cultivators 
and share croppers, to cultivators with large holdings and 
big jotedars, it has already become a commercial activity 
yielding profit. The welfare state at the same time has to 
build up an infrastructure for agricultural development for 
which funds are always in short supply. Hence the State 
began to think that income from agriculture should also 
be subjected to a taxation like any other income, and 
revenue proceeds thereof should be spent on the develop¬ 
ment of infrastructure for agricultural expansion. Such 
reasonings guided the framers of law in West Bengal to 
enact legislation to bring agricultural income beyond a 
certain level, under taxation. But due to the difficulty of 
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computation of individual’s agricultural income, the 
prevalent practice of holding land in benami and keeping 
of a very high exemption limit, very few cultivators have 
come under the purview of the West Bengal Agricultural 
Income Tax. The table following, gives the salient features 
of the situation of the district insofar as this tax is 
concerned. This is a source of revenue for the State 
Government. 

AGRICULTURAL INCOME TAX IN PURULIYA DISTRICT! 


Year 

Number of 

Demand 

Collection 


Assessees 

raised 

made 



in Rs. 

in Rs. 

1960-61 

722 

86,151.07 

66,310.97 

1965-66 

1,164 

87,247.23 

1,10,851.84 

1970-71 

917 

1,13,946.67 

81,805.92 

1974-75 

1,024 

1,64,059.01 

1,31,211.29 


It seems that excise duty on the exchange value of 
commodities offered for sale in the market had always 
constituted an important source of revenue income for the 
sovereign. But as in the ancient and medieval times most 
goods were produced either for direct consumption or 
barter, rather than for sale in the market, the excise duty 
was usually imposed on commodities exported from the 
territory of one sovereign to the other. Moreover, as 
sovereignty then was, in most cases, found to reside in an 
unintegrated hierarchical structure over which even the 
most powerful imperialist monarch had very lose control, 
it was not possible to set up a management system for 
collection of excise revenue on commodities offered for 
sale in the internal market. 

For long time now, since before the independence, 
two different authorities impose, collect and administer the 
management of the excise revenue. The State Excise 
authority grants licences for the manufacture, wholesale 
business and retail sale of certain commodities and'collects 
revenue from the manufacturers and sellers. The Central 
Excise authority imposes Central Excise duty on the pro¬ 
duction of certain items, meant for sale, at production 
points. 


1. Source : Commissioner, Agricultural Income Tax, West Bengal. 
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For the purpose of levy and collection of duty under 
the Central Excise & Salt Act, 1944 and the Customs Act, 
1962 the civil district of Puruliya is placed under the 
charge of the Assistant Collector of Central Excise, Asansol. 
The table following, gives an idea about the items on 
which these duties are levied insofar as Puruliya district is 
concerned and the revenue proceeds thereof for a selected 
number of years. 

CENTRAL EXCISE REVENUE : PURULIYAi 

Central Excise revenue proceeds (in Rupees) 
Commodities 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 1974-75 

Unmanufactured 

Tobacco 21,64,641 42,74,107 56,16,556 78,34,376 

Package Tea 2,826 1,212 3,601 2,295 

V.N.E. Oil 58,400 _ _ _ 

Storage Battery — _ _ 240 

Total 22,25,867 42,75,319 56,20,157 78,36,911 

As at present, State Excise duties are levied on 
intoxicating articles like factory manufactured liquors or 
spirits, wines and beer made to foreign specifications, 
country liquors called pachwai and toddy meant for sale’ 
ganja or hemp, bhang or Hddhi, opium, medicinal and 
toilet preparations containing alcohol, spirit or opium and 
other dangerous drugs like pethedrine, morphine, etc. The 
table following, gives an idea about the revenue proceeds 
from these duties in Puruliya district for some selected 
years. 


STATE EXCISE REVENUE : PURULIYA2 


Year 

Revenue 


(in Rs.) 

1960-61 

24.62,028 

1965-66 

37,54,17! 

1970-71 

43,71,282 

1974-75 

55,51,404 


1. Source : Deputy Collector (Headquarters), Central Excise & 
Customs, West Bengal. 

2. Source : Superintendent of Excise, Puruliya. 
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An important source of revenue for the State Govern¬ 
ment is represented by the fees derived from the registra¬ 
tion of documents like deeds on the sale or mortgage of 
property, wills, etc. The Collector of the district is the 
ex-officio District Registrar. He discharges his function 
as the District Registrar through the Sub-Registrar. The 
statement following, gives an idea about the number 
of documents registered, fees collected thereof and expen¬ 
diture incurred for the collection in Puruliya district for 
some selected years. 


Year 

No. of 
documents 
registered 

Fees 
collected 
(in Rs.) 

Expenditure 
(in Rs.) 

1965 

44,471 

2,38,584 

1,30,261 

1970 

62,775 

4,38,878 

2,54,853 

1974 

95,895 

6,44,603 

3,32,763 



CHAPTER XI 


LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

Writing about the crime position in the erstwhile 
district of Manbhum in his time, Hunter said : “During 
the year 1872 the police conducted 2,138 ‘cognizable’ 
cases, the percentage of final convictions to men brought 
to trial being 57.36 ; and 899 ‘non-cognizabie’ cases, the 
proportion of final convictions to prisoners brought to 
trial being 57.12 to 100. The total number of both 
‘cognizable’ and ‘non-cognizable’ cases in 1872 was 3,037, 
the proportion of final convictions to prisoners brought to 
trial in both classes of cases being 57.22 per cent. 

“In former years Manbhum was infamous for gang- 
robbery and general lawlessness. There was a considerable 
increase in the number of cognizable offences in 1871 
over that of the previous year. This increase was attributed 
by the Commissioner to the annexation to Manbhum of 
the Police circles of Raghunathpur and Gaurangdih, com¬ 
prising an extensive and thickly populated area. There 
were six murders, three of which resulted in convictions, 
and seven dakaities in five of which convictions were 
obtained. The chief question of police interest in Manbhum, 
in both 1871 and 1872, was the efficiency of the ghatwali 
or rural police. In Manbhum, however, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, in his Crime Reports for 1871 and 1872, 
expresses the opinion that the entire rural system is a 
mistake, for the following reasons : 1st, although their 
organization may at one time have been politically expedient, 
they are now of little use except to serve processes ; and, 
being tied down to the lands they cultivate, are not avail¬ 
able even for this duty when required. 2nd, they are so 
illiterate, that out of a total of 3,156 of all grades, only 
50 to 55 can read or write. In fact, with 22 exceptions 
all those who are entrusted with the powers of sub-inspec¬ 
tors and head-constables are obliged to employ writers to 
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do their work for them. 3rd, as they succeed to their 
offices by inheritance and not by selection, their improve¬ 
ment can only go on at the same rate as that of the rest 
of the people. It was found, moreover, that while their 
local knowledge and local connections rendered them more 
ready to connive at illicit distillation and similar petty 
offences, they were not, as had been expected, excep¬ 
tionally useful in tracing cases of theft and housebreaking.” 1 

The incidence of crime in the district during the 
period 1961-74 will be evident from the following table. 

INCIDENCE OF CRIME IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1961-74 


Year 

Dacoity 

Burglary 

Cattle 

Theft 

Ordinary 

Theft 

Murder 

Sex-crimes 

1961 

9 

167 

14 

503 

31 

24 

1966 

37 

374 

61 

676 

27 

18 

1971 

27 

232 

— 

833 

38 

— 

1974 

42 

270 

— 

956 

38 

— 


In 1970, the district had only 3.9 per cent of the 
total population of West Bengal (excluding Calcutta). In 
this context, a comparison between the incidence of crime 
in this district and the whole of West Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta) may be found interesting. On the basis of the 
10-year average (1961-1970), the district compares with 
the totals of the State (excluding Calcutta) in the following 
manner : in dacoity 3.45 per cent, in burglary 2.73 per 
cent, in theft 3.02 per cent and in murder 5.1 per cent. 

The following statement gives the relevant information 
of the crimes committed in railways under the control of 
the Government Railway Police at Adra and Puruliya 
during the years 1961, 1966 and 1970. 2 


1. W. W. Hunter —A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVII. 
London, 1877, pp. 359-60. 

2. Source : Superintendent of Police, Government Railway Police, 
Howrah. 
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Under Sections 3 and 


Year 

Theft- 

Under Section 

109 Cr. P.C. 

4(1) of Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act 

1961 

152 

12 

39 

1966 

74 

5 

73 

1970 

156 

14 

7 


The increased participation of the state in the matter 
of production, transportation and distribution of foodstuffs 
and other essential commodities, etc-, led to the promul¬ 
gation of a set of laws which, of course, do not fall within 
the main crime statute, the Indian Penal Code, but their 
infringement is no less significant to society. In 1974, 
1,583 cases were lodged against 1,979 persons for violation 
of various control orders in force. In addition, 11 cases 
were instituted against 25 persons for miscellaneous offences 
including the use of false weights and measures. In order 
to prevent unauthorised movement of rice, paddy and 
other prohibited articles, a total of 67 checkposts were 
established along the inter-state and inter-disrict borders. 

Any discussion on the incidence of crime is liable to 
be incomplete unless the prosecution figures are reviewed 
against conviction statistics. The following table gives the 
relevant information pertaining to cognizable and non- 
cognizable offences for the years 1964, 1969 and 1974. 



ORGANISATION 

OF THE 

POLICE 

FORCE 



Congizable 

cases 

Non-cognizable 

cases 




Cases 



Cases 



Cases 

ended 


Cases 

ended 


Cases 

prose¬ 

in con¬ 

Cases 

prose¬ 

in con¬ 

Year 

reported 

cuted 

viction 

reported 

cuted 

viction 

1964 

1,547 

1,167 

179 

1,537 

1,481 

944 

1969 

1,832 

1,529 

291 

1,315 

1,315 

633 

1974 

2,573 

919 

150 

643 

643 

377 


An interesting account of the system of police 
administration obtaining in the erstwhile district of 
Manbhum at the time of Hunter has been given in the 
Statistical Accounts of Bengal. It is worthwhile to 
reproduce it in the author’s own words : 


*This heading covers thefts in running goods train, goods trains in 
yards, running passenger trains, waiting rooms, pickpocketing and 
various other types of theft, 


Enforcement 

crimes 


Prosecutions 
and convic¬ 
tion 


Organisation 
of the Police 
Force 
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.. “Manbhum was formerly included in the District of 
Jungle Mahals. In all the estates of that District the 
police arrangements were exceptional. At the time of 
settlement, the zamindars were appointed police darogas 
or sub-inspectors within their own estates, and executed 
agreements promising to apprehend all criminals, to restore 
stolen property, to keep the roads open for travellers, and 
to attend on British officers when passing through their 
territory. These duties they undertook to carry out through 
the agency of the sardar ghativals, jagirdars, digivars, 
and other holders of military tenures in each Fiscal Division. 
These officials are, in fact, the holders of the oldest land- 
tenures in the country ; and except where the succession 
has been interrupted by failure of issue or by the dismissal 
of a ghatwal for misconduct, they have held in continuous 
descent from the first settlers, the original clearers of the 
ground. Most of them are of the Bhumij tribe, a Kolarian 
race closely connected with the Santals and the Munda 
and Larka Kols. Probably their occupation of the soil is 
anterior to that of their landlord, who may originally have 
been a Bhumij himself, and Colonel Dalton conjectures 
that when the chief was first elected, the more powerful 
members of the clan became his feudatories, for the 
purpose of defending the frontiers of the small territory 
against external enemies. This conjecture is supported by the 
fact that many of the sardars or head ghativals are men 
of great hereditary influence and position. Thus, the 
services paid by the ghativals of Manbhum were from 
the first military or police services, and never acquired 
menial or personal character. They were paid, moreover, 
to the chief, not as a mere landlord, but as the sovereign 
of the country ; and when the zamindars were deprived 
of their police powers, the services of the ghativals 
naturally accrued to the British Government. This transfer 
was consonant to the interest of the ghativals themselves, 
as it made Government interested in resisting the encroach¬ 
ments of the zamindar on the rights and privileges of his 
former vassals ; while on the side of public policy, it 
detached from the landlord the very men he had relied 
on for support in arbitrary acts. The ghativals moreover, 
as the descendants of the original settlers, had a better 
right to permanency of tenure than any other occupants 
of the soil, and their peculiar abilities as police officers 
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were well suited to the wild country in which they were 
placed. 

“The foregoing description is more specifically 
applicable to the ghatwals of the southern Fiscal Divisions 
of Manbhum which border on the District of Singbhum. 
Throughout the estate of Panchet the ghatwals have no 
hereditary right in their tenures, and are liable to be 
removed by the local representative of Government. The 
punishment of dismissal has been frequently resorted to, 
and owing to the action both of Government and of the 
zamindars, the line of continuous succession has in most 
cases been broken. 

“For police purposes the ghatwali holdings of 
Manbhum are not so well distributed as those of 
Singbhum ; and in consequence, some of the ghatwals 
were regularly organized in 1865, the portions of the Dis¬ 
trict where these officers are found were divided in ghat¬ 
wali jurisdictions or circles. All the rural police, whether 
ghatwali officers or village watchmen (chaukidai s), are 
under the chief or sardar ghatival in each circle ; and 
the head ghatival with his subordinates (naibs) has 
to arrange for a patrol through all villages, to receive 
reports from the chaukidars, and to see that they are on 
the alert. The rules of 1865 also provide for a register 
of the ghativali and village police, showing the source 
and amounts of their enrolments, with a description where 
these consist of land. Officers once enrolled cannot be 
dismissed except for proved misconduct, and usually the 
next of the kin who may be filled for the post is nomi¬ 
nated to fill any vacancy that occurs. But in cases of 
peculiarly gross misconduct, the right of succession passes 
entirely out of the family. 

“.The machinery for protecting person and 

property consists of the regular or District police, the 
village watch or rural force, and the municipal police for 
municipalities. The Regular police cpnsisted of the 
following strength at the end of 1872 : — 3 superior 
European Officers, namely, one District Superintendent and 
two Assistant Superintendents; 3 subordinate officers 

(Rs. 100 and upwards) and 60 officers (on less than 
Rs. 100 a month); 10 mounted police constables and 262 
foot police constables. The total strength was, therefore, 
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338 officers and men. ...The Census of 1872 returns 
the area of the District at 4,914 sq. miles, and the popu¬ 
lation at 9,95,570. According to these figures, the total 
strength of the regular police force is 1 man to every 
14.53 sq. miles of the District area, or one to every 2,945 
of the population. 

“The Municipal Police consisted in 1872 of 1 officer 
and 46 men. . . . The population of the two municipalities 
of Puruliya and Raghunathpur, and of the police unions, 
amounts to about 17,700 persons. This figure would give 
.one policeman to every 337 inhabitants. 

“The Rural Police, for watch and ward of the villages 
in the interior of the District, consisted in 1872 of 7,267 
men. . . .Each village watchman has on an average 
31 houses under his charge. According to the area and 
population given above, there is 1 village watchman or 
chaukidar to every 0.67 sq. miles or, 1 to every 137 of 
the population. 

“Including, therefore, the regular police, the municipal 
police, and the village watch the machinery for protecting 
person and property in the District of Manbhum consisted 
in 1872 of a total force of 7,652 officers and men, equal, 
according to the Census returns of the area and the popu¬ 
lation of the District in 1872, to an average of 1 man 
to every 64 sq. miles compared with the area or 1 man to 
every 130 souls as compared to population.” 1 

“In 1909, the regular police force consisted of a 
District Superintendent of Police, a Deputy Superintendent, 
6 Inspectors, 46 Sub-Inspectors, 44 Head Constables, and 
358 Constables, representing one policeman to every 
9.09 sq. miles, and to every 2,853 persons. The rural 
police force consisted of 2,683 chaukidars under Act V 
(B.C.) of 1887. There were, besides, 1,974 ghatwals of 
different degrees, namely, 12 tarctf sardars , 11 sadiyals , 
504 village sardars, 1,384 tabedars, 40 digvmrs and 
23 naib digivars, whose services were remunerated by 
service tenures.” 2 


1. W. W. Hunter —A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVIII. 
London, 1877, pp. 356-59. 

2. H. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetters : Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911. p. 252. 
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At present, the Puruliya district police force is under the 
Superintendent of Police, who is assisted by one Additional 
Superintendent of Police and one Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, and consists of 8 Inspectors, 51 Sub-Inspectors, 52 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 2 JCOs, 37 Head Constables, 12 
Naiks and 682 Constables. The district’s police force, there¬ 
fore, consists of a total of 847 officers and men in 1976. The 
total expenditure incurred during 1974-75 towards main¬ 
taining the police personnel was Rs. 1,07,56,673. 
For the purpose of police administration, the district 
is divided into four circles, namely, Sadar, Kashipur, 
Raghunathpur and Balarampur and 17 police stations. 
The Sadar Circle comprises the police stations of Puruliya 
town, Puruliya Mufassil, Jhalda, Jaipur and Arsha; the 
Kashipur Circle : the police stations of Kashipur, Man- 
bazar, Puncha and Hura ; the Raghunathpur Circle : the 
police stations of Raghunathpur, Para, Santuri and Netu- 
ria, and Balarampur Circle : the police stations of Balaram¬ 
pur, Barabazar, Banduan and Baghmundi. The distribu¬ 
tion of the police personnel in different circles, police 
stations, outposts and various other duties is given below. 1 
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1. Source : Superintendent of Police, Puruliya. 
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Hura P.S. 
Raghunathpur P.S. 
Para P.S. 

Santuri P.S. 

Neturia P.S. 
Balarampur P.S. 
Barabazar P.S. 
Banduan P.S. 
Baghmundi P.S. 
Sadar Court 
Raghunathpur Court 
Sadar O.P. 

Namo O.P. 

Nadiha O.P. 
Bhatbandh O.P. 
Jhalda O.P. 

Tulin O.P. 

Chas Road O.P. 
Raghunathpur O.P. 
Anara O.P. 
Santaldihi 
Thermal O.P. 
Balarampur O.P. 
Sindri O.P. 

Suisa O.P. 

Adra O.P. 

Santaldihi 1/6 
Adra 1/6 
Jamtoria 1/6 
Reformatory school 
Sadar Traffic 
Cordoning 
Reserve 
H.G. 

Armed Police 
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Besides, 12 Naiks attached to the Armed Police, 
there are 1 A.S.T., 1 Head Constable and 50 Constables 
deployed in miscellaneous duties. 

There is a separate establishment under the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police to deal with enforcement offences. For 
proper supervision of the activities of this branch the 
district is divided into four zones, namely, Sadar, Kashipur, 
Balarampur and Raghunathpur, each of which is manned 
by one Sub-Inspector and one Constable. The sanctioned 
strength of this Branch is 1 Inspector, 4 Sub-Inspectors, 

1 Assistant Sub-Inspector and 8 Constables. 

The Intelligence Branch forms yet another separate 
establishment under the Superintendent of Police with 1 

Inspector, 7 Sub-Inspectors, 5 Assistant Sub-Inspectors and 
25 Constables. 

During 1974, 12 NVF personnel were deployed for 
guarding houses under law and order duties and 420 per¬ 
sonnel in cordoning and procurement duties in 73 camps. 
Besides, 41 personnel were deployed for 25 days durine 
the railway strike in 1974. 

The Home Guards were deployed for various assign¬ 
ments in the district during 1974, the particulars of which 
are given below : 


Number 

employed 

Nature of 
duties 

Number of 
occasions 

Total 
period of 
detailment 
(in man- 
days) 

7,734 

Cordoning,mainte¬ 
nance of law and 
order (also 
during Rly. strike) 

91 

4,53,839 

'■*> . \ - 


An institution not within the immediate ambit of 
regular police force still survives in the rural areas through 
such personnel as chowkidars, who are maintained by the 
local self-governing bodies. This institution is a legacy of 
the past when local authorities maintained such corps of 
watchmen as ghatwals, etc., relevant particulars about 
whom have been given earlier in this chapter. The regu- 
larisation of this force in the modern sense of the term first 
came about under the Bengal Chowkidari Act of 1861. 
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Thereafter it passed through various phases and has been 
brought under the Anchal Panchayats. There were a total 
of 979 chowkidars in the district during 1964-69. 

By a Regulation of 1805, the jungle tract of Chhota- 
nagpur together with certain parts of Orissa was converted 
into a district called Zila Jungle Mahal. Later, in 1833, 
the district of Manbhum was carved out from the Zila 
Jungle Mahal which was included within the South-West 
Frontier Agency, the latter roughly corresponding to the 
present Chhotanagpur Division. The district so constituted 
was placed under a Deputy Commissioner who, in turn, was 
placed under the administrative control of a Commissioner 
posted at the headquarters of South-West Frontier Agency. 
The principalities contained in the Zila Jungle Mahal and 
later in the district of Manbhum had chieftains who had 
peculiar rights and customs regarding succession. In order 
to give protection to these customary laws, Regulations X 
and XVIII of 1800 were passed and the courts were or¬ 
dained to respect these laws. With the same end in view, 
an Agent to Governor-General was posted at Chutia Kishan- 
pur (Ranchi). It appears that the Commissioner of the 
South-West Frontier Agency, under whom the district of 
Manbhum was placed, acted for a long time as an Agent 
to the Governor-General. Later, in 1854, the Chhotanagpur 
Division with its headquarters at Ranchi was formed and 
the district formed a part of it. 

Now, in Manbhum, suits relating to succession, 
which are essentially of the nature of civil suits ap¬ 
pear to have been entertained by the Agent acting 
through Assistant Agents. Further, in the matter of 
succession in the principalities of Jungle Mahal the 
Sadar Dewani Adalat was not the final authority and the 
Governor-General in Council had powers to inter¬ 
vene if, upon subsequent ascertainment, the facts appeared 
to be othewise than what were decided by the Sadar 
Dewani Adalat. It is in accordance with that provision 
that the Agent to the Governor-General was acting, and 
there was a Chief Court at Chutia Kishanpur for this 
purpose, which functioned as a Civil Court with special 
jurisdiction, and the Courts subordinate to it functioned in 
the district through the Assistant Agent of Manbhum and 
decided matters relating to customary succession amongst 
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the principalities. It seems that the Collector was the 
Principal Assistant Agent to the Governor-General while 
he considered such cases. In some documents the Agent 
to the Governor-General has been described as Agent and 
Commisioner. This shows that the Commissioner of the 
Division also acted as the Agent. This court of special cons¬ 
titution was supposed to function directly under the Gover¬ 
nor-General and was not bound by the decision of the 
Sadar Dewani Adalat in so far as it concerned the custo¬ 
mary law of succession amongst the principalities. 

Manbhum was, until March 1910, under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Judicial Commissioner of Chhotanagpur, to 
assist whom there was a Subordinate Judge at Puruliya. 
Till 1887, the civil work was done by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, assisted by a Deputy Collector specially vested 
with the powers of a Sub-Judge. Pressure of work during 
the next few years made it necessary to depute a special 
Subordinate Judge to the district for several months in the 
year, and in 1891 a whole-time officer of the Provincial 
Judicial Service was permanently posted at Puruliya. The 
Deputy Commissioner, however, continued to exercise the 
powers of a Sub-Judge with regard to insolvency and suc¬ 
cession certificates till 1902, when he was fully relieved of 
all civil powers. For a considerable part of the 19th 
century, the Judicial Commissioner tried sessions cases by 
holding regular circuits at places. Later, the Additional 
District Judge of Bankura used to hold regular circuit 
courts at Puruliya and tried sessions cases and heard civil 
appeals. But in March 1910 the district, along with Singh- 
bhum and Sambalpur, was constituted into a separate Judge- 
ship, and the District Judge, who had also the powers 
of a Judicial Commissioner under Bengal Act VI of 1908 
(the Chota-Nagpur Tenancy Act), had his office and head¬ 
quarters at Puruliya. With the constitution of Orissa as a 
Province in 1936 the district of Sambalpur went to that 
province, but the district of Singhbhum remained tagged, 
as heretofore and the Judgeship was known as the Judge- 
ship of Manbhum-Singhbhum with headquarters at Puru¬ 
liya. The Court of the District Judge of Manbhum-Singh¬ 
bhum was required to hold its sittings at Puruliya for dis¬ 
posal of business arising in the district of Manbhum and 
Singhbhum, and the Court of Sessions of the sessions 
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division of Manbhum and Singhbhum held its sittings at 
Puruliya and three other places which are now in Bihar. 
With the transfer of the present Puruliya district to West 
Bengal on 1 November 1956, the district came to have a 
Judgeship of its own with effect from the same date. 

Before the creation of the Judgeship of Puruliya on 1 
November 1957, criminal justice was administered by the 
Sessions Judge of Manbhum-Singhbhum assisted by the 
Additional Sessions Judge, the Deputy Commissioner (who 
had special powers under section 30 of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code), the Subordinate Judge, the Subdivisional and 
other stipendiary Magistrates. Besides, there were also 
benches of Honorary Magistrates with powers of various 
classes at Puruliya, Jhalda, Raghunathpur and Adra, and 
Honorary Magistrates empowered to sit singly at Puruliya 
and several other places now in Bihar. The Sessions Judge 
of Manbhum-Singhbhum heard appeals from decisions of 
the First Class Magistrates. The Deputy Commissioner 
likewise heard appeals from decisions of the Second and 
Third Class Magistrates. 

The West Bengal Separation of Judicial and Execu¬ 
tive Functions Act 1968, was passed “with a view to give 
effect to the directive principle in Article 50 of the constitu¬ 
tion to separate the Judiciary from the Executive in the 
public services of the State of West Bengal . . .” The 
Act classified Magistrates into two classes, namely, (1) Judi¬ 
cial Magistrates, who are appointed in consultation with 
the High Court, and (11) Executive Magistrates who are 
appointed without such consultation. The former deals 
primarily with cognizance, investigation, inquiry into and 
trial of any offence under the Indian Penal Code or any 
other local or special law, while the latter is to be mainly 
concerned with prevention of offences and other executive 
and administrative functions. The functions of the Magis¬ 
trates are separated mainly by amending the Code of Cri¬ 
minal Procedure 1898, in a suitable manner. The Act came 
into effect in this district on 4 August 1969. 

The present set-up for the administration of civil 
justice consists of the District and Sessions Judge at the 
head, I Subordinate and Assistant Sessions Judge, and 2 
Munsifs (one each at Puruliya and Raghunathpur). The 
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Courts of District and Sessions Judge and Subordinate and 
Assistant Sessions Judge are located in Puruliya town. 

The following table gives the relevant information 
regarding the numbers of suits instituted, disposed of and 
pending at the close of the year in the different civil courts 
of original jurisdiction in the district during the year 1974. 


Suits instituted 
Title 


Details of 
Courts 

Money 

and 

others 

; Total 

District Judge, 
Puruliya 


14 

14 

Sub-Judge, 

Puruliya 

57 

90 

147 

Munsif, 

Puruliya 

54 

408 

462 

Munsif, 

Raghunathpur 

78 

369 

447 

Total 

189 

881 

1,070 


Suits disposed of 
(excluding transfer) 

Title 

and Suits 

Money others Total pending 


— 

13 

13 

30 

39 

60 

99 

650 

47 

390 

437 

835 

110 

439 

549 

245 

196 

902 

1,098 

1,760 


Of the total of 1,760 suits pending at the close of the 
year, 1,248 suits are pending disposal for more'than a year 
in the different civil courts of the district. 


The table below indicates other business of the courts 
so far as it concerns the appeal and cases during the same 
year. 


No. 

pending 
at the 



No. before 

No. disposed 

close of 


the courts 

of 

1974 

Regular Appeals 

93 

48 

308 

Miscellaneous Appeals 
Judicial Miscelle- 

108 

— 

— 

neous cases 

481 

488 

1,050 

Execution cases 

256 

153 

' 593 

Sessions cases 

59 

— 

— 

Criminal Appeals 

65 

— 

— 

Criminal Motions 

Criminal Miscella¬ 

46 

— 

— 

neous cases 

119 

— 

— 

Special Court gases 

7 

— 

— 
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The Hindu Marriage Act of 1956 provides for a very 
basic liberty in the life of the community—the right of 
either partner to seek a divorce under certain conditions 
specified in the law, quite unthinkable earlier within the 
ambit of Hindu lav/. In 1974, the number of suits institu¬ 
ted in the court of the District Judge was 9, of which 6 , 
were allowed and 2 rejected. 

Besides the District and Sessions Judge and the Sub¬ 
ordinate and Assistant Sessions Judge, there are 7 Judi¬ 
cial Magistrates including the Chief Judicial Magistrate and 
the Subdivisional Judicial Magistrate, Puruliya responsible 
for dispensation of criminal justice under the provisions of 
the West Bengal Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions Act, 1968. Only 1 Judicial Magistrate at Puru¬ 
liya is vested with Second class powers. The rest including 
the Judicial Magistrate, Raghunathpur are vested with 
First class powers. 

The following table gives the general results of trials 
of criminal cases in the district in the year 1974. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF TRIALS OF CRIMINAL CASES 
IN PURULIYA DISTRICT IN 1974 





Number 

of persons 

<L> 

a l- 

Class of courts 

No. of offences 
reported 

No. of persons 
under trial 

Discharged or 
acquited 

Committed 
or referred 

Convicted 

Died or escaped 
or transferred to 
another State 

No. of persons 
remaining under 
trial at the end 
of the year 

No. of cases dispc 
of during the yeai 

Magistrates : 






1st class 

6,222 

16,143 

3,291 

4,048 

144 114 

8,546 3,705 

2nd class 

299 

904 

97 

166 

2 — 

689 134 

Assistant 

Sessions 






- 

Judge 

27 

92 

29 

10 

- - 

53 9 

District and 






Sessions 

Judge 

76 

198 

92 

60 

— 10 

27 67 

Total : 

6,624 

17,337 

3,509 

4,284 

146 133 

9,265 3,915 
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Another table below indicates the different categories 
of cases as also the numbers of cases reported, dismissed 
and returned as true during the same year. 


Nature of offences 

Reported 

Class I 

— 

11 

31 

III 

109 

IV 

147 

VI 

32 

VII 

998 

VIII 

1,860 

Relating to goods 

30 

Special and 
local law 

3,417 

Total : 

6,624 


No. of cases 


Dismissed under 

Returned 

section 203, 

Cr. P.C. 

as true 

— 

31 

_ 

109 

_ 

147 

__ 

32 

6 

992 

5 

1,855 

— 

30 


3,417 

11 

6,613 


There are three Bar Associations in the district, two 
at Puruliya town and one at Raghunathpur. The Bar 
Association, Puruliya had a total membership of 69 in 
1974. The Lawyers’ Bar Association, Puruliya has a 
membership of 38, of whom 12 members are practising as 
muktears and revenue agents. The Bar Association, 
Raghunathpur has 28 members. 

There is only one jail in the district, which is located 
at Puruliya. It had a total accommodation of 846 (male 
828 and female' 18) in 1974. The daily average number 
of prisoners in this jail was 619.40 in 1974 as against 
535.62 in 1973, whose classification, according to diffe¬ 
rent categories, has been shown in the table below. 


Convicts 

Undertrials 

Condemned 

M.I.S.A. 

detainees 

Others 

Total 


Male 

1973 

Female 

81.24 

2.05 

428.33 

13.61 

1.54 

— 

7.54 

— 

0.97 

0.34 

519.62 

16.00 


Total 

Male 

83.29 

84.15 

441.94 

481.69 

1.54 

1.00 

7.54 

28.44 

1.31 

1.11 

535.62 

596.39 


1974 

Female 

Total 

1.83 

-85.98 

21.18 

502.87 

— 

1.00 

_ 

28.44 

-- 

1.11 

23.01 

619.40 


Bar 

Associa¬ 

tions 


Jail 
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The following two tables classify the total number of 
convicts and undertrial prisoners admitted during 1973 and 
1974 according to six age-groups—under 16 years of age, 
from 16 to 21 years, from 22 to 30 years, from 31 to 40 
years, from 41 to 60 years, and above 60 years. 




TABLE 

—I 







Convicts 



Age group 
(in years) 

Male 

1973 

Female Total 

Male 

1974 

Female 

Total 

Under 16 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

From 16 to 21 

3 

1 

4 

2 

— 

2 

From 22 to 30 

531 

12 

543 

421 

19 

440 

From 31 to 40 

794 

23 

817 

612 

43 

655 

From 01 to 60 

352 

92 

444 

146 

102 

249 

Above 60 

17 

6 

23 

11 

2 

13 
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Under-Trials 



Age group 
(in years) 

Male 

1973 

Female Total 

Male 

1974 

Female Total 

Under 16 

49 

6 

55 

24 

5 

29 

From 16 to 21 

23 

5 

28 

27 

18 

45 

From 21 to 30 

2,398 

125 

2,523 

1,654 

27 

1,681 

From 31 to 40 

2,982 

217 

3,199 

2,412 

63 

2,475 

From 41 to 60 

1,502 

315 

1,817 

202 

108 

310 

Above 60 

72 

5 

77 

74 

4 

78 


The table below gives the classification of prisoners 
according to their prison-terms during 1973 and 1974. 

Simple imprison- Regorous imprison¬ 
ment ment 


Not exceeding 

1973 

Male 

277 

Female 

199 

Male 

701 

Female 

3 

1 month 

1974 

186 

139 

757 

27 

Above 1 month 

1973 

49 

10 

279 


but not exceeding 

3 months 

1974 

10 

_ 

117 

'— 

Above 3 months 

1973 

28 

2 

247 

— 

but not exceeding 

6 months 

1974 

■ 

— 

69 

— 

Above 6 months 

1973 

— 

— 

43 

— 

but not exceeding 

1 year 

1974 

— 

— 

8 

— 
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Simple imprison- Regorous imprison¬ 
ment ment 

Male Female Male Female 


(Could.) 

Above 1 year 
but not exceeding 

1973 



21 


2 years 

1974 

— 

— 

17 

— 

Above 2 years 
but not exceeding 

1973 

__ 


28 

- 

5 years 

1974 

— 

— 

12 

— 

Above 5 years 

but not exceeding 

1973 

_ 

_ 

7 


10 years 

1974 

— 

— 

11 

— 

Above 10 years 

1973 

— 

— 

12 

— 


1974 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Life sentence 

1973 

— 

— 

6 

— 


1974 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sentenced to 

1973 

— 

— 

1 

— 

death 

1974 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Another table below shows the manner in which the 
convicts were discharged during the years 1973 and 1974. 


Male 

1973 

Female 

Total 

Male 

1974 

Female 

Total 

By transfer to 
other jails 60 

2 

62 

34 

_ 

34 

By release on 
appeal 33 

9 

42 

21 

- 

22 

By release on 
expiry 1,498 

122 

1,620 

1,039 

164 

1,203 

By release on 

remission of 

sentence 47 


47 

93 


93 

By release under 

order of 

Government 17 


17 

20 

2 

20 

By escape from 
jail — 



1 


_ 

Total 1,655 

133 

1,788 

1,208 

164 

1,372 


PUR—42 
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The total cost of guarding and maintaining the pri¬ 
soners during 1973 and 1974 was Rs. 5,01,279 and 
Rs. 10,64,887 respectively. The average number of pri¬ 
soners engaged in industrial activities, primarily weaving 
and tailoring, in 1974 was 6.23 as against 5.25 in 1973. 
The value of the goods sold was Rs. 6,507 in 1973 and 
Rs. 8,983 in 1974. 

Newspapers and periodicals are supplied to the pri¬ 
soners at Government cost. Illiterate prisoners are given 
instructions under the Adult Education Scheme. Necessary 
facilities are also extended to prisoners who intend to 
appear at the School Final or other exminations conducted 
by the Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal or any 
University. Documentary and instructive films are shown 
occasionally to all prisoners. They also take part in 
various indoor and outdoor games. 

Non-official visitors drawn from the elite of the dis¬ 
trict periodically visit the prisoners, listen to their com¬ 
plaints, etc., and suggest ameliorative measures to the 
appropriate Jail authorities. They paid 10 visits in 1974 
as against 11 in 1973. 
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OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Forest area of the district consists of 103 27 sq 
kms. of Reserved Forest, 728.79 sq. kms. of Protected 
Forest and 44.06 sq. kms. of unclassed forest. 

There are four Forest Divisions in the district, namely 
uruliya Forest Division (Territorial), Kangsabati Soil 
Conservation Division I (Non-territorial), Kangsabati Soil 
Conservation Division II (Non-territorial) and Panchet Soil 
Conservation Division (Non-territorial). 

Th ,?. Terntorial Forest Division, namely, the Puruliya 
Forest Division, consists of several Forest Ranges and each 
Range comprises a number of Forest Beats. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is in overall charge of 

n F f °™ Dlvlsion and is assisted by Range Officers and 
beat Officers, who m their turn are in charge of respective 
Ranges and Beats. 

The Staff position is as follows : 


Forest 


Puruliya 

Forest 

Division 

Gazetted : 

Divisional Forest 

Officer j 

Asstt. Divisional 


Forest Officer 1 

E.A.C.F., Soil 
Conservation 1 

A.F.O. __ 

Total 3 

Non-Gazctted : 

Range Officer 7 

Beat Officer 64 

Forest Guard 127 

Head Clerk 1 


Panchet 
Soil Con¬ 
servation 
Division 

Kangsa¬ 
bati Soil 
Conser¬ 
vation 
Division I 

Kangsa¬ 
bati Soil 
Conser¬ 
vation 
Division II 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

I 

*• 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

5 

13 

29 

13 

42 

60 

22 

60 

1 

1 

1 
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Puruliya 

Forest 

Division 


Non-Gazetted : 

(Contd.) 

Accountant 2 

Upper Division 
Clerk 1 

Clerk/Typist 9 

Stenographer — 

Peons, Orderlies, 
etc. & Others 19 

Total 230 


Panchet 

Kangsa- 
bati Soil 

Kangsa- 
bati Soil 

Soil Con¬ 

Conser¬ 

Conser¬ 

servation 

vation 

vation 

Division 

Division 

I Division II 

1 

1 

2 

... 

, 

_ 

4 

8 

6 

— 

— 

1 

12 

11 

16 

115 

61 

141 


The annual outturns of timber and firewood are res 
pectively 4,352 and 27,639 cubic metres. 


The following table shows the earning and expendi¬ 
ture position of the Puruliya Forest Division in recent 
years. 


Expend ture 


(In lakhs rupees) 

0 n 
C 

is -2 


on 
_c 

is '■£ 


Ui 

c3 

£ 

1965-66 

<u 

2 

> 

eS 

1.97 

c 

E 

3.03 

£ Normal 

O •-< 

u a 
0.12 

7s 

*—• 

o 

H 

6.62 

| Surplus o 
L Deficit ta. 
<-* Normal 
° Expenditi 

I Surplus o 
Deficit ta: 
as Total 
'■* Expenditi 

1966-67 

1.96 

3.05 

4.30 

0.79 

8.14 

—2.34 

—6.18 

1967-68 

1.58 

4.35 

5.29 

0.82 

10.46 

—3.71 

— 8.88 

1968-68 

1.79 

9.50 

5.69 

1.08 

16.27 

—3.90 

—14.48 

1969-70 

0.97 

3.12 

6.36 

2.05 

11.53 

—5.39 

—10.56 

1970-71 

3.10 

4.18 

6.94 

1.11 

12.23 

—3.84 

—9.13 

1971-72 

4.11 

4.05 

8.03 

1.31 

13.39 

—3.39 

—9.28 

1972-73 

5.14 

1.66 

8.69 

1.51 

11.86 

—3.55 

6.72 

1973-74 

5 65 

0 82 

9 24 

1 68 

11 74 

_3 59 

_6.09 

1974-75 

7.94 

2.33 

11.91 

0.68 

14.92 

—3.97 

—6.98 


The total length of forest roads in the district is 284 

kms, 
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There is a Project Officer incharge of the Rural Indus¬ 
tries Project of the Cottage and Small Scale Industries 
Directorate. His establishment includes 4 Economic Investi¬ 
gators and sanctioned posts of 4 technical specialists, 1 
Planning-cum-Survey Officer and a number of other staff. 
In 1974-75, the establishment expenditure was Rs. 53,739. 
The District Industrial Officer does the normal depart¬ 
mental work under the control of the Project Officer. His 
establishment has 2 Investigators, 2 Extension Officers 
(Industries) and other staff. In 1974-75, his establishment 
cost was Rs. 17,100. The Directorate holds Cutlery 
Tuitional Class, which has a Foreman, a Technical Assis¬ 
tant, a Blacksmith and other staff. This unit spent Rs. 29,805 
during 1974-75. The officers look after the following small 
and home industries which are to be found in the district, 
namely, lac, cutlery, ta£sar weaving, bidi making, oil 
pressing, husking machines, pottery, making of masks for 
Chhou dances, making of limestone products and making 
of gur and khandsari sugar. 

The Agriculture Directorate has in the district a Dis¬ 
trict Agricultural Officer, an Additional District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer, a Subdivisional Agricultural officer, a Ferti¬ 
lizer Promotion Officer, a Fruit Development Officer, an 
Assistant Engineer, 20 Agricultural Extension Officers, 20 
Assistant Agricultural Extension Officers, 12 Assistant 
Farm Managers, a Rural Compost Supervisor, 4 Sub-Assis¬ 
tant Engineers, 2 Surveyors, 20 Agricultural Demonstrators 
and several other staff. They look after fertilizer distribu¬ 
tion, fruit development schemes, small and minor irrigation 
works and other schemes. 

The establishment cost of the District Agricultural 
Officer in 1973-74 was Rs. 1,77,593. 

There is a Superintendent of Veterinary Services of 
the Puruliya range, having charge of Puruliya and Bankura 
districts and stationed at Puruliya. Under his administra¬ 
tive control, there is a District Veterinary Officer at 
Puruliya. There are the following classes of veterinary 
hospitals, etc., in the district, 


Industries 


Agriculture 


Veterinary 
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Types of hospital No. 

‘A’—Class Veterinary Hospital 1 

‘B’ — Class Veterinary Laboratory 5 

District Veterinary Laboratory 1 

Block Veterinary Dispensary 20 

AID Centre and Additional AID Centre 42 

Parasitic Control Unit 1 

Central Medical Stores, Sub-Depot. 1 

Check Post 2 

Vigilance Unit 1 

Mobile Unit 1 

Reserved Veterinary Surgeon 1 


There is a Senior Veterinary Surgeon for the hospital 
at Puruliya. Five Veterinary Surgeons are there for the 
hospitals at Jhalda, Sindri-Chas Road, Manbazar, Balaram- 
pur and Raghunathpur. There are also a Pathologist, a Senior 
Surgeon in charge of Parastic Control Unit, a Veterinary 
Stores Officer, 20 Surgeons in charge of Block Dispensaries, 
8 Additional Surgeons in 8 Blocks, a Surgeon for an 
Ambulatory Clinic Van, 2 Surgeons for the Check Posts— 
one at Jhalda and the other at Balarampur, a Surgeon of 
Vigilance Unit and a Reserve Surgeon. Besides, there arc 
40 Veterinary Field Assistants, 2 for each block, 42 Assis¬ 
tants for each of the 42 AID Centres and several other 
staff. In 1974-75, the total establishment charges were Rs. 
4,48,276. In 1973-74, the department earned as treatment 
fees a sum of Rs. 4,463.40 p. and as sales proceeds of bio¬ 
logical products, Rs. 125. The officers are concerned with 
the treatment of general and contagious diseases, preven¬ 
tion of epidemics to the live-stock, investigation and survey 
of causes of diseases, control of parasitic diseases, mass 
vaccination, undertaking of rinderpest and its eradication 
work in the inter-State bordering areas, performance of 
artificial insemination work, etc. 

In 1975-76, 9 Additional Aid Centres have been 
established to render first-aid to sick animals. Cattle epi¬ 
demic was also checked up to November, 1975 during 
1975-76 by inoculating 93,058 heads of cattle. The 
Parasite Control Unit has taken steps to control parasitic 
diseases among animals. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The administration of local affairs like the maintenance 
of roads, bridges, ferries, pounds, etc., outside the munici¬ 
pal towns of Puruliya, Jhalda and Raghunathpur rested 
with the District Board of Manbhum established in 1900 
under the provisions of the Local Self-Government Act III 
of 1885. The meagre income of the Board in its early 
years was obtained mainly from road cess. Later it began 
to increase with the opening of coal fields. The expendi¬ 
ture also became very high because several metalled and 
unmetalled roads had to be maintained both in colliery 
areas and outside. 

The following table shows the receipt and expenditure 
position of the District Board of Manbhum in 1951-52, and 
of its offshoot Puruliya in 1956-57 and 1960-61— 
Manbhum as a district disappearing in the latter part of 
1956-57 from the map, because portions thereof were 
distributed amongst the districts of Puruliya, Singhbhum 
and Dhanbad. 

RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE OF 
DISTRICT BOARDS : 1951-60 
(in Rs.) 


Manbhum District Board Puruliya District Board 



1951-52 

1956-57 

1960-61 

RECEIPTS : 

Land Revenue 

4,223 

749 

2,797 

Provincial Rates 

11,68,186 

26,738 

1,99,665 

Interest 

3,141 

105 

213 

Law & Justice 

2,292 

50 

— 

Education 

3,99,925 

— 

— 

Medical 

95,173 

1,155 

6,003 

Scientific and 
other minor 
departments 

1,046 

114 

67 


Early 

History 
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Manbhum District Board Puruliya District Board 



1951-52 

1956-57 

1960-61 

(Cotitd.) 

Miscellaneous 

3,87,620 

11,403 

63,928 

Civil Works 

3,38,732 

2,663 

37,863 

Total Income 

Debt, Deposits, 

28,00,338 

42,977 

3,10,536 

and Advance 
Total Receipts 
excluding 

1,30,807 

1,685 

46,815 

Opening Balance 

29,31,145 

44,662 

3,57,351 

Opening Balance 

GRAND 

17,20,377 

3,44,580 

1,28,328 

TOTAL 

EXPENDITURE : 

46,51,522 

3,89,242 

4,85,679 

General 

Administration 

1,04,919 

17,770 

58,383 

Police 

25 

— 

— 

Education 

13,60,406 

— 

— 

Public Health 

2,13,350 

40,866 

11,328 

Medical 

Scientific and 

2,37,037 

47,955 

71,528 

minor departments 21,804 
Superannuation 

Allowance and 

1,029 

1,333 

Pension 
Stationery and 

40,996 

10,641 

10,542 

Printing 

15,725 

3,610 

13,224 

Miscellaneous 

1,16,902 

1,620 

15,887 

Famine Relief 

5,193 

— 

125 

Civil Works 

6,66,465 

53,711 

1,58,804 

Total 

Expenditure 

>7,82,824 

1,77,202 

3',41,154 

Debt, Deposits 

and Advances 

1,79,478 

2,033 

40,293 

Closing Balance 

GRAND 

16,89,220 

2,10,007 

1,04,232 

TOTAL 

46,51,522 

3,89,242 

4,85,679 
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There was a local board at Dhanbad under the 
District Board early in this century. The members there 
were all nominated by Government. The Board looked 
after the maintenance of some District Board roads, village 
roads, pounds, etc. 

As to the municipalities, the one at Puruliya had an 
area of 5 sq. miles (13 sq. kms.) in 1909. The number of 
rate-payers then was 3,212 or 18.57% of the population. 
The average annual income of the municipality during the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 23,000 and expenditure 
was Rs. 21,000. The total incidence of taxation was 
Rs. 1-0-6 per head of the population in 1908-09. Drinking 
water was then available from the large tank known as 
Sahebbandh. In 1951-52, the municipality had a total 
receipt of Rs. 3,48,675 and expenditure of Rs. 3,49,515. 
In 1960-61, the receipt was Rs. 5,56,527, while the expendi¬ 


ture was Rs. 5,06,818. 

The Jhalda municipal board was composed of 9 
commissioners, all nominated by government at its inception. 
It had an area of 3 sq. miles (8 sq. kms.) in 1908-09, the 
number of rate-payers being 775, representing 15-88% of 
the population residing then in the municipal areas The 
income of the municipality was then Rs. 3,941, the 
incidence of taxation being 7f annas per head of the 
population. The expenditure that year was Rs. 4,725, 
the principal items being medical relief, conservancy and 
public works. In 1951-52, the municipality had a total 
receipt of Rs. 30,492 and expenditure of Rs. 21,390 while 
in 1960-61, the municipality had a receipt of Rs. 88, 
and expenditure of Rs. 72,607. 

The Raghunathpur municipal board consisted of 10 
commissioners, all nominated by Government at its 
inception. It covered an area of 4 sq. miles (10 sq. kms.) 
and the number of rate-payers was 416 representing 
9 9% of the population in 1908-09. That year its 
income was Rs. 3,688, the total incidence of taxation 
being 6| annas per head of the population. A sum 
of Rs 3,750 was spent that year for medical relief 
and conservancy. In 1951-52, the municipality had a 
receipt of Rs. 23,674 and expenditure of Rs. 15,398, 
while in 1960-61 it had a receipt of Rs. 39,320 and 
expenditure of Rs. 31,400. 
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The Puruliya Municipality was established in 1876. 
In 1971, it had a population of 57,708 spread over an 
area of 13.93 sq. kms., the population per sq. km. being 
4,143. Before the municipality was established there was 
a District Road Board Committee. The boundaries of the 
municipality were fixed in three notifications, namely of 
1878, 1881 and 1888. The town is almost square. Seven 
villages have been included within the municipal limits. 
The municipality is divided into 16 wards. 

It maintains the following roads and drains of the 
following types, namely metalled roads 11£ miles 
(18.5 kms.), unmetalled roads Ilf miles (18.1 kms.), 
pucca drains 111 miles (18.5 kms), kutcha drains 
Ilf miles (18.6 kms.). The roads are generally 10 to 
15 ft. wide. The main and some other important roads are 
20 to 40 ft. wide. Major repairs to the roads are done 
by Government departments, for which the municipality 
contributes one-third of the cost. Minor repairs are done 
by the municipality itself. Street lighting is continuing for 
long. After the electrification of the town in July 1949, 
electric lamps have been fixed up in place of oil lamps. 
There is surface drainage only in the town. The conser¬ 
vancy work is carried out by the sweepers and jamadars. 
The inspection of shops, restaurants and hotels is 
done by the Health Officer and the Sanitary Inspector. The 
enforcement of Prevention of Food Adulteration Act is 
looked into by the H.O. and the S.I. who are authorised 
to do so by Government. There are 21 primary and 1 
junior high schools maintained by this municipality. 

The holding and latrine taxes are imposed on the 
holdings which are about 7,000 at present. Licence fees 
for offensive and dangerous trades, cycles, carts, platforms, 
gumties, etc., are realised. There is a municipal market in 
the town. The tolls are realised by contract system. The 
rooms and plots in the market are settled on -monthly 
rents. There are some tanks which fetch licence fees for 
rearing and catching fish. 

There is a big tank named Sahebbandh reserved for 
drinking water, owned by this municipality. It is above 
200 bighas in area. 
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The Jhalda Municipality was established on 1 July, 
1886. In 1971, the population of the municipal area 
was 11,747, the population per sq. km. being 3,028. It 
started with a small income and a few scavengers and 
other staff. The main source of income was the personal 
tax, and some miscellaneous income. The municipality 
found it difficult to run the administration without increas¬ 
ing its financial resources and accordingly it introduced the 
holding tax in 1923-24 in lieu of personal tax. But in 
spite of this, the financial condition could not be improved 
to a satisfactory extent. The recurring expenditure of the 
municipality began to increase from year to year and at 
last it was forced to increase the rate at which the 
holding tax was imposed on the annual letting value 
from the beginning of the year 1960-61. As a result, the 
financial condition has improved somewhat, but still it is 
not sufficient to meet the demands and so the municipality 
is on the lookout for further raising its income by tapping 
various sources, namely conservancy tax, trade tax and 
other miscellaneous income. 

The municipality comprises an area of 3.9 sq. kms. 
The number of rate-payers is 1,918, being 16.3 per cent of 
the population. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population is Rs. 3.70. The length of roads (about 4.5 
metres in width on an average) is about 7.75 kms, (the 
metalled portion being 4 kms., the rest unmetalled). All 
such roads except those of the State Government are main¬ 
tained by the municipality. The municipality has got 14 
wells which are extensively used by the public for drink¬ 
ing purposes. The water supply of the town is not adequate. 

It has got under its direct management 7 primary schools. 
The municipality could not provide school buildings to 
each school but pays house rent to the schools concerned 
every month. 


Jhalda 

Municipality 


The number of councillors (municipal commissioners) 
is 15; 12 elected (3 from each of the 4 wards)'and 3 
nominated by the State Government. The municipality has 
under its employment several permanent staff, namely 
Head Clerk-cum-Accountant, one Assistant Clerk-cum- 
Cashier, one Tax-Daroga, one Collection Sarkar, one office 
peon, one cart peon, one Sanitary Inspector, one vacci- 
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nator-cum-disinfector, one conservancy jamadar, and 21 
sweepers including drain coolies. 

There is one Sanitary Inspector under its employ, who 
looks after the sanitation of the town, inspects regularly the 
shops and markets where food stuff is sold and supervises 
the conservancy work of the scavengers. The drinking 
water sources (municipal wells as well as private wells) are 
regularly disinfected with bleaching powder. There are 7 
primary schools directly managed by the municipality and 
over 500 boys and girls are taught in them. The number 
of teachers is 20. 


The municipality exercises all the powers vested in it 
under the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act, 1922. 

In 1973-74, the municipality had the following demand 
and collection figures : 


Demand 

Rs. 

Arrear 66,835 

Current 58,800 


Collection 

Rs. 

Arrear 12,004 

Current 32,442 


In 1973-74, the municipality started with an opening 
balance of Rs. 38,143, while the closing balance that year 
was Rs. 52,462. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE FIGURES OF JHALDA 
MUNICIPALITY IN 1973-74 


A. Income 

Rs. 

Municipal Rates and Taxes 

47,278.00 

Realisations under special acts 

953.00 

Revenue derived from municipal 


property and powers apart 


from taxation 

14,915.00 

Grants and Contributions 

2,1S>, 126.00 

Miscellaneous 

2,067.00 

Total income of the year, excluding 


opening balance 

2,84,349.00 

Extraordinary debt 

5,539.00 

Total receipt, including 


opening balance 

3,28,031.00 
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(Contd.) 

A. Income Rs. 

Incidence of taxation per head 

of population 4.02 

Incidence of income per head 

of population 24.19 

B. Expenditure of 1973-74. 

General Administration and 

collection charges 21,650.00 

Public Safety 6,526.00 

Public Health and Convenient 91,467.00 

Miscellaneous 9,391.00 

Extraordinary debt 6,350.00 


The drains on both sides of the Ranchi-Puruliya Road 
passing through the town has been made partially pucca. 

The Municipal town is surrounded by hills and is pic¬ 
turesque. A sum of Rs. 1,70,000 has been sanctioned for 
the construction of an exploratory deep ring-well at Jhalda 
for drinking water supply, but the work has not yet been 
taken up. 

The Raghunathpur Municipality now sprawling over 
21.6 sq. kms. was established on 1 April, 1888. In 1971, Municipalify^ 
it had a population of 12,721, the number of rate-payers 
being 2,288. The percentage of rate-payers to population 
is 17-97. The population per sq. km. here is 1,175. It 
maintains 3 kms. of metalled road and 9 kms. of unmetalled 
road. There is arrangement for street lighting in this 
municipality. 

For conservancy services and for sweeping the streets, 
there are 6 sweepers. There are also 5 methranis em¬ 
ployed by the municipality for cleaning the private latrines. 

There are kutcha surface drains only and no arrangement 
for underground drainage. 

Water supply is generally made from wells and pro¬ 
tected tanks. There is an Upper Primary School and 5 
aided Lower Primary Schools of this municipality. 

Personal and latrine taxes are enforced within the 
municipal area. Besides these, licence fees for offensive 
and dangerous trades, cart registration fees, cycle regis¬ 
tration fees, cycle-rickshaw fees, etc., are collected by the 
municipality. 
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In 1972-73, the demand and collection figures were 
as follows : 


Demand 

Collection 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Arrear 2,08,283 

Arrear 39,597 

Current 48,704 

Current 11,211 

THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS 

THE INCOME AND 

EXPENDITURE FIGURES OF RAGHUNATHPUR 

MUNICIPALITY IN 

1973-74 

A. Income 

Rs. 

Municipal Rates & Taxes 

52,325.93 

Realisation under special Acts 

451.00 

Revenue derived etc. 

7,195.50 

Grant and Contribution 

1,29,607.67 

Miscellaneous 

12,420.18 

Total income of the year, excluding 
opening balance 

2,02,000.28 

Extraordinary debt 

76,363.04 

Total receipts, excluding 
opening balance 

2,78,363.32 

Total receipts, including 
opening balance 

3,10,117.92 

B. Expenditure 

General Administration and 


collection charges 

31,474.43 

Public safety 

4,697.49 

Public Health & Convenience 

1,62,375.87 

Public instruction 

43,808.69 

Miscellaneous 

12,753.64 

Extraordinary debt 

17,166.60 

Total disbursements 

2,72,276.72 

Balance 

Actual balance 

37,841.20 

Total 

37,841.20 

Grand Total 

3,10,117.92 
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The Panchayati Raj system till recently was a 4-tier 
one consisting of the Zilla Parishad, Anchalik Parishads, 
Anchal and Gram Panchayats. In the early years up to 
March 1961, the provisions of the Panchayat Act were 
extended to 16 police stations, namely Raghunathpur, 
Manbazar, Hura, Puncha, Banduan, Baghmundi, Neturia, 
Jhalda, Arsa, Balarampur, Barabazar, Jaipur, Puruliya, 
Para, Santuri and Kashipur. 

At that time (March 1961) the following Panchayati 
bodies were functioning under the police stations named 
below: : 


Police Station 

No. of Anchal 
Panchayats 

No. of Gram 
Panchayats 

Raghunathpur 

13 

82 

Manbazar 

17 

116 

Hura 

10 

65 

Puncha 

10 

59 

Banduan 

8 

36 

Baghmundi 

8 

42 

Neturia 

6 

28 

Jhalda 

19 

110 

Arsa 

8 

53 


According to a report of 1968-69, the Puruliya Zilla 
Parishad has 34 members. The members of the general 
body meet every three months according to rules, while 
the members of the seven statutory standing committees of 
the Parishad meet once every month. 

In 1968-69, there were 8 general meetings with 18 
members attending on an average, while there were 7, 3, 3 
and 2 meetings respectively for Finance and Establishment, 
Public Works, Agriculture & Irrigation and Public & 
Social Welfare sub-committees. 

The Parishad maintained 36 members of the general 
staff in 1968-69, in the main office, while in the District 
Engineer’s establishment there were 28 members. That 
year, there were 11 homoeopathic medical officers and 60 
other staff for public health engineering and medical ser¬ 
vices. Other technical personnel included 1 District Engi¬ 
neer, 3 overseers and 12 other staff. 


Panchayati 

Raj 


Zilla Parishad 
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Parishads 


The income and expenditure figures for that year in 
respect of the Parishad are given in Appendix A. 

The Parishad had under it in 1968-69, 20 Anchalik 
Parishads, 167 Anchal Panchayats and 1,011 Gram 
Panchayats. 

The Parishad has about 820 kms of kutcha roads. Its 
contribution towards maintenance of communication in the 
district is quite significant inasmuch as about 40 buses 
ply on some of these roads. It also has 20 kms. of ■pucca 
roads within Puruliya Municipality. The Parishad received 
in 1971-72 as loan a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs from Govern¬ 
ment for flood damage repairs. Works as approved by 
the Government were taken up in 1972-73. They included 
reconstruction and repairs of 26 culverts, 16 causeways, 
5 roads within Puruliya Municipality and 12 wells. So 
far works in 8 culverts, 5 causeways, 3 roads and 1 well 
have been completed. 

The block level Panchayats are known as Anchalik 
Parishads in this State corresponding to Panchayat Samities 
of other States. These Parishads were established in August 
1964 under the provisions of the Zilla Parishad Act, 1963. 
That year there were 512 members in 20 Anchalik Pari' 
shads of the district, inclusive of 40 women. It held 75 
general meetings, the average attendance then being 11. 
The following table shows the income and expenditure 
figures of the Parishads of the district. 

INCOME OF ANCHALIK PARISHADS OF 


PURULIYA 

DISTRICT : 

1966-69 



1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

State assistance 

1,30,817 

1,09,898 

38,291 

Allotment for projects 
from Agriculture and 



- 

other departments 
Allotment from the 

2,43,763 

67,189 

2,69,606 

Zilla Parishad 

53,11,900 

5,16,500 

1,69,497 

Gifts, endowments, etc. 

17,280 

5,428 

32,152 

Total 

57,03,760 

6,99,015 

5,09,546 
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The following table shows the expenditure figures of 
the Parishad in respect of the the foregoing years. 

EXPENDITURE OF ANCHALIK PARISH ADS OF 
PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1966-69 



1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Establishment Charges 

95,986 

1,16,470 

1,08,252 

Allotment for development 
work to Anchal/Gram 
Panchayats 

4,55,281 

1,77,049 


Development work done 
directly 

4,22,259 

2,23,394 

2,69,558 

Others 

42,71,592 

3,85,055 

42,065 

Total 

52,46,218 

9,01,968 

8,16,8875 


In 1972-73, the Santuri Anchalik Parishad constructed 
an important causeway with the help of local contribution 
and funds placed with it by Government in earlier years. 

There were 167 Anchal Panchayats with 2,475 
members in all, covering several villages and Gram Pan¬ 
chayats each in 1968-69. The population in the Anchal 
Panchayats numbered 13,23,827, while the number of 
householders was 2,55,337. The total number of rate, tax 
and fees payers was 1,67,362. According to law, each 
Anchal Panchayat was required to hold a meeting once 
a month. They held 863 meetings that year, the average 
attendance at those meetings being 9. They had 206 
secretaries, 979 chowkidars and 46 other staff altogether. 

The following figures show the income of the Pan¬ 
chayats from assessments of different kinds in 1968-69, and 
the quantum of realisation. 

Amount assessed Amount realised 
(Rs.) (Rs.) 


On owners & 
occupiers of land 

Current 

Arrear 

Current 

Arrear 

and buildings 2,61,415 

On professions, trades 

1,81.691 

48,316 

19,263 

and callings 

On vehicles regis¬ 
tration, sanitation, 

14,023 

357 

35 

676 

conservancy, etc. 

PUR— 44 

13,924 

9,157 

243 

679 


Anchal 

Panchayats 
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The New Act 


It is obvious from the above, that realisation of the 
assessed demand is quite meagre. 

The income and expediture figures of the Anchal 
Panchayats have been given in Appendix B. 

The Gram Panchayats numbered 1,011 which had 
11,504 members including 12 women in 1968-69. They 
held 2,613 meetings that year, while the Gram Sabhas held 
576 meetings. The income and expenditure figures are 
given in Appendix C. 

The West Bengal Panchayat Act 1973 (Act XLI of 
1973) has been assented to by the President of India on 
17 January 1974. It is meant for reorganizing the Pan¬ 
chayats in the rural areas of West Bengal. The new Act 
supersedes the West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1957 and the 
West Bengal Zilla Parishads Act, 1963 and provides for 
formation of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. Thus, 
falling in line with other states of India a three-tier system 
in place of the four-tier one of rural bodies has been 
introduced in this State. The present Act provides for 
direct election to the three tiers. 

According to the new Act, elections to the Panchayat 
bodies were held on 4 June 1978, the results being as 
follows ; 


PANCHAYAT ELECTIONS IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1978 1 


Party 

Gram 

Panchayat 

Zilla 

winning 

Panchayats 2 

Samitis 

Parishad 


(2,174 seats) 

(403 seats) 

(40 seats) 

CPI (M) 

1,030 

224 

31 

RSP 

— 

- 


Forward Bloc 

166 

36 

7 

Congress(I) 

308 

46 

1 

CPI 

31 

6 


Congress 

108 

12 

1 

Independent 
and others 

519 

79 


1. Government of West Bengal, Information & Public Relations 
Department —Paschim Banga, 30 June 1978, p. 44, 

2- Results of 12 seats have not been included here, 
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APPENDIX A 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PURULIYA ZILLA PARISHAD 

: 1966-69 

A. Income 

1966-67 

in Rs. 

1967-68 

1968-69 

From the Panchayat Department 

27,700 

56,848 

88,916 

Grants from Relief Department 

82,74,010 

8,52,820 

2,33,500 

Grants from different departments 
for development projects 

7,51,119 

1,59,259 

47,030 

Proceeds of road cess 

1,75,000 

1,51,666 

1,43,800 

Tolls, rates, etc. 

1,20,929 

4,61,011 

2,31,601 

B. Expenditure 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Establishment charges 

1,17,567 

1,64,877 

1,91,439 

Allotment to Anchalik Parishads 

2,39,660 

2,62,048 

2,44,300 

Execution of development schemes 

86,46,532 

— 

2,26,053 

Relief work 

565 

11,92,282 

230 

Maintenance services, 
institutions, etc. 

5,540 

345 

101 

Miscellaneous 

43,480 

3,60,706 

82,364 


APPENDIX B 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE ANCHAL PANCHAYATS 
OF THE PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1968-69 


Income 

Opening Balance 
Taxes, rates, etc. 


Rs 


2,27,228.51 

69,212.02 


Grants and Contributions 
by Panchayat Department for : 

Pay and allowance 
of Secretries 


Chowkidars and 
Dafadars 

Lump grant for 

development work 

From other sources 


4,28,103.39 

2,52,185.14 

1,84,363.02 

20,739.83 


Expenditure 

Expenditure in respect of 
grants received from the 
Panchayat Department : 


Pay and allowances of 
Secretaries 


Rs. 


4,22,907.38 

2,50,063.64 


For Chowkidars and 
Dafadars 

Sub-allotment to Gram 
Panchayats for deve¬ 
lopment works 1,42,881.63 

Expenditure in respect 

of Grants received from 

the Anchalik Parishad 55,388.55 

Other expenditure 86,038.04 

Total expenditure 9,07,279.24 

Closing Balance 2,74,553.77 
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APPENDIX C 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GRAM PANCHAYATS 
OF PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1968-69 

A. Income 

Opening Balance: 


For Specific schemes 

51,756.59 


Untied funds 

39,109.56 


Total 


90,966.15 

Allotment for Anchal Panchayats 

From Panchayat Department 

1,42,881.53 


Own source 

4,514.35 


Total 


1,47,395.98 

Receipts from gifts, endowments 

and other sources 


868.33 

Allotment received from other 

sources for development work 


878.50 

Total Income 


2,40,108.96 

Expenditure 

For development work 

1,49,715.99 


Other purpose 

2,448.13 


Total expenditure 


1,52,164.12 

Closing Balance at the end of the year 


- 

For specific schemes 

33,388.80 


Untied funds 

54,556.04 



Total 


87,944.84 



CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION & CULTURE 

It is unfortunate that the evidence on the ancient and 
medieval cultural history of the district, available so far, is 
extremely scanty. 

During the ancient period, this area was part of the 
ancient Suhmabhumi. In the sixth century B. C., the Jaina 
Tirthankara, Mahavira travelled through this land and braved 
the inhospitality of the inhabitants to preach to them the 
message of self-reliance in spiritual life. A very large number 
of relics ot early Buddhistic, Jain and Brahmanical associa¬ 
tions were found all over the distrct. The existence of large 
aboriginal burial grounds just by the side of the ruins of 
every Buddhistc, Jain and Hindu temple point to a conflict 
between the Asura culture on the one hand and the Buddhis¬ 
tic, Jain and Hindu cultures on the other. The fourth century 
(A.D.) Susunia Rock inscription on Susunia Hill in the 
adjacent district of Bankura is the earliest epigraphic record 
of Vishnu worship in this area. King Chandravarman has 
been mentioned in the inscription as the chief of the servants 
of Chakraswami (the wielder of the discus), a well-known 
name of Lord Vishnu. 1 A large number of Jain images of 
the 10th to 12th century A.D. have been unearthed in Puruliya 
and adjacent districts. This justifies the claim that Jainism 
in Bengal did not disappear in the Pala-Sena period but 
continued to thrive in a humble way in areas like Puruliya. 
In fact, plenty of Jain images are found in Puruliya even 
today at the old archaeological sites. Beglar was struck by 
the massive ruins of Jainism at Pakbirrah. 2 


1. Amiya Kumar Banerji (ed .)-West Bangui District Gazetteers, 
Bankura , p. 63. 

2. Benoy Ghosh—‘Cultural Profile of Puruliya’ in the Distric Censust 
Handbook 1961 : Purulia and Sarat Chandra Roy—‘Manbhum 
Jelay Sahityasava O Gavesanar Upadan’ in the Pravasi, Sravan 
1342 B.S. 


Historical 

Background 
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It is highly interesting that in the medieval period, a gaze¬ 
tteer-type text in Sanskrit verse was composed in Puruliya, 
the theme being cast in the form of conquest of the world 
by the four brothers of Yudhisthira. The text known as 
Pandava-Digviayja was said to have been composed by 
Ramakavi, a favourite poet of the Raja of Sikhara-bhumi 
or Panchakot (modern Panchet) in 1370 of an unknown era. 
According to Haraprasad Sastri, the text seems to have 
been written in the first half of the eighteenth century A.D. 
The Pandava-Digvjaya is divided into four parts according 
to the conquests of the four brothers and is a vast store¬ 
house of information, containing an account of the condition 
of Buddhism in India during the first half of the eighteenth 
century when it was composed. 1 Again, a palm-leaf manu¬ 
script on Sankara’s Bhashya on the Vedanta was recently 
found in Cheliama village, and has been preserved in the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. The manuscript is said, on the 
ground of palaeography, to have been copied also in the 
eighteenth century. It appears that the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning was fairly widespread in the district during the 
eighteenth century. 

A detailed account of education in the district can be 
given from the middle of the nineteenth century. But our 
observation on the cultural history of the district would be 
incomplete without a reference to the Jhumur songs of 
Puruliya which are mainly composed on Vaishnava themes, 
and still retain the natural fragrance of folk music. The 
Chhou or mask dance also retains its folk character. The 
Tusu of Puruliya still remains one of the chief folk festivals 
in West Bengal. 

In passing, we might also refer to the messianic move¬ 
ments during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, spread¬ 
ing the Vaishnava culture amongst the tribal people of this 
region. 2 

1. Hara Prasad Sastri—‘Gazetteer Literature in Sanskrit', in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. IV, 
1918, Patna. 

2. Benoy Ghose—'‘Cultural Profile of Purulia’ in the District Census 
Handbook, 1961, Calcutta. 
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The spread of education in the district as compared with 
other districts of Bengal proper was very poor in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Lamenting over this condition 
and the apathy of the people towards education ,the Secretary 
of the Local Committee of the Puruliya School in his Report 
of 1852-55 observed : “It would not, I think, however, be 
out of place to mention here that the zamindars and people 
of this district are not so willing to come forward with their 
mite to aid us in educating their fellow countrymen, as are 
the people about Calcutta.” 1 2 * * * Education was at that time ma¬ 
inly confined to the middle-class people, who held it in great 
esteem. The zamindars and the rich people did not bother for 
education, and the poor felt that it was beyond their means. 
The common people were generally averse to contributing 
to the furtherance of education, thinking that they were en¬ 
titled to receive from the Government everything necessary 
about it. As a result, no material progress in the spread 
of education seems to have been made for many years.® 
Reporting on the position of education in Manbhum in 1876 
W W. Hunter said that there was up to 1860-61 only one 
Government school at Puruliya, which had been established 
in 1853. By 1870-71 the number of Government and aided 
schools increased to 23. Under Sir G. Campbell’s grant-in-aid 
scheme a number of primary schools were created in 1871-72. 
These swelled to the total 31 , and within a year when this 
new scheme came fully into operation, the number of Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools in the district rose to 183. By the 
end of March 1875, the total number of Government aided 
and inspected schools was 244, attended by 6,938 pupils. 8 
The succeeding 25 years saw a considerable advance in the 
state of education and a steady increase in the number of 
schools also. The number of schools was returned as 7z7 


Early days 
of modern 
education 


1. Government of Bengal, Education Deptt.— General R<port on 
Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, 
1852-55. Calcutta. 

2. H. Coupland— Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta, 

1911, p. 258. 

W. W. Hunter— A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVII, London, 

1876; pp, 362-63, 


3. 
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in 1901-02 and of scholars, 19,728. The Census of that year 
showed that the total number of persons able to read and 
write was 47,231, repesenting 4.2 per cent of the population 
of the district. 1 

There had been some progress in the field of primary 
education in the district during the period of 40 years from 
1871 to the time of writing the District Gazetteer of Man- 
bhum by Coupland in 1911. In 1871-72, there were in the 
district of Manbhum only 84 aided and unaided primary 
schools including one aided girls’ school. After 40 years 
in 1911 Coupland wrote : “The total number of primary 
schools for boys in the district (Manbhum) is 676, of which 
73 are upper primary and 603 lower primary; with the 
exception of 4 upper primary schools attached to the Guru 
Training schools, all are under private management, 561 being 
aided and 111 unaided. The attendance at these schools was 
22,585, viz , 21,435 boys and 1,150 girls.” About the condi¬ 
tion of these schools Coupland continued, “Upper primary 
schools are usually accommodated in buildings specially pro¬ 
vided for them, but in the majority of cases such buildings 
are very unsuitable for the purposes. With few exceptions 
lower primary schools have no regular buildings and are 
generally held in the common puja house of the village, or 
the verandah of some comparatively well-to-do villager’s 
house.” 2 

During the next 50 years, the primary education conti¬ 
nued to make progress. Due to the efforts of, and various mea¬ 
sures undertaken by the Government, for the development, 
improvement and reorganization of primary education, the 
number of primary schools and attendance in these schools 
had considerably increased. For the spread of elementary 
education amongst the illiterate people of the district, Hari- 
pada Daw declared in 1335 B.S. (1928-29) that any pupil 
of any primary school who would teach Varna Parichaya 

1. H. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetteers , Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911, p.259. 

2. ibid, P- 288 1911. p. 288. 
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(1st and 2nd Parts) to 10 illiterate persons of his own 
village would be highly regarded with gold and silver 
medals. 1 By 1931-32, the number of aided and unaided 
primary schools rose to 923 and the number of pupils 
attending these schools to 30,550, only in the Sadar 
Subdivision of Manbhum district, which mostly comprised 
the area of the present district of Puruliya. 2 In 1939 
primary education for boys was made compulsory in 
Puruliya town only, and the number of schools, both aided 
and unaided, in 1938-39 was 1,125, attended by 50,812 
pupils. 3 After Independence, primary education received 
proper attention of the Government and many new schools 
were set up. In 1950-51, there were 1,933 primary schools 
for boys and 71 for girls. Just on the eve of the partition 
of Manbhum the position of the primary schools in 1955-56 
stood thus : 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN 1955-56 


Category 
of schools 
Lower Primary 
Upper Primary 
Total 


For 

For 

Boys 

Girls 

1,681 

96 

317 

14 

1,998 

110 4 


After the partition of Manbhum, the total number of 
primary schools stood at 1,393 in the present district of 
Puruliya in 1960-61. The total number of pupils receiving 
primary education in these institutions was 79,811. Of the 
1,393 schools 3 were maintained and 1,319 aided by 
Government and other local-self governments, and the 
remaining 69 managed by local self-governing agencies—only 
2 were unaided. In 1965-66, the number of Primary schools, 
rose to 2,124, of which 3 were maintained by Govern¬ 
ment and the remaining 2,121 managed by local bodies. 


1. Ramananda Chatterjee (ed .)—Pravasi, Sravan and Bhadra, 
1341 B.S. 

2. Government of Bihar and Orissa—Report on the Progress of 
Education in Bihar and Orissa for the Year 1932-33. 

3. Government of Bihar and Orissa—Report on the Progress of 
Education in Bihar and Orissa for 1938-39. 

4. Government of Bihar, Education Directorate— Report on the 
Progress of Education in Bihar for the year 1955-56, Patna, 


1964. 
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Oriental 

education 


Basic 

Education 

Junior Basic 
schools 


These schools had a total roll strength of 1,08,143 boys 
and 34,727 girls. 1 In 1970-71, 78 more were added, the 
total being 2,202. There were 13 state-managed and 15 
government aided and 2,174 local-body managed schools. 
The total number of pupils enrolled in these schools was 
1,66,479, of which 40,870 were girls. The total Govern¬ 
ment expenditure for these institutions was Rs. 92,37,922 
only in 1970-71. 2 During the next three years the number 
was further increased by the addition of 184 new schools, 
swelling the total to 2,386 at the end of 1975. 3 

Education in pre-British times was generally sectarian 
in character and imparted through tols, chatuspathis, 
maktabs and madrasas. There were in the district 5 
such institutions in 1970-71, imparting education in tradi¬ 
tional ways. They were all privately managed but aided 
by Government. 192 boys and 20 girls received education 
in these institutions in 1970-71 as against 134 boys and 
only 6 girls respectively in 1965-66. The total Govern¬ 
mental expenditure incurred in this connexion during 
1970-71 was Rs. 8,620. 4 

Basic education, first conceived by Mahatma Gandhi, 
was adopted by all the State governments of India in 1949. 
It was decided that basic education would be imparted in 
two stages—Junior Basic schools from Class I to Class V 
and Senior Basic schools from class VI to class VIII. 
There were 148 such Junior Basic schools in Manbhum 
in 1955-56 just before its partition. After the merger of 
Puruliya with West Bengal, the number of Junior Basic 
schools was 134. This swelled to 158 in 1970-71, attend¬ 
ed by 13,214 boys and 2,551 girls. Of these schools, 13 
were maintained, and 7 aided, by Government. The 
remaining 138 were managed by local bodies. The total 


1. Government of West Bengal —District Census Handbook 
1961, Puruliya. 

2. Source : Government of West Bengal, Education Directorate 

—Report from the Director of Public Instruction, West 

Bengal. 

3. Source : Report from the District Inspector of Schools 
(Primary School), Puruliya. 

4. Source : Government of West Bengal, Education Directorate 

—Report from the Director of Public Instruction, West 

Bengal. 
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expenditure of the Government on Basic education was 
Rs. 6,25,375 in 1970-71. 1 The District School Board, 
set up in 1966 and now functioning under the aegis District School 

of the District Inspector of Schools, is the authority Board 

for control and management of Primary education in 
the rural areas of the district. Under its management 
there were in all 2,383 Primary and 138 Junior Basic 
schools in the district in 1975. The total Governmental 
expenditure through the Board on both these categories of 
schools amounted to Rs. 1,60,43,130 in 1974-75. The 
table below presents a lhana-wise list of Primary and 
Junior Basic schools under the management and control 
of the District School Board as they stood on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1975. 2 


THANA-WISE LIST OF PRIMARY AND JUNIOR BASIC 
SCHOOLS IN PURULIYA IN 1975 


thana 

Primary 

Schools 

J unior 

Basic 

Schools 

Aided 

Junior 

Basic 

Schools 

Arsha 

113 

6 

_ 

Baghmundi 

112 

7 


Balarampur 

104 

8 

- 

Banduan 

103 

5 

_ 

Barabazar 

169 

7 

__ 

Hura 

160 

10 

2 

Jhalda 

221 

23 

ir 

Jaipur 

100 

4 


Kashipur 

192 

6 

- 

Manbazar 

274 

12 

1 

Neturia 

88 

2 


Para 

144 

4 


Puncha 

131 

12 


Puruliya 

241 

18 

2 

Raghunathpur 

161 

10 

—— 

Santuri 

70 

4 

^_ 

Total 

2,383 

138 

5 


1. Source : Government of West Bengal, Education Directorate 
—Report from the Director of Public Instruction, West 
Bengal. 

2. Source : Report from the District Inspector of Schools 
(Primary School), Puruliya. 
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Secondary 

Schools 


The first Secondary school in the district, established on 
1 May 1853, was the Puruliya High School, which was later 
converted into the Purulia Zilla School. It was first affilia¬ 
ted with the University of Calcutta in 1857 for Matricula¬ 
tion course and has been under the Board of Secondary 
Education, West Bengal since 1956. At the close of the last 
century, it was the only Government High School in the 
whole of the district of Manbhum. The pupils on the rolls 
of this school in 1908-09 numbered 272. The next 
Secondary school was the Manbhum Victoria Institution 
set up at Puruliya in 1901, followed by the Raghunathpur 
G.D. Lang Institution—established in 1903. Reporting on 
the state of secondary schools Coupland wrote in 1911 : 
“Of middle schools there were 19 (in the then Manbhum 
district) in 1908-09, namely, 12 middle English and 7 
middle vernacular. One of the former and three of the 
latter were managed by the District Board, the number of 
pupils on the rolls being 45 and 185 respectively. Of the 
others 13 with 822 pupils were aided and 2 with 93 pupils 
unaided. The popularity of secondary vernacular education 
is evidently declining as the present figures show a consi¬ 
derable falling off since 1891-92 where there were 12 
middle vernacular schools with 570 pupils.” 1 By 1921, 
tho number of High Schools stuck to 3 only, but 
this time some changes were introduced for better 
management and improvement of secondary education, 
The School Leaving Certificate Examination for High 
Schools was introduced, and Middle English Schools came 
under the control of the Government from that of local 
bodies in 1918. Abolition of the age limit for Matricula¬ 
tion examination in 1921 and the introduction of verna¬ 
cular as the medium of instruction were made in order to 
make secondary education popular with, and accessible to, 
common folk of the district. 2 In 1924, Purulia Zilla School 
introduced vocational education and opened classes for 
teaching Office Work as its subject. After Independence, 


1. H. Coupland— Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911, p. 254. 

2. Government of Bihar and Orissa —The Second Quinquennial 
Review on the Progress of Education in Bihar and Orissa, 
from 1917 to 1922, Patna, 1922. 
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the number of Secondary schools increased considerably. 
Just on the eve of the partition of Manbhum the situation 
in Secondary institutions was thus i 1 

Year 1955-56 

Secondary schools 

High schools 
Middle English schools 
Senior Basic schools 

Total 

Senior Basic schools providing practical-cum-theoreti- 
cal education to children of the 11-14 age-group play an 
important role in the general scheme of Basic education. 
In 1956-57, there were in the present district 59 Senior 
Basic schools. Due to the upgrading of some of these 
institutions the number of Senior Basic schools declined 
in 1960-61 to 48, with a total roll strength of 4,946 
pupils. Of these 48 institutions 15 were managed and 33, 
aided by Government. This number further went down to 
only 11, including one for girls, in 1965-66, attended by 
1,114 boys and 236 girls only, and in 1970-71 no such 
school existed at all in the district. 2 

In 1957-58 the district had 73 Junior High schools, 
attended by 7,609 boys and 1,011 girls. Their number 
rose to 90 in 1960-61 with a total of 11,180 pupils. Of 
these 90 schools, 13 were managed by Government, 75 
aided and the remaining 2 unaided. Due to the upgrading 
of some of these institutions, the number decreased in 
1965-66 and stood at 61 for boys and 8 for girls. In 
1970-71, the district possessed 91 Junior High schools for 
boys and 7 for girls, the total being 98. Of them, 79 were 
aided by Government and the remaining 18 under private 


For 

boys 

38 

127 

76 


For 

girls 

3 

6 


241 


9 


1. Government of Bihar, Education Directorate —Report on the 
1964^^ ^ EduCatl ° n in Bi,lar f° r tfle y^r 1955-56. Patna, 

2. Source : Education Directorate, Government of West Bengal 

Repoit from the Director of Public Instruction, West 
Bengal. 
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Schools 
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management, were unaided schools. 10,107 boys and 
2,569 girls were enrolled in these schools, on which the 
total Governmental expenditure incurred in 1970-71 was 
Rs. 7,96,320.! 

The number of High schools in the district in 1961 
was 25, attended by 7,974 pupils. Of the 25 such institu¬ 
tions, 3 were managed by Government, 20 aided and the 
remaining 2 unaided. During the following years the 
number of High schools in the district increased consider¬ 
ably to become 47, including one for girls in 1965-66 and 
these were all X class schools aided by Government. There 
were 9,474 boys and 1,317 girls attending these institu¬ 
tions. By 1970-71, the number of both schools and pupils 
had further increased and were 65, of which 58 were for 
boys and 7 for girls. Sixty of them were aided by Gov¬ 
ernment while the remaining five were privately-managed 
unaided schools. 13,629 boys and 3,865 girls were read¬ 
ing these schools, during the year 1970-71. The total sum 
spent by Government on these schools was Rs. 13,43,402 
during the year under review. 2 

In 1956-57, the Government of West Bengal decided 
to introduce Higher Secondary schools of XI classes in 
the State. At the end of 1957-58 there were only five 
Higher Secondary schools in Puruliya which were attended 
by 1,359 boys and 572 girls. The number rose 
to 12 in 1960-61 with a total number of 6,720 pupils. Of 
the 12 Higher Secondary schools only one was managed 
by Government and the other eleven were privately- 
managed aided schools. Since then the number of both 
schools and pupils rapidly increased. Within the next three 
years 11 were added to the number, with a total enrole- 
ment of 11,570 students, of whom 10,119 were boys and 
1,451 girls. 3 At the end of 1970-71 the district had 33 
Higher Secondary schools for boys and 4 for girls. Seven 
such institutions were under the management of the 
Government, while 30 received grants-in-aid. Thirty-three 

1-2. Source : Education Directorate, Government of West Bengal 
—Report from the Director of Public Instruction, West 
Bengal. 

3. Education Directorate, Government of West Bengal— Septennial 
Review on the Progress of Education in West Bengal for the 
period 1957-58 to 1963-64. Calcutta, 1970. 
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such schools were imparting education to 18,178 boys and 
four to 4,306 girls. The total Government expenditure on 
these schools was Rs. 35,58,085 during 1970-714 

Among Secondary schools of the district the Rama- 
knshna Mission Vidyapith, set up at Puruliya in 1958 has 
emerged as one of the most prominent educational 
institutions in West Bengal. The Vidyapith, a branch of 

x* Ra r knShna M,Ssion with its Head-quarters at Belur 
Math Howrah started its career primarily as an extension 
ot the Ramaknshna Mission Vidyapith of Deoghar in 
Bihar. This residential institution, meant for boys only 
started with three classes of the Higher Secondary Multi¬ 
purpose course and is now imparting education in five 
different streams of Humanities, Science, Technology 
Agriculture and Fine Arts. It has also set up a Pre-basic 
(Nursery) school up to class I for the benefit of the local 
people and has added Junior Basic and Senior Basic sections 
to it. The well-designed library attached to the Vidyapith 
contains about sixteen thousand books and its spacious 
reading room provides various journals and newspapers. 
The Vidyapith has two buildings and as many as five 
hostels with accomodation for 600 students. Besides its 
educational activities, the Vidyapith has extended its hand 
to cultural and social fields also. It has set up an audio¬ 
visual unit, for which it receives grants from Government, 
a well-furnished auditorium, a hospital of 12 beds, 15 
play-grounds and a gymnasium providing amenities of 
compulsory sports and games to all the boys. The institu¬ 
tion organizes relief on large scale, almost every year for 
the drought-affected, distressed and poor people. It 
has recently undertaken the construction of a charitable 
dispensary for the benefit of the poor villagers. The 
principal objective with which the Vidyapith was founded 
is to realise the educational ideas and ideals of Swami 
Vivekananda. It also tries to harmonise the Western science ' 

and technology with the spiritual traditions of the East 
particularly of India. 2 


Ramakrishna 

Mission 

Vidaypith 


1. Source : Report from the Director of 
West Bengal. 

2. Source ; Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 


Public Instruction, 
Puruliya—Report. 
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The following table gives an idea of the state of 
Secondary education in the district in 1970-71. 1 

THE STATE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT 
OF PURULIYA AT A GLANCE AS IT STOOD IN 1970-71 

Junior High Schools 1970-71 

(a) Number of Junior High schools for boys 91 

(b) Number of Junior High schools for girls 7 

(c) Number of Co-educational Junior High 

schools _ 

(d) Number of Junior High schools managed 

by Government _ 

(e) Number of Junior High schools aided by 


Government 79 

(f) Number of local-body managed 

Junior High schools 1 

(g) Number of privately managed unaided 

Junior High schools 18 

(h) Number of boys enrolled 10,107 

(i) Number of girls enrolled 2,569 

(j) Total Governmental expenditure Rs. 7,96,320 

High Schools 

(a) Number of X-class High schools for boys 58 

(b) Number of X-class High schools for girls 7 


(c) Number of co-education X-class High schools — 

(d) Number of X-class High schools managed 

by Government _ 

(e) Number of X-class High-schools aided 

by Government 60 

(f) Number of X-class High schools privately 

managed & unaided 5 

(g) Number of X-class High schools managed 

by Local Self-Governments — 

(h) Total number of boys enrolled 13,629 

(i) Total number of girls entolled 3,865 

(j) Total Government expenditure Rs. 13,43,402 

1. Source : Education Directorate, Government of West Bengal 
—Report from the Director of Public Instruction, West 
Bengal. 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 


HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Number of Xl-class Higher Secondary 

schools for boys 33 

Number of Xl-class Higher Secondary 

schools for girls 4 

Number of co-educational Xl-class 

Higher Secondary schools _ 

Number of Higher Secondary schools 

(including Multipurpose) managed by 

Government 7 

Number of Higher Secondary schools aided 

by Government 30 

Number of Higher Secondary schools 

privately managed & unaided _ 

Number of Higher Secondary schools 
managed by Local Self-Governments — 

Total number of boys enrolled 18,178 

Total number of girls enrolled 4,306 

Total Governmental expenditure Rs. 35,58,085 


The history of collegiate education in the district 
began only after Independence with the establishment of the 
Jagannath Kishore College at Puruliya in 1948. The college 
was first affiliated with the Patna University for its Interme¬ 
diate Course and subsequently with the Bihar University. 
After the merger of Puruliya with West Bengal it came 
under the University of Calcutta and then the University 
of Burdwan when the latter came into being in 1960. 
The college got permission for teaching B.A. in 1954, 
B.Sc. in 1961 and B. Com. in 1969. It now offers courses 
in University Entrance (Arts & Science) and Three-Year 
Degree Course (Arts, Science & Commerce) with provision 
for teaching Honours in History, Political Science and 
Mathematics. It is housed in its own building and has a 
playground. The second, Nistarini College, founded in 1957, 
is the only girls’ college in the district. It is a Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored college and was first affiliated with the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta for its I.A. and B.A. courses and then 
in 1961 with the University of Burdwan for University 
Entrance and Three-Year Degree Courses. The college 
also opened the B.Sc. Pass Course in 1961, but due to the 
dearth of students the course was discontinued from the 
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College 
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session of 1962-63. In 1964-65, it obtained permission to 
teach Honours courses in Bengali and in 1969-70 in Philo¬ 
sophy. The College has a 66-seat hostel. The Raghu¬ 
nathpur College at Raghunathpur came into existence in 
1961 with the affiliation to the Burdwan University for 
teaching the University Entrance (Arts & Science) and B.A. 
Degree Courses, and later in B.Sc. Degree course in 1963- 
64. It opened its Honours Courses in History in 1969-70 
and Bengali in 1970-71. This is a Government-sponsored 
College and is housed in its own building. The Ramananda 
Centenary College was established at Laulara in 1965—the 
year of the centenary of birth of the Late Ramananda 
Chatterjee, an educationist, journalist, and social reformer 
who hailed from the neighbouring district of Bankura. The 
college owes its foundation to local munificence mainly 
obtained from the Manbhum Ananda Ashram Nityananda 
Trust, which donated the required land, buildings, furniture, 
equipment, and a reserve fund of Rs. 25,000. The college’ 
run by the trust, got affiliated with the Burdwan University in 
1971 for teaching University Entrance (Arts & Science) 
and B.A. and B.Sc. Courses. It has its own building, a 
good library and two Common Rooms, separately for boys 
and girls. The Jhalda College at Jhalda came into being 
in 1975. It is affiliated with the Burdwan University for B.A. 
and B.Sc. courses only. The total expenditure of the 
Government on collegiate education in the district amounted 
to Rs. 1.01,691 in 1970-71. 

Reference to technical education in the district goes 
back to early days of the present century. Coupland repor¬ 
ted in 1911 of the existence of five technical schools, which 
were all aided by the District Board, or the Government. Of 
these five schools, two were for instruction in blacksmithy 
at Jhalda and Begunkodar where there was considerable 
manufacture of country made guns and sword-sticks as well 
as agricultural and household implements. The German 
Lutheran Mission at Puruliya maintained a general techni¬ 
cal school, where carpentry and smithy were taught to the 
inmates of the untainted children’s ward attached to the 
Leper Asylum (now Purulia Leprosy Home and Hospital). 
The same Mission had a lace knitting school for girls. 
There were two weaving schools, one at Pokhariya mana¬ 
ged by Rev. Dr. A. Campbell of the Sonthal Mission, and 
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the other at Raghunathpur. The remaining aided school 
was at Tamesi in Jaipur, the industry taught there being 
smithy. In all these schools arrangements were there to 
provide teaching, in part, of the lower primary course, 
besides the industrial subjects. 1 

After Independence engineering and technical educa¬ 
tion received special attention of Government and to 
keep pace with the demand for more and more technical 
hands a large number of such institutions were set up in 
the post-Independence period. There are three such State- 
managed institutions in the district. The Polytechnic, 
which is under the control and management of the Direc¬ 
torate of Technical Education, West Bengal, is a co-educa- 
tional institution conducting a Four-Year Diploma Course 
in Engineering. It enrolled 353 students in 1974-75. 
The Junior Technical School, under the same Directorate, 
imparts a Three-Year Junior Diploma Course. The school 
is exclusively meant for boys, who numbered only 6 in 
1974-75. The total Governmental expenditure on these 
two technical schools was Rs. 5,65,000 and Rs. 84,000 
respectively in 1974-75. 2 The remaining Government 
institutions—the Industrial Training Institute at Raghunath¬ 
pur has been functioning under the administrative control 
of the Labour Department, while its syllabi, training 
curriculum, certification and examinations are prescribed 
and conducted by the Directorate General of Employment 
and Training, Ministry of Labour of the Government of 
India with which it was affiliated. The Institute admits 512 
students in each session, commencing from August, in 
different engineering trades which are taught in one-year 
and two-year courses varying according to trade. The 
single-year course includes the trades of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, diesel mechanics, moulders, patternmakers, 
sheet-metal workers and welders, while the second one 
imparts training in those of electricians, fitters, grinders, 
mechinists, motor-mechanics, surveyors and turners. The 
qualification for admission is Class VHI pass and above, 
differing according to trade. The expenditure is shared 
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1. H. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911 p. 260-61. 

2. Source : Report from the Director of Technical Education, 
West Bengal. 
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by the Central and the State governments jointly. 1 The 
Government-sponsored Sarju Prasad Junior Engineering 
Institute at Durgi (via Jhalda) was established in 1961 and 
in the same year got affiliated with the state Council for 
Engineering & Technical Education of West Bengal, 
which prescribes its syllabi and conducts the final exami¬ 
nations. It conducts a Three-Year Junior Diploma Course 
in Engineering with the facility of obtaining advance 
training in trades like fitting, turning, machining (milling 
& shaping), carpentry, electrical installation and main¬ 
tenance. The minimum qualification for admission into 
the Institute is Class VIII pass. The management of the 
Institute is vested with a Governing Body reconstituted 
every three years. Besides, there are other technical 
schools under private management in the district. 

The Purulia Junior Basic Training Institute was 
established in 1957 and got affiliated in the same year for 
imparting training to the teachers of Primary and Junior 
Basic schools. It is a Government-sponsored institution 
managed by a Governing Body which is nominated by the 
Government. The State Directorate of Education prescribes 
its courses and conducts the final examination. This is 
a co-educational and residential institution with an accom¬ 
modation capacity for 100 students, the ratio of male 
and female candidates being 4:1. The Institute admits 
not only (a) the teachers of Primary and Junior Basic 
schools deputed by the District School Board, but accepts 
also (b) outside candidates having the minimum qualifica¬ 
tion of School Final or Higher Secondary Certificate,— 
the ratio of (a) to (b) being 7 : 3. 2 For imparting training 
to the teachers of secondary schools, the Teachers’ 
Training College, Government-sponsored, was established 
at Puruliya in 1964 and permission was granted to it by 
the Burdwan University for teaching B.T. course from its 
inception. 

The Pashupati Gangadhar Sangeet Vidyalaya has'been 
imparting training in classical dance and music since its 
inception in 1939. It is run by a public trust. It follows 


1. Source : Industries Directorate, Government of West Bengal. 

2. Source : Principal, Puruliya Junior Basic Training Institute. 
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a syllabus based on ‘Bhatkhande Style’ and issues certificates 
of efficiency to students after their completing a five-year 
course. The institution possesses a fine auditorium with 
seating capacity for 300 persons. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the Central and the 
State Governments, the Sainik School, Puruliya was set 
up at Manguria by the Government of West Bengal to 
prepare boys for entry into the National Defence Academy 
for future officers in the defence services of the country. 
The School, one of the seventeen of its kind in India and 
the only Public School, recognised as such by the Indian 
Public Conference in the State of West Bengal, started 
functioning in 1962, with 115 boys on its rolls. In 1963, 
it got affiliation with the Council of Indian School Certificate 
Examination for its School Certificate course. Later, in 
1969, the School switched over its affiliation to the Central 
Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi for All India 
Higher Secondary Examination. In common with other 
Sainik Schools it has an All-India Entrance Examination 
and offers only the Science stream of studies. Boys of the 
school belonging to West Bengal, who do well in the 
Examination, are eligible for State Government scholar¬ 
ships. The School is strictly residential. It has an exten¬ 
sive playground and provides facilities for many out-door 
games, and co-curricular activities. The administration of 
all Sainik Schools is vested in an autonomous Board of 
Governors of Sainik Schools Society, which is registered 
under Societies Registration Act. The Union Minister of 
Defence is the ex-officio Chairman of the Board of Gover¬ 
nors. At the local level, the School is administered by a 
Local Board of Administrators with the General Officer 
Commanding, Bengal Area, as its Chairman. 1 

According to the 1971 Census, 3,44,638 per¬ 
sons—or 21.50 per cent out of the total district population 
of 16,02,875—were found literate and educated; 2,79,297 
males or 34.27 per cent of 8,16,544 males, and only.64,841 
females or 8.25 per cent of 7,86,331 females were returned 
as literate and educated. These percentages were below the 
level of all-West Bengal averages of 33.20 per cent, 42.81 
per cent and 22.42 per cent respectively. The table below, 
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Literacy 


1. Source : Principal, Sainik School, Puruliya. 
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based on the Census of 1971, shows the detailed break-up 
of the number and percentage of the literate and educated 
persons in rural and urban areas of the district. 1 

Literate and educated 

Persons Males Females 

No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 

Rural 2,82,620 19.22 2,39,343 32.06 43,277 5.98 

Urban 62,018 46.85 40,454 57.78 21*564 34.59 

Ten years back in 1961 the percentage of literate and 
educated persons of the district was 17.79 out of a total 
district population of 13,60,016 persons. Among 6,89,359 
males only 31.06 per cent, and among 6,70,665 females 
only 5.04 per cent were shown as literate and educated. 
It appears that the literacy rate of the people of the district 
increased in 1971 by 4.21 per cent and that of males and 
females by 3.21 per cent each. 2 It may be of interest if we 
compare here the state of education of the district as 
revealed in 1961 Census with that of the district of 
Manbhum in 1931, which mostly comprised the present 
district of Puruliya. In 1931 Manbhum had a total area 
of 4,095 sq. miles or 6,593 sq. kms. (6,234 sq. kms. in 
the case of Puruliya in 1961) containing a total population 
of 18,10,890 persons (13,60,016 in the case of Puruliya 
in 1961). At that time only 4.67 per cent of the total 
population, and 8.24 per cent among males and 0.81 per 
cent among females of the district of Manbhum were 
literate. 3 This growth of literacy in 1931 did not show 
any sign of significant increase from that of 1901, the 
Census of which year showed that total number of persons 
able to read and write was 47,231 representing 4.2 per 
cent (8.0 males and 0.3 females) of the population. 4 The 
following table may give an idea, at a glance, of the growth 
of literacy rate of the district from 1901 to 1971. 


1. Government of West Bengal— District Census Handbook, 1971, 
Puruliya. 

2. Government of West Bengal— District Census Handbook 1961, 
Puruliya. 

3. W. G. Lacy— Census of India, 1931, Vol. VII, Bihar and 
Orissa. Part II-Tables. 

4. H. Coupland— Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1911, p. 259. 
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LITERACY GROWTH OF THE DISTRICT FROM 1901 TO 1971 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1901 

4.2% 

8.0% 

0.3% 

1931 

4.67% 

8.24% 

0.81% 

1961 

17.79% 

31.06% 

5.04% 

1971 

21.50% 

34.27% 

8.25% 


In about 1911, the total number of primary schools 
for boys in Manbhum was 675, which were attended by 
22,585 pupils, viz., 21,435 boys and 1,150 girls. 2,248 
pupils attended 25 secondary schools at that time. During 
the following fifty years, the state of education improved 
greatly. In 1961, however, 49,943 boys or 7.24 per cent 
and 7,356 girls or 1.09 per cent received education up to 
Primary or Junior Basic levels. There were 14,177 males 
or 0.21 per cent and 1,131 females or 0.16 per cent in the 
district, who received education up to the levels of Matri¬ 
culation or above. 110 men and 4 women were holders of 
Technical Diploma (not equal to Degree) and 780 men and 
114 women Non-technical Diploma (not equal to Degree). 
There were 670 men and only 64 women who held 
University Degree or Post-graduate Degree other than 
technical. 1 The statement of the next page (Table I) 
partains to age groupwise distribution of educated people 
in the district as found in March 1961. 2 

The Census of 1961 also provides us with the propor¬ 
tions of educational attainments of the people of the dis¬ 
trict. The Table II of the next page, based on the Census 
of the year, shows the number of persons per 1,000 who 
were illiterate, literate (without educational levels) and who 
attained educational levels of Primary or Junior Basic and 
Matriculation and above. 3 


1-2. Government of West Bengal— District Census Handbook 
1961, Puruliya. 

3. Government of India— Census of India, 1961, vol. XVI, 
Part II c(l), Social & Cultural Tables, Delhi, 1965. 
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Table —/ 



Educated up to 

Educated up to 

Age-group 

Total persons in 

Primary or Junior 

Matriculation 


the age group 

Basic level 


and 

above 


Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

All Ages 

6,89,351 

6,70,665 

49,943 

7,356 

14,177 

1,131 

0—9 

95,182 

96,994 

1,882 

416 

_ 


10—14 

74,493 

65,709 

10,362 

2,225 

113 

14 

15—19 

64,460 

64,132 

9,099 

1,537 

2,547 

266 

20—24 

58,823 

61,553 

6,252 

889 

3,287 

268 

25—29 

72,351 

60,804 

6,078 

667 

2,519 

219 

30—34 

57,932 

50,458 

4,334 

528 

1,768 

137 

35—44 

78,256 

69,018 

5,543 

629 

2,018 

96 

45—59 

74,453 

70,644 

4,720 

302 

1,442 

109 

60 + 

28,617 

33,894 

1,663 

163 

483 

22 

Age not stated 96 

80 

10 

— 

— 



Table■ 

—II 

No. of 


No. of 


Category of persons 

persons 

males 

females 


Illiterates 

822 


698 

949 


Literates 

178 


302 

51 


Literates (without 






educational levels) 

125 


209 

38 


Primary or Junior Basic 42 


12 

11 


Matriculation and 






above 


11 


21 

2 


Female From the foregoing data about the relative proportions 

education 

of literate males and females, it is evident that the district 
is extremely backward in the field of women’s education. 
Writing about the state of female education in Manbhum 
at the beginning of the present century, Coupland also stated 
in 1911 : “The education of women has not advanced 
beyond the primary stage. There were in 1908-09 
altogether 29 girls’ schools, i.e., 4 upper and 25 lower 
primary. These schools were attended by 847 girls, and 
there were also 1,150 girls studying in boys’ schools, so 
that altogether 1,997 girls were under instruction. In a 
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majority of cases the girls’ schools are taught by male 
teachers from the neighbouring boys’ schools and there 
are only 13 girls’ schools with separate stalf.” 1 There 
was little improvement in the matter during the succeeding 
twenty years. In 1931, the total number of female literates 
in Manbhum was 7,079 representing 0.81 per cent of females 
as against 0.3 per cent in 1901. This slight tendency in 
the growth of female literacy received an appreciable 
impetus after Independence, and more so, after the 
merger of Puruliya with West Bengal. After Independence, 
the education and all-round development of women 
received the attention of the national Government, and 
more girls’ schools and various other organizations, on 
both the Government and the private levels, promoting 
women’s development in general, were set up in quick 
succession. In 1950-51, there were 71 primary and only 
8 secondary schools for girls in the district of Manbhum. 
The corresponding figures rose to 110 and 9 in 1955-56 
in Manbhum district just on the eve of the merger of 
Puruliya with West Bengal. But during the following 
fifteen years, the growth of female education of the dis¬ 
trict kept pace with the growth of education as a whole. 
The district saw its first college in 1948, and within a 
decade, the second one, exclusively meant for girls, was 
established in 1957. In 1961, according to the Census 
Reports, the number of literate and educated women in the 
district was 33,803, which swelled almost doubly to 64,841 
in 1971. According to the report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, West Bengal, in 1970-71, 40,870 girls as 
against 34,727 in 1965-66 were receiving education in 
primary schools, 2,551 as against 1,989 in Junior Basic 
schools and 20 girls as against 6 in Tols and Madrasas. 
In the field of secondary education, in 1970-71, 2,569 
girls as against 1,728 in 1965-66 were enrolled in Junior 
High schools, 3,865 as against 1,317 in High schools and 
4,306 as against 3,345 in Higher Secondary schools. There 
were altogether 446 girls who were getting collegiate edu¬ 
cation during 1970-71. 2 From the above data it is quite 


1. H. Coupland —Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911, p. 260. 

2. Source : Report from the Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal. 
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clear that a substantial increase occurred in the field of 
female literacy from 5.04 per cent in 1961 to 8.25 per 
cent m 1970-71 as in that of male literacy from 31 06 
per cent in 1961 to 34.27 in 1970-71. It is interesting to 
note that the rate of literacy growth among both the males 
and females of the district was the same, viz., 3.21 per 
cent. The following table gives an idea of the growth of 
female literacy in the district from 1901-1971, the 
percentage in brackets being that of males of the district. 

GROWTH IN FEMALE LITERACY IN THE 


DISTRICT 

FROM 1901-71 

Year 

Female 

rate 

1901 

0.3% 

(8.0%) 

1931 

0.81% 

(8.24%) 

1961 

5.04% 

(31.06%) 

1971 

8.25% 

(34.27%) 


Formerly, some private clubs and associations were 
organising physical culture, sports and games in the dis¬ 
trict. After Independence, physical culture and endeavours 
to promote physical fitness received attention from 
the Government and in 1957 the District Office of 
Physical Education and Youth Welfare was set up in 
Puruhya to meet in a planned way the increased demand 
for physical education, games, sports, atheletics and para¬ 
military training to be imparted to the students in schools 
and colleges. Under the District Officer for Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Youth Welfare, there is the District Organiser 
of Physical Education. The District Office of Physical 
Education and Youth Welfare promotes physical culture 
by providing financial assistance to the voluntary associa¬ 
tions and clubs, etc., affiliated with the organisations like the 
District Youth Welfare Council and Manbhum Sports 
Association and to schools and colleges, for the construc¬ 
tion of gymnasia and purchase of equipments. It also 
conducts the tests of the National Physical Efficiency 
Drive, launched by the Union Ministry of Education, to 
popularize the culture of physical fitness throughout the 
country, and provides facilities for the training of leaders 
in the field by organizing coaching camps in football, 
volleyball, basketball, etc. 
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To extend further the benefits of physical education, 
sports and atheletics, even to the youths outside the schools 
and colleges, the District Youth Welfare Council, Puruliya 
was set up by the Government in 1960»under the Secretary¬ 
ship of the District Officer for Physical Education and 
Youth Welfare, Puruliya. The functions of the Council 
are mainly advisory. It also encourages the urban and 
rural youths of the district in various fields of sports, 
games and atheletics through voluntary associations and 
clubs affiliated with it. There were 348 clubs recognised by 
the Council in 1975. Under the banner of the District 
Schools Sports Associations, Puruliya, all the schools of 
the district participate in organised games and sports, for 
which the State Government sanctions grants every year. 
The Manbhum Sports Association, which was established in 
1932, has been engaged in conducting and organising the 
major sporting activities within the district. It organises 
football, volleyball, cricket and basketball, conducts inter¬ 
district tournaments, arranges coaching camps and is now 
engaged in constructing a stadium in the district town. It had 
34 affiliated clubs in 1975. Among various other voluntary 
associations and clubs, all engaged in promoting games, 
sports, atheletics, etc., within the district, mention may be 
made of the Puruliya Town Club (1903), the Boys’ Friends 
Club at Puruliya (1927), the Christian Youngmen’s 
Association (1929), the Shakti Sangha (1931), the Morn¬ 
ing Star Club (1942) and the Sabuj Sangha (1964) etc. The 
State Government sanctioned Rs. 10,000 for the purchase 
of sports equipment, etc., for rural organisations in 1973- 
74 and also Rs. 400 for each Block of the district amount¬ 
ing to the total of Rs. 8,000 in the same year. In 1974- 
75, the Government sanctioned Rs. 300 to each Block 
Besides, for other organisations, the expenditure incurred 
by the State Government was Rs. 800 in 1974-75 as against 
Rs. 500 in 1970-71. 1 

There is at present no Auxiliary Cadet Corps, in the 
district. There are 16 troops of National Cadet Crops in 
15 schools. Government expenditure on them was 
Rs. 31,892.48 in 1974-75 as against Rs. 27,667.84 
in 1970-71. 2 


1. Report of the District Organiser, Physical Education, Puruliya. 

2. ibid. 
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The deaf and dumb school—Manbhum Mukbadhir 
Vidyapith, Puruliya—formerly under private management, 
is now a Government-sponsored institution under the 
Secretaryship of the District Inspector of Schools, Puruliya. 
The pupils who numbered 13 in 1975 are given, besides 
elementary education in general, training in trades like 
tailoring, carpentry, clay-modelling, etc. The school had 
only one full-time and five part-time teachers in 1975 and 
received Rs. 6,000 as grant-in-aid during the year 1975-76 1 . 
The school, attached to the Purulia Leprosy Home 
and Hospital, which was started by the Rev. Heinrich 
Uffmann of the German Evangelistic Mission in 1886-87, 
used to impart training, since its inception, in different 
trades suitable for the patients under treatment. There 
were also separate schools, attached to different observa¬ 
tion wards for doubtfull cases for the untainted children 
of the leprosy patients. 2 But due to the change in the 
policy of dealing with leprosy this kind of vocational 
training was finally abolished from 1974. 3 

Social and adult education which had largely depended 
on private efforts before, became after Independence, 
a concern of the national government. This new approach 
to social regeneration has been responsible for setting up 
in the district a number of Social Education Centres and 
Adult Education Institutions such as Night Schools, Lite¬ 
racy Centres, Schools-cum-Community Centres, etc. 
There were 34 Social Education Centres started on Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored basis in the district at the end of 
March, 1957 and, a voluntary organisation, called Palli- 
bharati, was getting financial assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment for conducting social education activities amongst 
the tribals and other backward classes. Seven Social Edu¬ 
cation Centres were started under the auspices of the 
organisation with financial assistance from Government. 


1. Officer on Special Duty for the Education of the Physically 
Handicapped, Government of West Bengal (Education Direc¬ 
torate). 

2. H. Coupland— Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta, 
1911, p. 1-2. 

3. Source : Superintendent—Puruliya Leprosy Home & Hospital, 
Puruliya. 
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For promoting Adult Education Centres, grant was also 
sanctioned in favour of another voluntary organisation, 
called Tapoban, at Tulin, for the establishment of a 
School-cum-Community Centre and a hostel, for refresher 
courses. The Ramakrishna Mission at Puruliya, also a 
voluntary educational and cultural institution, obtained 
grants from the Government for social education work. 1 
But following an order of the Social Education Branch of 
the Education Department all such institutions were 
abolished in order to introduce a consolidated Pilot Pro¬ 
ject Scheme with effect from 1 February 1974. 

According to the above Pilot Project Scheme, new Adult 
Education Centres have been established in place of the 
existing various ones. Each centre is to be provided with 
two teachers, one male and the other female, having the 
minimum qualification of having passed the School Final 
Examination or its equivalents. Twenty male and twenty 
female students from among the adult illiterates are to be 
selected by the teachers and they are to be taught in two 
separate sessions—one in the afternoon for the women and 
the other in the evening for the men. A session for each 
group covers a period of six months and there are two 
sessions for females and two for males in a year. Each 
centre is to cover the entire village or an area in about two 
years’ time. The centre will then be shifted to a new 
village or area. 50 such Adult Education Centres had been 
set up in the district by the end of the year 1975-76. The 
State Government allotted Rs. 1,05,000 for these Centres 
during the year 1974-75. 2 

An important feature of the Social Education pro¬ 
gramme is the continued expansion of the scheme for deve¬ 
lopment of library service. This scheme has had a far- 
reaching impact upon the growth and development of pub¬ 
lic libraries in the district. The former State Library at 
Puruliya, under the Government of Bihar, has been taken 
over after the merger of the district with West Bengal and 
remodelled on the pattern of the District Library. Besides, 


1. Education Directorate, Government of West Bengal —Report 
on the Public Instruction in West Bengal for 1956-57. Calcutta, 
1963. 

2. Source : Education Department (Social Education), Govern¬ 

ment of West Bengal. 
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the district possesses quite a good number of rural 
libraries, —the oldest being the Haripada Sahitya Mandir 
at Puruliya, founded in 1921. Out of these rural libraries 
only 36 have been recognised by the State Education 
Department and getting Government grants from time to 
time. The total Government expenditure on the rural 
libraries was Rs. 1,32,000 during 1974-75. The District 
Library alone was granted Rs. 25,000 the same year. 1 

The foremost among the cultural and literary associa¬ 
tions of the district is the Haripada Sahitya Mandir and 
Public Library, named after the Late Haripada Daw who 
had financed the construction of the library-building. The 
library section which was founded in 1921, started with a 
few books and rose mainly through public help and 
patronage to a premier institution of the district. It con¬ 
tains now about 10,000 books and possesses a Free 
Reading Room and a big Public Hall within a spacious 
compound. The library was the pioneer of the library 
movement of the district and is the nerve-centre of all its 
cultural activities. 2 Under the auspices of the Haripada 
Sahitya Mandir was established the Zilla Samgrahasala or 
the District Museum in 1960 for the collection and pre¬ 
servation of archaeological relics, coins and manuscripts 
found in the district. Its collections are of various nature, 
viz., archaeological relics like stone-images of Jain 
Tirthamkaras as well as Hindu gods and goddesses, mem¬ 
bers of ancient temples, terracottas, stone implements, 
fossils, old and ancient manuscripts, old weapons, 
ornaments, musical instruments used by the tribals 
folks, mineral deposits, masks, etc. The museum is 
still engaged in collecting archaeological relics and 
other antiquities from different parts of the district, which 
is rich in architectural remains. 3 Newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals published in the district have been described in 
Chapter XVIII on Public Life and Social Service Organisa¬ 
tions. 


1. Education Department (Social Education), Government of 
West Bengal. 

2. Source : Report of the Secretary, Haripada Sahitya Mandir, 
Puruliya. 

3. Source : ibid. 
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In present times, cinema halls and public auditoria 
r “ reatIon to a large number of people not only 
n urban but m rural areas also. In the district there were 

he Ve "ar m 4 ne 7 1 “V?, ™™ a ^ durin 
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Cinema halls 
and public 
auditoria 


Name and location of Management 
the auditorium 


Accomodation 


Rabindra Bhavan, 
Puruliya 


Pashupati Gangadhar 
Sangit Vidyalaya, 
Puruliya 


Managing commit- 600 

tee under the Chair¬ 
manship of Deputy 
Commissioner, 

Puruliya 

Local Bodies qno 


Government Girls’ High 
School, Puruliya 

Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith, Puruliya 

North Institution, Adra, 
Puruliya 


School Governing 
Body 

Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission 

Railway, Authority, 
Adra, Puruliya 


300 

600 

400 


L Source : Report of the District Information 
offices, Puruliya. 
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MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

In the nineteenth century, the prevailing endemic 
diseases of Manbhum, of which the present district formed 
a part, were cholera, intermittent and remittent fevers, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. Malarious fever was stated to 
be decreasing with the continual extension of cultivation. 
Cholera had a tendency to become epidemic at the begin¬ 
ning of the hot weather and at the end of the rains. There 
was an epidemic of small-pox almost every year during 
the cold weather. 1 

According to Hunter no outbreak of epidemics could 
be traced to fairs because they were of short duration, and 
were only attended by people of the neighbourhood who 
did not assemble in very large numbers. 

The Civil Surgeon then reported to him that there 
were “four classes of native medical practitioners in 
Manbhum.” Two of them, the baidyas and hakims, were 
probably of Bengal and Bihar origin, and were for the 
most part in the employ of the Rajas or big zamindars 
of the district. Ojhas were the indigenous quack doctors 
of the aborigines, and their methods of cure consisted of 
mantras or charms and decoctions of jungle roots. 
Sakhas or exorcists were found only among the Santals 
and the Bhumij Kols. Their special business was 
witchcraft, and they differred from the ojhas in never 
employing drugs. In their view, every disease proceeded 
from the personal agency of witches or evil spirits and 
must be dealt with in either case by appropriate incanta¬ 
tions. Thus cholera was attributed to a spirit called 
Olai Chandi, small-pox to Bisai Chandi, and epidemic 


1. W. W. Hunter —A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVII, 
and Other districts, London, 1877, pp, 370-74. 
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fever to Marak Chandi. Before the complete establishment 
of the British power in Manbhum, many persons were put to 
death for witchcraft on the strength of a Sakha’s opinion. 

It will be interesting to note the following figures in 
respect of the Puruliya Charitable Dispensary, established, in 
August 1866, for the year 1869-70. 


1) 

Total number of patients treated 

2,743 



2) 

Total income of the dispensary 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

3) 

(including balance in hand) 
Expenditure (exclusive of the 

1,952 

4 

6 

4) 

cost of European medicines) 

Costs to Govt, of the dispensary 

1,626 

10 

4 

5) 

in salaries and special allowances 
Cost to Govt, for Euorpean 

737 

4 

0 

6) 

medicines supplied free of charge 
Amount spent on the diet of 

38 

11 


7) 

patients 

Average cost of each item of diet 
supplied, calculated on the average 

95 

10 

5 

nri. 

of the last 12 months 

0 

f 

0 


That year it was proposed to extend the “sehcme of 
education of native women in practical midwifery” to every 
large sadar station containing a dispensary presided over 
by a Sub-assistant Surgeon of superior qualifications. After 
consultation with the Divisional Commissioners the scheme 
was extended to the dispensary at Puruliya among other 
places. 

The attendance of out-door patients in the dispensary 
fell off slightly during 1872. The year was healthy. Cholera 
prevailed epidemically in May, June and July. The 
disease was limited to those parts of the district which 
bordered on the Grand Trunk Road. Medicines were 
distributed, and an Indian doctor was sent to treat the-sick. 
Small-pox prevailed mildly and partially in March and 
April. The financial condition of the institution was not 
good. The monthly subscriptions fell from £11, 8s. Od. in 
1871 to £9. 5s. 6d. in 1872 owing to several subscribers 
having withdrawn their names. The total income of the 
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institution in 1872 amounted to £199. 4s. Od., and the ex¬ 
penditure to £ 215. 16s. Od., showing a deficiency of £16. 
12s. Od. In the same year the total number of indoor patients 
treated was 2792 ; recovered or relieved, 2372 ; died, 420, or 
15.05 per cent of the total number treated ; average daily 
number of sick, 11.40. Total number of out-door patients 
treated, 2,248 ; average daily attendance 15.60. 

In 1911, there were public dispensaries situated at 
Puruliya, Jhalda, Raghunathpur, Chas and Barabazar in the 
Sadar Subdivision. 

In-patients were received at the Puruliya dispensary, 
which had 26 beds for men and 8 for women; the Jhalda 
dispensary with 2 beds for men and 2 for women, the 
Barabazar dispensary with 4 beds ; the Puruliya infectious 
diseases hospital with 8 beds for men and 8 for women. 

The oldest dispensaries were those at Puruliya and at 
Pandra, the latter estab'ished by the liberality of Rani 
Hingem Kumari in December 1872. The most important 
ot the medical institutions in 1911 was the dispensary at 
Puruliya ; it was maintained by the municipality with the 
help of a contribution from the District Board, private sub¬ 
scriptions and a small endowment fund, devoted to the 
maintenance of a trained dai. From time to time improve¬ 
ments were made with funds obtained from various private 
donors. 

During Hunter’s time, there were two selected areas, 
one urban and one rural, in Manbhum District for collection 
of vital statistics. The urban area, which coincided with 
the headquarters station of Puruliya, contained a total 
population of 5,696 of whom 3,026 were males and 2,670 
females. In this area, the municipal constables reported the 
births and deaths within their respective beats at the police 
station to which they were subordinate ; and their state¬ 
ments were occasionally tested by an officer of the regular 
police. Both cremation and interment were then allowed 
at certain fixed spots within the town, but registration of 
death was neither made nor checked qt these spots. In 
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1873, 200 deaths were reported from the town of Puruliya, 
showing a death-rate of 35.11 per thousand population. 
This death-rate was high, and the Sanitary Commissioner 
considered that the returns were defective. The rural area 
of Khaspel contained 27,563 males, and 25,697 females. 
The chaukidars, or village watchmen, reported all deaths 
occurring in their respective villages to five different police 
stations ; and these reports were verified by the officers of 
the regular police, and by the jagirdars and digwars of the 
rural police. In 1873, 578 deaths were reported from 
Khaspel, showing a death-rate of 10.85 per thousand of 
population. The Deputy Commissioner considered the regis¬ 
tration in this area to be imperfect in consequence of the 
chaukidars being under-paid ; and the Sanitary Commissioner 
characterised it as very bad, remarking that the deaths of 
infants and females appeared not to have been reported at 
all. Taking the urban and rural areas together, 778 deaths 
were reported during the year, showing a death-rate of only 
13.19 per thousand, being the lowest recorded in any district 
of Bengal for 1873. This was due almost entirely to imper¬ 
fect registration in the rural areas. 

In 1874, the total population of the town of Puruliya was 
5,696. The number of births and deaths that year were 194 
and 210, the percentages of births and deaths respectively 
being 34.05 and 36 86. 

Coupland opined that the chief defects in vital registra¬ 
tion were the omission to report still-births, births of 
females, births in outlying hamlets and among the 
“lowest castes”. Deaths were more carefully recorded, but 
the causes of death, except perhaps cholera and small-pox, 
were hopelessly confused, the bulk being classified under the 
general head of fever. 1 

At present, the following agencies act as Registrars under 
the statutory registration system in the rural and urban areas, 
namely, (l) Chairmen or Health Officers of municipalities, 
(2) Sanitary Inspectors of rural public health circles, (3) 
Medical Officers of Health Centres, (4) Inspcctors/Investiga- 

1 H. Coupland, Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta, 1911. 
pp. 98-112. 
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tors of Ideal Registration & Model Health Units, and (5) 
Railway Station Masters. 

The Ideal Registration and Model Health Unit Scheme 
was undertaken to obtain reliable and comprehensive vital 
statistics for planning and providing adequate health service 
to the community in accordance with the changing population 
structure and to evaluate its findings in the light of similar 
data obtained from other sources, namely, statutory registra¬ 
tion, sample registration and model registration in health 
centre areas. 

Such a unit was taken up in Balarampur Anchal of the 
district, which was subdivided into 3 Basic Public Health 
units, each comprising about 5,000 population. The work¬ 
ing procedure consisted of normal registration, survey and 
assessment of health-care activities vis-a-vis need. The nor¬ 
mal vital registration consisted of maintaining Birth and 
Death Registers for each unit after collection of information 
from Village Health reports and verification of the events 
personally by visiting the houses concerned during the first 
three days of the week. Extension of health-care included 
collection of information during house-to-house survey re¬ 
garding unprotected children, incidence of diptheria, tetanus, 
and whooping cough; expectant mothers requiring antenatal 
care, bed-ridden cases in need of domiciliary treatment, etc., 
and reporting to the medical officer of the health centre con¬ 
cerned in requisition forms for taking prompt action. 

In 1968, the estimated mid-year population at Balaram¬ 
pur was 14,186 including 7,227 males, while in 1969, the 
said population became 14,357 (including 7,322 males). It 
was seen that registration under this system tallied with that 
under official registration. In 1969, there were 573 total 
births and 144 total deaths in the area. 

The following table shows the Live and Still Births in 


the district in 1967. 


LIVE BIRTHS & STILL BIRTHS IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1967 
STILL BIRTHS RATIO PER 100 


Live Births 
Urban Rural 
910 1,097 


Still Births Births (Live & Still combined) 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Total 

103 24 10.17 2.24 5.95 
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The extent of fetal losses indicate the quality of maternal 
(pre-natal) care in a community, which can be gauged from 
the foregoing table. 


The following table shows the 
along with death-rate in 1967. 
Number 

Urban Rural Total 


33 70 103 


number of infant deaths 

Rate per 1,000 Live Births 
Urban Rural Total 

36.3 63.8 51.3 


The following table shows the number of births in the 
district in 1967 : 


Number 

Urban Rural Total 

910 1,097 2,007 


Rate per 1,000 population 
Urban Rural Total 

12.2 17.2 14.5 


Death-rate in 1967 can 
table ; 

Number 

Urban Rural Total 

376 320 696 


be seen from the following 

Rate per 1,000 population 
Urban Rural Total 
5.0 5.0 5.0 


The following table further shows the number of deaths 
by age-group in 1967 : 


Age 

Under 28 days 
28 days-11 months 
Under 1 year 
1-14 years 
15-44 years 
45-64 years 
65 years & above 
Age not stated 
All ages 

An idea of infant deaths as registered by 
1967 can be had from the following table : 
Within 24 hours 
1-6 days 
7-27 days 
Under 4 weeks 
4 weeks to under 3 months 
3 to 5 months 
6 to 11 months 
Under 1 year 


Urban 

24 

9 

33 

74 

117 

93 

58 

1 

376 


Rural 

Total 

46 

70 

24 

33 

70 

103 

67 

141 

91 

208 

53 

146 

35 

93 

4 

5 

320 

696 

age-groups in 


12 

34 

24 

70 

7 

7 

19 

103 
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Death-rate per 1,000 live births : 

1. Under 4 weeks 34.88 

2. Under 1 year 51.32 


The following table records still birth figures registered 
according to areas : 


Still births 

Urban Rural Total 

103 24 127 


Still birth-rate per 1000 

Urban Rural Total 

101.67 21.41 59.51 


Diseases Common 
to the District 


Public Hospitals 
& Dispensaries 


In 1900, the common diseases of the district were Cholera, 
Dropsy, Dysentery and Fever. In 1886, out of 17 cases 
of fever treated in Puruliya dispensary, 3 died. In 1900, out 
of 55 cases of Cholera, treated in that dispensary, 31 died, 
while Diarrhoea took a toll of 8 lives out of 16 patients. \ 

Deaths from the non-specific disease named Fever re¬ 
presented, according to Coupland, the residue of deaths 
from all causes after subtracting a certain number of deaths 
from small-pox, dysentery, etc. owing to sheer ignorance on 
the part of the registering agents. The average mortality 
Irom fever for the 5 years ending 1908 was 19.74 per mille as 
compared with 15.73 per mille for the 10 years ending 1902. 
The present picture as set forth in Appendix A will show 
that a large number of deaths occur from Tetanus and 
Gastroenteritis. Deaths also occurred from complication 
of pregnancies as revealed from the figures in Appendix B. 

A Chief Medical Officer of Health is in overall charge 
of medical administration in the district. He is ass.sted by 
the District Medical Officer who is also the Superintendent 
of the sadar hospital on the medical side and by the District 
Health Officer who looks after the public health activities. 
There are also the District Family Planning Officer, the 
Medical Officer looking after school health activities and the 
Medical Officers of the rural health centres, all of whom 
work under the administrative control of CMOH. 

In 1966, there were 13 male medical graduates and 1 
female medical graduate in the public hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries of the district. There were 35 Medical Officers altoge- 


1. Reports on the Administration of Bengal 1886-87 and 1900-01. 
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ther in such institutions. That year there were 62 trained 
nurses, 13 untrained nurses, 6 midwives, 25 dais, 43 com¬ 
pounders, 49 health assistants, 3 lady health visitors and 
public health nurses and 11 other technical staff. 

In 1971, as against 270 beds, there were 56 medical 
(male) officers, 1 medical (female) officer, 100 nurses, 11 
P.H.N/L.H.V., 19 midwives, 19 trained dais, 44 pharmacists/ 
compounders, 2 radiographer X-Ray Asstts. and 4 Lab, 
Asstt./ technicians. 

The total number of beds in Government Hospitals is 
488. In add tion there are 726 beds in Government-aided 
institutions, viz., 212 in Naba Kustha Nibas, 400 in Leprosy 
Mission Home and Hospital, 100 in Netaji Eye Hospital 
and 14 in Homoeopathic Hospital. There are 18' beds in the 
Railway Hospital. Besides 5 units have been set up for im¬ 
plementation of the National Tuberculosis Control pro¬ 
gramme, National Maleria Eradication Programme, Small¬ 
pox Eradication Scheme, Cholera Control Scheme the Le¬ 
prosy Control Scheme, School Health Services, Maternal and 
Child Health Services and Family Welfare Planning Services. 
In the development programme, commissioning of a new 
wing in the Hospital with 1 6 beds, opening and functioning 
of a Blood Bank and an Oral Polio Immunisation Clinic, ins¬ 
tallation of a Hydraulic Surgical Operation Table, Shadow¬ 
less Lamp and Hydraulic Surgical Dental Chair have been 
made at the Sadar Hospital in addition to the sanc¬ 
tioning of as Air-conditioned Dead House and Morgue. 
Two new Primary Health Centres have been started besides 
the upgrading of 5 Primary Health Centres. Proposals for a 
new Operation Theatre Complex with a rough estimate of 
Rupees One lakh, a new Emergency Ward with Out-patients 
Department at the Sadar Hospital with a rough estimate of 
Rupees 5 lakhs, and an Administrative Building with a rough 
estimate of Rs. 9.5 lakhs, are under the consideration of 
Government for sanction. 

The Puruiiya Sadar Hospital is the only Government 
Hospital in the ditsrict, and is, therefore, severely over¬ 
crowded, generally treating about 300 in-patients as against 
the sanctioned strength of 118 beds. It is proposed to raise 
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the bed strength to 234, for which construction of a new 
building is expected shortly. 

The long-felt and dire need for a Blood Bank for the 
people of Puruliya has been fulfilled and the Bank is func¬ 
tioning since 14 April 1972. 

Out of 20 primary Health Centres and 43 Subsidiary 
Health Centres required for 20 blocks of Puruliya as per 
programme, 12 Primary Health Centres and 10 Subsidiary 
Health Centres are in the planned type of constructed build¬ 
ings ; and 5 Primary Health Centres and 3 Subsidiary Health 
Centres are in old dilapidated Zila Parishad buildings. 

On receipt of information of occurrence of Polio-myeli¬ 
tis cases, both in rural and urban areas of the district, a 
Polio Clinic (functioning on every Saturday) has been started 
since 13 May 1972 under the supervision of the District 
Health Officer, Puruliya, and immunisation of children up to 
the age of 11 years is made by administering oral polio vac¬ 
cine. So far 2,392 children have been immunised with polio 
vaccine, out of which 1,185 with first dose, 761 with second 
dose and 446 with third dose up to 26 August 1972. 

Triple-Antigen Clinics for children both in rural and 
urban areas of the district are functioning within the campus 
of Health Centres, Maternity and Child Welfare Centres and 
at the Puruliya branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 

The list in Appendix D names Zilla Parishad dispen¬ 
saries, and the one in Appendix E names the public hospitals 
of different categories. 

In 1966, the number of patients treated in public hospi¬ 
tals were as follows : 

OUT-DOOR PATIENTS TREATED 

Total (New & Old) Total (New) Percentage of new cases 

to total (Old & New) 

9,71,067 4,80,872 49.5 

INDOOR PATIENTS TREATED (20 PER CENT SAMPLE) 




Surgical 

opera¬ 

X-Ray done 

Laboratory 

Total beds 


done 

tion 



Examina¬ 

for which 






tion 

returns 

Total No. 


Ratio 

No. 

Ratio 

No. Ratio 

received 

treated 

No. 

in p.c. 


in p.c. 

in p.c. 

925 •' 

2,058 

153 

6.0 

62 

3.0 

60 2.9 
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Blood 

transfusion 

1,200 


Total 

estimate 

8,262 


Deaths 

507 


Case mortality 
ratio 
6.5 


Patient 

treated per bed 
8.9 


The Puruliya Hospital has 238 free beds besides 1 0 pay- 
tng beds and 2 cabins. The 118 beds are distributed among 
d.fferent departments as follows : Medical 26, Surgical 27 
Tubercular 10, Maternity 10. Gynaecology 3, Eye 18. E.N T 
4, Isolation 4. Dental 4, paying bed 10 and cabin 2. 


Puruliya 

Hospital 


. followin g table shows the number of patients 

the ,n n U mh t0 pu f c . hospitaIs « in-door departments and 

the number of deaths in them during the years 1967-72 • 


Year 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


No. of patients admitted 

No. of 

in Indoor Department 

deaths 

14,776 

648 

16,121 

790 

1 7,390 

914 

18,811 

1,013 

20,912 

1,011 

25,363 

1,169 


There is a private nursing home 
Hachuk Para, Puruliya. 


with 10 


beds at 


mala™ 6 “2’ ’ h °“ gh ° f dry C,imate - had incidences of 

of tUs Stat t 6 V 6 " 8 ° f “ S f °™ ati0n aS a 
aliteLh n 6 nU ” ° fatta0kS fr ° m ‘^disease was 

(5 463^m ™ fr ° m ‘ he f0ll ° Win8 figurcs : 1958 ' 59 

^ ’ 129). During these years epidemologi- 

cal survey showed the following figures : S 


Private Nursing 
Home 

Public Health 

Welfare 

Organizations 

Anti-Malaria 

activities 


CHILD SPLEEN SURVEY 

a ) No. of children examined 
h) No. with splenemegaly 
c) Spleen rate 

CHILD PARASITE SURVEY 

a ) No. of Children examined 
h ) No. showing parasitaemia 
c) Parasite rate 

INFANT PARASITE SURVEY 
a ) No. of infants examined 
h ) No. showing parasitaemia 
c) Infant parasite 

PUR—49 


1958-59 

1959-60 

4,968 

9,099 

186 

.79 

3.7% 

0.80% 

83 

2,300 

1 

Nill 

1-2% 

Nil! 


265 

Nill 

Nill 
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The following activities were undertaken in those years 
to fight the disease : 

INDOOR RESIDUAL SPRAYING OPERATION 

No. of 


Year 

No. of 

towns 

No. of 
villages 

houses 

sprayed 

Missed 

Population 

protected 

1958-59 

(Round-I) 

2 

1,183 

1,13,179 

6,869 

6,22,484 

(Round-II) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

1959-60 

(Round-I) 

2 

2,437 

2,32,516 

2,609 

11,77,081 

(Round-II) 

2 

2,437 

2,31,444 

4,680 

12,12,711 

1960-61 

(Round-I) 

2 

2,437 

2,35,887 

7,800 

12,39,409 

(Round-II) 

2 

2,437 

2,37,338 

6,413 

12,47,537 


The staff then consisted of an Assistant District Health 
Officer, a Malaria Supervisor, several Malaria Inspectors and 
a Malaria Assistant and several personnel required for the 
work. 

The National Malaria Control Programme was started 
by the Government of Bihar in 1953 and was later taken 
over by the Government of west Bengal in November 1956. 
Implementation of National Malaria Eradication Programme 
at Puruliya was commenced on 1958. National Malaria 
Eradication Programme consists of 1) Preparatory 
Phase, 2) Attack Phase, 3) Consolidation Phase, and 4) 
Maintenance Phase. 

The attack phase was launched in 1956 with 
intensified indoor residual sapraying with D.D.T. All the 
roofed structures and cattle-sheds were sprayed at the dosage 
of 100 Mgm. per sq.ft, twice a year during the transmission 
season for three consecutive years to achieve interrupted 
transmission. 

The surveillance operation by fortnightly house visits 
by the specified N.M.E.P. staff and from medical relief 
institutions for collection of blood slides with the idea of 
detection of malaria cases and their radical treatment was 
started from 1963. 
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The progress of Malaria Eradication Programme was 
assessed from time to time by an independent Appraisal 
Team in the year 1964-65 and 0.77 portion of this unit was 
switched over to the Consolidation phase and the remaining 
0.23 portion brought under the Consolidation Phase in the 
year 1966-67. 

In 1967, the progress of the programme was assessed 
again by an Independent Appraisal Team, and 0.72 portion 
of Puruliya unit was then recommended to enter the Main¬ 
tenance Phase. But owing to adverse epidemiological 
situation in the unit area and the bordering State, the 
Consolidation Phase was continued and not allowed to enter 
the Maintenance Phase. However, in 1973, as desired by 
Government of India, 0.72 unit area of Puruliya was allowed 
to enter the Maintenance Phase. 

Surveillance operation through fortnightly home visits 
continues. 

Data in respect of fever cases detection and examination 
of fever blood smear and number of positive cases detection 
thereof are given below : 


Year 

Number of blood smears collected 
and examined in million 

Number found 
positive cases 

1968 

0.180 

885 

1969 

0.198 

251 

1970 

0.14 

32 

1971 

0.13 

114 

1972 

0.14 

464 


UNICEF Skimmed Milk Feeding Programme is con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of the Chief Medical Officer 
of Health through the Sadar Hospital and Primary Health 
Centres. 

The following table shows the activities in connection 
with the above programme in recent years : 



No, of 


Quantity of 


feeding 

Total No. of 

Milk powder 

Year 

centres 

beneficiaries 

etc. consumed 

1965-66 

5 

500 

Milk—7850 lbs. 

1966—67 

6 

497 

Milk—7026 „ 

1967—68 

6 

600 

Milk—4600 „ 

CSM—4150 „ 

1968—69 

6 

600 

Milk—8262 „ 

1969—70 

6 

600 

Milk—2160 „ 

1970—71 

Feeding operation suspended 


1972—73 

16 

2,400 

M.Mix-2—6300 kg. 
B.Oil —1920 


Milk Feeding 
programme 
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Indian Red 
Cross Society 


Anti-leprosy 

activities 


ThePuruliya District Branch of the Indian Red . Cross 
Society was established on 28 April 1958. It has construc¬ 
ted its own building on a plot of land leased out by the 
Puruliya Municipality. 

The activities of this Branch have spread over maternity 
and child welfare work, nutrition programme, besides emer¬ 
gency relief work and financial and other help rendered to 
distressed and poor students. The Branch has been systema¬ 
tically distributing milk powder to students and expectant 
mothers. 

The Branch maintains 4 Social Welfare Centres at 
villages (1) Bispuria, (2) Deldoli, (3) Ladhurka, and (4) 
Lakhanpur with the grants-in-aid received from the West 
Bengal Social Welfare Advisory Board. Each centre caters 
to the need of people within a radius of 30 miles. Each 
centre has a trained midwife who attends at least 30 delivery 
cases, 100 post-natal cases and about an equal number of 
ante-natal cases every year. 

ft also maintains 3 Children Welfare Centres with spe¬ 
cial nutrition programme in the villages Bispuria, Ladhurka 
and Lakhanpur within Hura P. S. Each centre has a Gram 
Sevika who imparts free education to children between ages 
3 and 6 belonging to the low-income group families. The 
children are supplied free books and slates. Recently, the 
Central Social Welfare Board has taken up special nutrition 
programme for children, and in pursuance of that pro¬ 
gramme tiffin is supplied to children at the rate of 300 calo¬ 
ries of food and 15 grams protein and this programms has 
been introduced here with effect from 1 September 1971 in 
the three centres mentioned above. The Gram Sevika also 
goes to the villages and teaches the mothers regarding clean¬ 
liness and diet of children. 

The Branch also helps fire-affected villagers and offers 
relief to the distressed. 

The dry laterite soil of the region is considered to be 
an area of high prevalence of leprosy. The prevalence rate 
is from above 2 per cent to 3 per cent of district population. 

Prior to independence, leprosy relief work here was 
mostly done by non-official organizations. The Lepre 
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Asylum was started on a small scale in 1886-87 by the 
German Evangelistic Mission in connexion with the Mission 
to Lepers in India and the East. At present, it receives 
grants-in-aid from the State Government. It trains medical 
officers, nurses, physio-therapists and para-medical officers. 
Reconstructive surgery and vocational facilities are provid¬ 
ed to patients here. It has 752 beds, attended by 4 medical 
officers, 2 para-medical workers, 1 physio-therapist, etc. The 
clinic here treated 19,212 cases in 1968. 

There is also a local indoor institution which was estab¬ 
lished in 1937. A medical officer here attends to 246 beds. 

In order to initiate intensive mass treatment with sul- 
phone-therapy and undertake health education on the infec¬ 
tiousness of the disease and its prevention, study of epide¬ 
miology and evaluation of therapy action was taken. A 
subsidiary centre at Hura, established for health education, 
survey and treatment came over to this State with the merger 
of the district on 1 November 1956. The centre covers an 
endemic population of 50,000 to 60 000. 

During the second Five-year Plan period, an integrated 
scheme of control of leprosy with treatment, case finding 
programme and health education was launched through the 
Leprosy Treatment Centres. Each such centre covers one 
lakh of endemic population at the maximum. The Leprosy 
Treatment Centre at Puruliya was established on 7 October 
1957, covering about 121 sq. kms. and a population of 
about 1,70,054. The number of known cases in the area is 
2,9.8. In 1968, it treated 2,213 local cases and 614 cases 
from outside the project area and spent Rs. 36,360. 

During the third Five-year Plan period, a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme for the control of the disease was undertaken 
and a Subsidiary Leprosy Control Unit in endemic areas 
was established on 1 May 1965, which functions at Man- 
bazar. It surveyed 1,52,476 people out of a population of 
about 2,07,761. In 1968, it found 1,614 known cases of 
infected people of whom 1,152 were under treatment. 
Another Leprosy Control Unit was established on 1 July 
1967 at Raghunathpur ; it surveyed 18,923 people in 1968 

and found 1,323 infected cases, of whom 1,084 were under 
treatment. 
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Anti-tuber¬ 

culosis 

activities 


Anti-filariasis 

activities 


School 

Health 

activities 


The Leprosy Clinic at Kankdiha, established in July 
1955, treated 764 patients in 1968 and spent Rs. 1 ,500 that 
year, while the Leprosy clinic at Burrabazar was taken 
over by the State Government from the Zilla Parishad in 
July 1967. 

A tuberculosis programme to control tuberculosis in 
the district has been started in 1969. In this programme, 
the tuberculosis cases scattered uniformly hroughout this 
tdistrict are getting facilities of free diagnosis by sputum 
examination at the seven Microscopy Centres functioning in 
the seven Primary Health Centres. Othere cases are treated 
at the Chest Clinic functioning as a District Tuberculosis 
Centre for free diagnosis by both X-Ray Examination and 
Sputum Examination, which are done on the first visit of 
each and every patient. 

On diagnosis, the cases get adequate free treatment 
from all the Health Centres of this district. The District 
Tuberculosis Officer attends all the Health Centres for 
supervision and co-ordination of diagnostic and treatment 
activities of these cases. 

Besides vulnerable groups get protection by B.C.G. 
vaccination which is done by the B.C.G. team working in 
this district. 

High prevalence of filariasis is reported to be another 
public health problem as a fair number of filariasis cases 
are reported monthly for treatment in the Sadar Hospital 
and Health Centres. For want of authentic statistical data 
regarding endemicity rate on filariasis, the Health Directo¬ 
rate has already taken up a Pilot Survey for determining 
endemicity rate so that the 3 municipal areas of this district 
may also be included in the Filariasis Control programme 
undertaken by the Government of India. 

A medical officer under the CMOH looks after the 
School Health activities performed by the Medical Officers 
of different rural health centres. A report says that in 1972 
the medical officers of 26 Primary and subsidiary health 
centres visisted 357 schools out of a total of 762 schools in 
their areas. They examined 14,368 students out of a total 
number of 59,002 students in their areas. They found the 
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health of 2,845 deficient, of whom 2.553 had 1 defect ; 
290 more than 1 defects. The number of students suffering 
from some select diseases is as follows : skin diseaNes-1,019 ; 
leprosy-9 ; respiratory diseases other than TB-76 ; chronic 
digestive disorders-82 ; eye diseases-116; diseases of teeth 
and gum-232 ; enlarged tonsils & adenoids-244 ; defective 
nutrition-600 and anaemia-100. 

During the health examination at schools, the number 
of guardians present was 2,135. The Medical Officer noti¬ 
fied 1,286 guardians for correcting defects of their wards. 
They also asked the teachers for follow-up in the class room 
in respect of 1,783 defective students. The Health staff 
also followed up 871 defective students at home. The 
number of new defective students treated at the Health 
Centres was 3.238 and of old students, 967. They also per¬ 
formed immunisation ; primary vaccination was adminis¬ 
tered to 1,580 and re-vaccination to 12,152 against small¬ 
pox ; T.A.B.C inoculation was given to 10,695 and A.C. 
inoculation to 6,681 against cholera. 

Sanitary inspection was done in 305 schools. The 
number of parent-teacher-M.O. meetings held in 1972 was 
214. 

The District Health Officer looks after public health 
work in the rural areas under the control of the Chief 
Medical Officer of Health. There are 17 public health 
circles in the district named below : 


PUBLIC HEALTH CIRCLES IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 


Name of Public 

1973 

Area or 

Population 

Health Circle 

Block 

( 1971 Census ) 

Arsha 

Arsha 

78,230 

Balarmpur 

Balarampur 

72,989 

Baghmundi 

Baghmundi 

70,167 

Burra bazar 

Burrabazar 

96.383 ' 

Bandwan 

Bandwan 

56,945 

Hura 

Hura 

83,854 

Jhalda 

Jhalda 


Block I 

1,64,264 

Jaipur 

Block II 

Jaipur 

63,614 


Sanitation 
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Contd. 

Name of Public 

Area or Block 

Popuiation 

Health Circle 


( 1971 Census ) 

Kashipur 

Kashipur 

1,36,944 

Manbazar 

Manbazar 



Block I 

91,356 

Jamtoria 

Manbazar 


Neturia 

Block II 

Neturia 

56,502 

Puruliya 

Puruliya 



Block I & II 

2,19,995 

Puncha 

Puncha 

77,166 

Para 

Para 

1,00,996 

Raghunathpur 

Raghunathpur 



Block I & II 

1,24,504 

Santuri 

Santuri 

45,963 


Each circle is under the charge of a Sanitary Inspector 
who is assisted by several Health Assistants, Vaccinators, 
Dis-infectors, etc. 


The District Health Office inter alia looks after the 
administration of inoculation and vaccination, and takes 
action under the Food Adulteration Act. The following 
table shows the number of inoculations, vaccinations, etc., 
administered in the district in recent years ; 

INOCULATION AND VACCINATION DONE IN THE 
PURULIYA DISTRICT EXCLUDING THE 
MUNICIPAL AREAS) : 1965-72 

Inoculation perform- Vaccination per- B C.G. Vaccina- 

ed against cholera formed against tion done ( for 

small-pox the entire 


Year 

A. C, I. 

T. A. B. Ch. 

Primary 

Rs. 

district) 

1965 

3,37,380 

13,935 

73,938 

3,78,955 

— 

1966 

1,58,342 

9,714 

44,869 

86,150 

— 

1967 

1,88,093 

23,099 

37,939 

79,968 

16,279 

1968 

1,24,204 

21,281 

51,153 

2,10,438 

16,543 

1969 

40,391 

7,086 

42,636 

1,83,127 

46,545 

1970 

2,34,281 

29,271 

46,764 

3,41,154 

68,682 

1971 

2,11,739 

29,300 

51,564 

3,79,092 

82,999 

1972 

4,86,573 

86,989 

66,988 

3,48,959 

62,429 


In 1972, the District Health Officer purchased 92 food 
samples, of which 16 were found to be adulterated. Cases 
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were filed in court in respect of those 16, the court passed 
on sentence of fine in 3 cases, and 13 cases were pending. 

In the municipal areas, the public health work is done 
by the municipal staff. The following table shows the num¬ 
ber of vaccinations, etc., administered in the 3 municipalities 
namely, Puruliya, Raghunathpur and Jhalda. 

INOCULATION AGAINST CHOLERA IN MUNICIPAL 
AREAS OF PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1965-1972 

A. C. I. T. A. B, C. 


Year 

Puruliya 

Raghu¬ 

nathpur 

Jhalda 

Puruliya 

Raghu¬ 

nathpur 

Jhalda 

1965 

9,164 

Nil 

7,250 

Nil 

Nil 

200 

1966 

6,914 

Nil 

2,700 

Nil 

Nil 

175 

1967 

2,334 

Nil 

1,800 

Nil 

Nil 

250 

1968 

2,636 

Nil 

2,150 

107 

Nil 

375 

1969 

46 

Nil 

2,000 

303 

Nii 

192 

1970 

2,218 

Nil 

5,700 

1,561 

Nil 

200 

1971 

3,349 

163 

1,250 

7,302 

164 

150 

1972 

12,396 

858 

3,211 

7,629 

837 

300 


The following table shows the number of vaccinations 
against the small-pox done in the aforesaid municipal areas 
in recent years : 


VACCINATION AGAINST SMALL-POX IN MUNICIPAL AREAS 
OF PURULIYA DISTRICT; 1965-72 

Primary Re-vaccination 


Year 

Puruliya 

Raghu¬ 

nathpur 

Jhalda 

Puruliya 

Raghu¬ 

nathpur 

Jhalda 

1965 

903 

201 

188 

6,773 

3,351 

2,207 

1966 

1,647 

207 

130 

3,951 

1,622 

1,046 

1967 

1,809 

209 

477 

6,698 

4,576 

389 

1968 

1,893 

202 

375 

5,717 

2,912 

2,125 

1969 

1,471 

190 

273 

5,540 

3,391 

2,790 

,970 

2,224 

382 

444 

23,226 

4,167 

235 

1971 

2,413 

478 

387 

32,409 

3,875 

2,214 

1972 

2,160 

227 

170 

22,275 

3,775 

2,280 


The rural water supply schemes were executed mainly 
by the Public Health Engineering Directorate of the State 
Government up to 1971-72. Since that year the execution 
of masonry wells has been entrusted to the District Magis- 


Rural Water 
Supply 


PUR— 50 
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Masonry 

wells 


Tubewells 


Piped water 


trate, technical assistance being rendered by the Public 
Health Engineering Directorate. A quota of 35 wells was 
fixed for each of the 20 blocks. The earthwork part of the 
construction of wells was done through Test Relief Work, 
the other part of the work being done by contractors. 
Between 1967-68 and 1971-72, 538 masonry wells were allot¬ 
ted to the district. In 1972, a sum of Rs. 14.50 lakhs was 
placed for 700 wells, of which many have been sunk. 

The district had no tube-wells before. Some 154 tube- 
wells were sunk in 1971 in the Chharra Central Transit 
Camp for Bangladesh evacuees. These tube-wells were sunk 
with the help of sophisticated drilling rigs. The district 
authorities obtained a drilling rig from the Government of 
Bihar during the severe drought spell of 1972. In 1972, 15 
tube-wells were sunk by the district authorities in places 
named below : Puruliya town-7, Raghunathpur town-3, 
Jaipur-3, Jhapra-1 and Chas Road crossing-1. 

In 1972, the work on the piped water supply scheme 
continued, the estimated cost being Rs. 5 lakhs. The 
scheme is to serve 11,000 people of Kashipur and six adjoin¬ 
ing villages. The source of water will be deep well sunk in 
the area. Two more piped water supply scheme for Man- 
bazar and adjoining areas and for Saltore-Hijuli areas were 
also approved at a total cost of Rs. 12,97,400, which will 
serve 19,500 people. Several other schemes were also pro¬ 
posed at a total cost of about Rs. 56 lakhs, benefitting Bara- 
bazar, Raghunathpur, Para, Lagda, Arsha, Jhalda and the 
adjoining areas. 
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Rathayatra, Janmashtami, Saraswati Puja, Ram Navami, 
Id-ul-Fitr, Bakr-id, Muharram and Jagaddhatri Puja. In 
order to persuade people to keep away from intoxicants, a 
post of Special Officer, Temperance, has been created and 
the appointed officer is working under the Commissioner 
of Excise, West Bengal. In this district, however, there 
is no such officer at present. There are altogether 56 opium- 
eaters to whom ration cards have been issued, as shown in 
the following statement. All these persons are using opium 
on medical grounds. 

Name of the police station No. of ration card holders 


Puruliya 23 

Neturia 4 

Manbazar 23 

Raghunathpur 6 


In Puruliya district 19.53 per cent and 14.77 per cent of 
the population belong to Seheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes respectively. The majority of them are agricultural 
workers and industrial labourers. Many of them work as 
labourers at such distant places as Tatanagar, Burnpur and 
Sindri. In rural areas some of them still pursue lac culti¬ 
vation as a subsidiary source of income, though this is no 
longer a very remunerative job. It is usually admitted by 
experts that their economic condition can only be improved 
with the setting up of some large-scale industries in the 
district. Their growth, characteristics, group significance 
and measurable social changes have been dealt with in the 
Chapter on People. 

The State is now actively helping this comparatively 
backward population to come up and join hands with the 
rest of the community. The District Tribal Welfare Depart¬ 
ment has been placed under an officer of the West Bengal 
Civil Service having the designation of Special Offiicer, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes Welfare. He is responsible for 
the implementation of all schemes relating to the welfare of 
the castes, tribes. In this work he is assisted by some field 
staff including 1 Subdivisional Publicity Officer (Tribal), 
1 Sub-Assistant Engineer and J5 Thana Welfare Officers. 
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Besides, he has the usual complement of office staff to per¬ 
form the day-to-day work. 

An account of the impact of educational measures on 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes population has 
been given in the Chapter on Education and Culture. Other 
development sehemes for the welfare of these backward 
people are in the fields of sanitation, housing, public health, 
agriculture, irrigation, trade, communication, live-stock and 
poultry farming. Tn 1969-70, about 20 grain-golas were func¬ 
tioning in the district for the benefit of poor Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe cultivators. Apart from the depart¬ 
mental graingolas, about 46 graingolas were also functioning 
under the co-operative fold. All these Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties have since received adequate grants from Government 
for construction of stores besides annual financial assistance. 
During the same period, the number of wells constructed 
under the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Welfare 
Programme for supply of drinking water in villages inhabited 
by such people was 354. In the same year a special pro¬ 
gramme was taken up for helping the tribal women by arran¬ 
ging facilities for their training as General Duty Attendants 
in the Bankura Medical College. Under the direct super¬ 
vision of the Special Officer, Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
Welfare, Puruliya, a Training-cum-Production Centre was 
also functioning to impart one year’s training in footwear to 
the traditional artisans with a view to improving their skill. 
Subsequently, this Centre has been converted into a Training 
-cum-Production Centre. The number of trainees who 
received training in this Centre in different sessions is given 


below : 

Sessions Period No. of trainees 

First Session 4.9.65 to 3.9.66 14 

Second Session 16.9.66 to 14.9.67 14 

Third Session 2.11.67 to 1.11.68 14 

Fourth Session 2.12.68 to 1.12.69 15 

Fifth Session 2.1.70 (onwards) 15 


The production Unit started functioning from January, 
1968 and produced about 2,361 pairs of footwear. Ten of 
the ex-trainees were workers in the Production Wing. 
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The two welfare centres located at Balarampur and 
Banduan help the tribal people to understand various 
developmental programmes which are being implemented by 
the State Government for their advancement. Clubs, libra¬ 
ries and such other organizations functioning in the 
district for the uplift of the backward people also receive 
financial assistance from the Social and Tribal Welfare 
Department. 

The following statements show the amounts spent under 
various schemes in 1971-72 and 1972-73. 

Year Name of Scheme Amount spent (Rs.) 

1971-72 Hostel Building for Scheduled 


Tribe Students 

15,000 

Lac cultivation (cost of 

demonstration) 

15,000 

Education (Pre-Matric) 

Tuition fees 

10,994 

Boarding charges 

1,25,960 

Book grants 

32,000 

Examination fees 

3,500 

Vocational Trades & Crafts 

500 

Special Nutrition Programme 

1,31.620 

Minor Irrigation for Scheduled 

Tribes 

37,000 

Water Supply 

14,000 

Special Nutrition Programme 

4,83,343 

Training-cum-Production 

Centre (Stipend) 

3,861 

Lac Cultivation 

(Cost of Demonstration) 

11,036 

Dwelling houses (Construction) 

23,476 

Grants-in-Aid to Voluntary Orga- 

nisations for Scheduled Tribes 

3,000 

Education (Pre-Matric) 

« 

Tution charges 

2,30,000 

Boarding charges 

1,75,000 

Book Grant 

34,000 

Examination fees 

6,445 

Vocational Trades & Crafts 

3,861 
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During these years, a number of centrally sponsored 
schemes were also implemented in the district for the 
advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The following two statements give scheme-wise break-up of 
the money spent in 1971-72 and 1972-73. 

Year Name of Scheme Amount spent (Rs.) 


1971- 72 Post-Matric Scholarships 

Sub-Block Schemes 

Construction of R.C.C. Ring well 

Construction of Junior 
Basic School 

Construction of dwelling houses 
Assistance to Primary School 

Rehabilitation of 
denotified tribes 

Construction of R C C 
Ring Well 

Reclamation of land 

1972- 73 Post-Matric Scholarships 

Sub-Block Schemes 

Aid to Primary School (2) 
Construction of dwelling houses 
Construction of culverts 
Construction of pipe culverts 
Improvement of village road 

Construction of R.C.C. Ring Wells 
Maintenance of Co-operative 
Graingolas 

Rehabilitation of Kherias (Cons¬ 
truction of dwelling houses, wells 
etc) 

Opening Co-operative-cum- 
Credit Societies 


27.631 

35,000 

16,000 

30,000 

16,000 

57,942 

3,173 

250 

35,535 

32,000 

37,200 

5,000 

4,050 

9,850 

28,000 

9,880 


58,000 

12,200 


In 1974-75, the number of voluntary social service 
organizations in the district working among the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes was 13. Government grants 
were received by these organizations for their activities. 
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Until recently, there was a concerted move on the part 
of the rural moneyed classes to alienate the lands owned by 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In order to 
stop this practice, special legislations have been enacted 
making transfer of land owned by tribal people subject to 
Government supervision. Chapter 7 (a) of the West Bengal 
Estates Acquisition Rules 1954, is applicable to the whole 
of the State except the territories transferred from Bihar. 
It is meant exclusively for the Scheduled Tribes and prohibits 
the transfer of tribal lands to non-tribals without the prior 
permission of the competent authority. In respect of the 
areas transferred from Bihar under the Chbotanagpur 
Tenancy Act 1908, which is in force in the area transferred 
from Bihar, transfer of land from Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes to non-Scheduled Castes and non-Sche- 
duled Tribes is prohibited. 

Some suggestions have also been made by the Ministry 
of Defence, Government of India, to the State Governments 
in connection with the admission of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe candidates in Sainik Schools. It has been 
suggested that while there should be no reservation of seats 
for the students belonging to these communities, every 
candidate who is within the age-limit and secures the mini¬ 
mum number of marks prescribed in the qualifying examina¬ 
tion, should be admitted to the Sainik Schools even though 
such admission might ordinarily not have been secured by 
him strictly in order of merit. It has also been suggested 
that there should be no objection to the State Governments 
granting scholarships to the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe boys to meet the full cost of their education if they 
qualify for admission to a Sainik School, outside the general 
scholarship scheme framed by them. For this purpose the 
State Governments were also requested to consider the 
institution of scholarship schemes exclusively for the benefit 
of those Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe boys who 
qualify in the entrance examination but may not qualify 
to merit scholarship under their general scholarship scheme 
based on “means-cum-merit test”. In 1964-65, students 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, who 
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were granted Scholarships in the Sainik School, numbered 
4 and 6 respectively. 

There are only 6 charitable endowments operating in 
the district. These are the Manbhum Charitable Homoeo¬ 
pathic Dispensary in the Hura Development Block, the Palli 
Seva Sangha in the Puncha Development Block, the Rama- 
krishna Mission, Puruliya, the Naba Kustha Nibas,Puruliya, 
the Homoeopathic Charitable Dispensary at Belme in the 
Puruliya II Development Block, and the Ramchandrapur 
Eye, General and Meternity Hospital located within the 
Santuri Development Block. While the dispensaries and 
hospitals have been established for the free treatment of 
diseases of local people, the Naba Kustha Nibas, endowed 
by the public, provides free treatment of leprosy to others 
as well. 


Charitable 

Endowments 



CHAPTER XVII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Representation 
of the District in 
the State and 
the Union 
Legislatures 

Vidhan Sabha 


In the First General Elections held in 1952, the erstwhile 
district of Manbhum in Bihar had 13 Vidhan Sabha cons¬ 
tituencies, of which 7, namely, Kashipur-cum-Raghunathpur, 
Para-cum-Chas, Jhalda, Baghmundi, Puruliya-cum-Hura, 
Manbazar-cum-Patamda and Barabazar-cum-Chandil were 
formed either wholly or partly of portions of the present dis¬ 
trict of Puruliya. One seat was reserved for a scheduled 
tribe candidate in each of the double-membered constituen¬ 
cies of Kashipur-cum-Raghnathpur, Manbazar-cum-Patamda 
and Barabazar-cum-Chandil, while in each of the double- 
membered constituencies of Para-cum-Chas and Puruliya- 
cum-Hura, one seat was reserved for a scheduled caste 
candidate. 

In the Second General Elections held in 1957, the dis¬ 
trict was represented in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
by 11 members elected from 7 constituencies, namely, Raghu- 
nathpur, Jhalda, Arsa, Puruliya, Balarampur, Manbazar and 
Kashipur. One seat was reserved for a scheduled caste 
candidate in the double-membered constituencies of Raghu- 
nathpur and Puruliya while another seat for a scheduled tribe 
candidate in each of the double-membered constituencies of 
Manbazar and Kashipur. The Raghunathpur constituency 
comprised the police stations of Raghunathpur, Para and 
Neturia; the Jhalda constituency, the Jhalda p. s. ; the 
Arsa constituency, the police stations of Arsa and Bagh¬ 
mundi ; the Puruliya constituency, the police stations of 
Puruliya town, Puruliya mufassil and Jaipur together with 
the villages bearing thana nos. 1-90, 238-240 and 245-247 in 
Barabazar p. s. ; the Balarampur constituency, the police 
stations of Balarampur and Barabazar (excluding the villages 
falling within the Puruliya constituency) ; the Manbazar 
constituency, the police stations of Manbazar, Banduan and 
Puncha (excluding the villages bearing thana nos. 594-652) 
and the Kashipur constituency, the police stations of Kashi¬ 
pur, Santuri and Hura together with the villages of Puncha 
p. s, excluded from the Manbazar constituency, 
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In the Third General Elections of 1962, the district was 
represented in the Vidhan Sabha by 11 members elected 
from an equal number of constituencies, namely, Banduan 
(S.T.), Manbazar, Balarampur, Arsa, Jhalda, Jaipur (S.C.), 
Puruliya, Para (S.C.), Raghunathpur, Kashipur (S.T.) and 
Hura. The Banduan constituency comprised the Banduan 
p.s. together with the anchals of Dighi, Barijagda, Kumari, 
Buribandh, Baragoria-Jamtoria, Barajamgora, Ankroa-Bara- 
kadam in Manbazar p. s. ; the Manbazar constituency, the 
Puncha p. s. (excluding the villages bearing thana nos. 
594-652) and the anchals of Bhalubasa, Dhanara, Bamni- 
Majhihira, Kanta-Jangidiri, Chandra-Patrachali, Gopalnagar, 
Bisri, Baramesya, Ramnagar, Jitujuri in Manbazar p. s. ; the 
Balarampur constituency, the police stations of Balarampur 
and Barabazar (excluding the villages bearing thana nos. 1- 
90, 238-240 and 245-247) ; the Arsa constituency, the police 
stations of Arsa and Baghmundi ; the Jhalda constituency, 
the Jhalda p.s. ; the Jaipur constituency, the Jaipur p.s., to¬ 
gether with villages bearing thana nos. 175-265, 272, 273, 
296-300, 383 and 386-427 in Puruliya mufassil p. s., the 
Puruliya constituency, the Puruliya town p. s., the Puruliya 
mufassil p.s. (excluding the villages incorporated within Jai¬ 
pur constituency) and the villages of Barabazar p.s. excluded 
from the Balarampur constituency ; the Para constituency, 
the police stations of Para and Raghunathpur (excluding 
Raghunathpur municipality and villages bearing thana nos. 
97-99 and 121-221) in Raghunathpur p. s. ; the Raghunath¬ 
pur constituency, the Neturia p. s., Raghunathpur muni¬ 
cipality and the villages of Raghunathpur p.s. excluded from 
the Para constituency; the Kashipur constituency, the 
police stations of Kashipur and Santuri ; and the Hura 
constituency, the Hura p. s. and the villages bearing thana 
nos. 594-652 in Puncha p. s. 

In the Fourth General Elections' held in 1967, the 
district was represented in the Vidhan Sabha by 11 members 
elected from an equal number of constituencies, namely, 
Banduan (S.T.), Manbazar, Balarampur (S.T.), Arsa, Jhalda, 
Jaipur, Puruliya, Para (S.C.), Raghunathpur (S.C.), Kashi¬ 
pur and Hura. The Banduan constituency included the 
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Banduan p. s. and the anchals of Barijagda, Dighi, Kumari, 
Bisri, Dhanara, Baragoria-Jamtoria, Buribandh, Ankroa- 
Barakadam and Barajamgora in Manbazar p. s. ; the 
Manbazar constituency, the police stations of Puncha 
and Manbazar (excluding the anchals included within the 
Banduan constituency) ; the Balarampur constituency, the 
police stations of Balarampur and Barabazar (excluding the 
anchals of Bhagabandh, Sukurhatti and Dhelatbamoo) ; the 
Arsa constituency, the police stations of Arsa and Bagh- 
mundi ; the Jhalda constituency, the Jhalda p. s. (excluding 
the anchals of Chitmu and Tatuara) ; the Jaipur constituency, 
the Jaipur p. s. and the anchals of Chitmu and Tatuara in 
Jhalda p. s. and Goraphusra, Dimdiha, Lagde, Ghorga, 
Sanaijuri and Durku in Puruliya mufassil p. s ; the Puruliya 
constituency, the Puruliya town p. s. together with 
Puruliya mufassil p. s . (excluding the anchals included in 
Jaipur constituency as also the anchals of Aiayanadra 
Belma, Hutmura and Bhangra) and the anchals of Barabazar 
p. s. excluded from Balarampur constituency ; the Para cons¬ 
tituency, the Para p. s. (excluding the anchals of Jabarrah, 
Jhapsa and Bhannridi) and the Raghunathpur p. s. (excluding 
Raghunathpur municipality and the anchals of Bero, Ara, 
Chorpahari, Nutandih and Khajura); the Raghunathpur 
constituency, the Raghunathpur municipality together with 
the anchals of Raghunathpur p. s. excluded from the Para 
constituency and the police stations of Neturia and Santuri 
(excluding the anchals of Santuri, Garsika and Tarabari) ; 
the Kashipur constituency, the Kashipur p. s. and the anchals 
ofSantuii p. s. excluded from the Raghunathpur consti¬ 
tuency ; and the Hura constituency, the Hura p. s. and 
anchals of Belma, Hutumura, Bhangra, Ajayanadra in 
Puruliya mufassil p. s. and Jabarrah, Jhapsa and Bhanuridi 
in Para p. s. 

The mid-term polls of 1969 and 1971 as also the Fifth 
General Elections held in 1972 were conducted on the 
basis of the delimitation done before the Fourth General 
Elections. 

Lok Sabha In the First General Elections the erstwhile district of 

Manbhum was represented in the Lok Sabha by four mem- 
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bers elected from two double-membered constituencies of 
Manbhum North and Manbhum South-cum-Dhalbhum. In 
the former constituency one seat was reserved for a scheduled 
caste candidate, while in the latter another was reserved for 
a scheduled tribe candidate. 

In the Second General Elections the district of Puruliya 
did not have exclusive representation in the Lok Sabha. It 
formed part of the Parliamentary constituencies of Puruliya 
and Bankura and was represented by three members. The 
latter, a double-membered constituency, had one seat reserved 
for a scheduled caste candidate. The Puruliya constitu¬ 
ency extended to the Puruliya district (excluding the police 
stations of Para, Raghunathpur, Neturia, Santuri, Kashipur 
and Hura as also the villages bearing thana nos. 594 to 
652 in Puncha p. s.). The Bankura constituency comprised 
the Bankura Sadar Subdivision (excluding Barjora p. s.), 
the police stations of Vishnupur and Joypur in Vishnupur 
subdivision of Bankura district and the portion of Puruliya 
district excluded from the Puruliya constituency. 

In the Third General Elections the district was divided, 
for the purpose of representation in the Lok Sabha, into 
three constituencies, namely, Puruliya, Vishnupur (S.C.) and 
Bankura. The Puruliya constituency comprised the assembly 
constituencies of Banduan, Manbazar, Balarampur, Arsa, 
Jhalda, Jaipur and Puruliya; the Vishnupur constituency, 
the assembly constituencies of Hura, Indpur. Ranibandh, 
Raipur, Taldangra, Onda and Vishnupur ; and the Bankura 
constituency, the assembly constituencies of Para, Raghu¬ 
nathpur, Kashipur, Gangajalghati, Bankura, Chhatna and 
Saltora. 

In the Fourth General Elections, the district was repre¬ 
sented in the Lok Sabha by two members elected from the 
constituencies of Puruliya and Bankura, the former com¬ 
prising the assembly constituencies of Banduan, Manbazar, 
Balarampur, Arsa, Jhalda, Jaipur and Puruliya and the latter, 
the assembly constituencies of Para, Raghunathpur, Kashi¬ 
pur, Hura, Chhatna, Bankura and Onda. 

The mid-term poll held in 1971 was conducted on the 
basis of delimitation done before the Fourth General Elec¬ 
tions. 
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An assessment of the hold of different political parties 
at different times may possibly be attempted from a study of 
the results of successive general elections and mid-term polls. 
In the First General Elections there were a total of 58 candi¬ 
dates contesting 12 seats partaining to the 7 constituencies 
which contained portions of the present district of Puruliya. 
The electorates comprising each of these constituencies 
and the respective numbers of valid votes polled, together 
with the percentages of the latter to the former were 
as follows : Kashipur-cum-Raghunathpur: 2,65,768 and 
70,097 (26.37%), Para-cum-Chas : 2,38,732 and 61,123 

(25.60%), Jhalda : 76,501 and 26,631 (34.81%), Baghmundi : 
52,755 and 16,513 (31.30%), Puruliya-cum-Hura : 2,71,318 
and 82,748 (30.49%), Manbazar-cum-Patamda : 2,33,586 and 
60, 956 (36.09%), and Barabazar-cum-Chandil : 2,62,876 and 
75,320 (24.84%). The Congress which contested for all 
the seats and obtained 3 seats, namely, Kashipur-cum- 
Raghunathpur (one seat), Para-cum-Chas (one seat) and 
Jhalda in which it polled 14.15%, 18.26% and 42.74% res¬ 
pectively of the valid votes. The Lok Sevak Sangha put 
up candidates for 12 seats, but won 7 seats from the consti¬ 
tuencies of Baghmundi, Puruliya-cum-Hura ( both seats ), 
Manbazar-cum-Patamda (both seats) and Barabazar-cum- 
Chandil (both seats) by obtaining 36%, 25.77% and 20.32%, 
28.9% and 28.37% and 24.8% and 18.53% respectively 
of the valid votes. The rest of the seats went to the indepen¬ 
dent candidates. 

In the Second General Elections there were a total of 
48 candidates for the 11 seats. The number of voters and 
that of the valid votes cast in each of the 7 constituencies 
were as follows : Raghunathpur: 2,09,108 and 53,132 
(25.40%), Jhalda: 57,131 and 26,265 (40.72%), Arsa : 
49,883 and 15,166 (34.10%), Puruliya : 2,27,794 and 75,768 
(33.26%), Balarampur : 47,336 and 19,516 (41.23%), Man- 
bazar : 1,96,546 and 68,226 (35.47%) and Kashipur : 2,16,638 
and 66,583 (30.73%). The Congress which set up candi¬ 
dates for all the seats won 5 seats from the constituencies 
of Raghunathpur (both seats), Jhalda, Arsa and Puruliya 
where its share of valid votes was 26.15% and 21.05%, 
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48.98%, 19.68% and 14.54% respectively. The remaining 
seats went to independent candidates. 

in the Third General Elections the numbers of voters 
and valid votes polled in each of the 11 constituencies 
were 54,5 73 and 23,046 in Bunduan, 62,780 and 22,952 in 

21 a 52,2 '° and 17 ’ 830 in Balarampur, 60,657 and 

, ’ 2 ^. in r AfSa ’ 69 ’ 273 and 29,759 in Jhalda, 64,181 and 
- , i5 in Jajpur, 64,861 and 29,424 in Puruliya, 73,051 and 

and 76 R 3 Q ara ’ ^’? 62 ^ 18,827 in Ra S hun athpur, 63,211 
l M f 3 ; n Kashipur and 49,908 and 22,494 in Hura. 

^ total of 54 candidates contested 11 seats. The Congress 
which fielded candidates for all the seats got 6 seats 
one each from the constituencies of Jhalda, Puruliya, Para’ 

* aShipur and Hura ’ where it obtained’ 

-1.80%, 46.17%, 45.48%, 54.18%, 52.82% and 39.09% respec¬ 
tively The Lok Sevak Sangha also put up candid^ 
a the 11 seats, but came out successful in Banduan 
Manbazar, Balarampur and Jaipur with 59.59% 46 33°/ 
34.20% and 47.15% respectively of the valid vot’es The 
forward Bloc which contested 4 seats ( Arsa, ' Para 
Raghunathpur and Kashipur ) got only the Arsa seat hv 
polling 29.97% of the valid votes. by 

In the Fourth General Elections the number of voters 
and that of the valid votes polled were 73,488 and 35,989 in 
n uan, 78,923 and 39,466 in Manbazar, 68,949 and 31 355 
m Balarampur, 76,634 and 41,937 in Arsa 77 un ’ ^ 
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tituencies of Arsa, Jaipur, Raghunathpur and Kashipur 
where it polled 32.30%, 32.87%, 46 . 31 o /o and - 43 *" 
respectively of the valid votes The inV « t- c ° 

Which also contested all the seats'became successful t^the 
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Congress put up candidates in the constituencies of Para 
and Raghunathpur, but came out successful in the former 
constituency by polling 40.26% of the valid votes. The 
Forward Bloc this time won the Jhalda seat with 52.03% 
of valid votes. 

In the first mid-term poll the number of voters as also 
the number of valid votes polled in each of the 11 cons¬ 
tituencies wers as follows : 75,132 and 37,896 in Banduan, 
80,962 and 43,472 in Manbazar, 69,294 and 27,555 in 
Balarampur, 77,072 and 37,376 in Arsa, 72,568 and 46.483 
in Jhalda, 70,188 and 29,533 in Jaipur, 75,720 and 36,848 
in Puruliya, 74,157 and 26,120 in Para, 69,534 and 33,893 
in Raghunathpur, 68,094 and 31,831 in Kashipur and 71,979 
and 33,261 in Hura. Altogether 49 persons contested for 
the 11 seats. The Congress set up candidates for all the 
seats, but came out successful in the constituencies of Ban¬ 
duan, Jhalda and Jaipur with 46.20%, 51.54% and 38.34% 
respectively of valid votes. The Lok Sevak Sangha which 
put up 6 candidates in the constituencies of Banduan, 
Manbazar, Balarampur, Jaipur, Puruliya and Hura got 4 
seats from the constituencies of Manbazar, Balarampur, 
Puruliya and Hura by polling 47.22%, 56.20%, 63.06% 
and 39.99% of the valid votes. The Forward Bloc contested 
2 seats from the constituencies of Arsa and Jhalda, but 
won in the former with 47.30% of the valid votes. The 
Bangla Congress retained the Para seat with 44.22% of the 
valid votes. The Socialist Unity Centre and the Communist 
Party of India got the Raghunathpur and Kashipur seats 
respectively with 74.07% and 61.60% of the valid votes. 

In the second mid-term poll the number of voters and 
valid votes polled were 77,014 and 35,863 in Banduan, 
83,006 and 40,836 in Manbazar, 70,902 and 31,374 in 
Balarampur, 79,088 and 33,363 in Arsa, 77,183 and 39,824 
in Jhalda, 73,024 and 30,583 in Jaipur, 79,354 and 36,639 
in Puruliya, 77,721 and 27,690 in Para, 70,636 and 29,199 in 
Raghunathpur, 71,240 and 29,993 in Kashipur and 74,996 
and 35,735 in Hura. There were a total of 64 candidates in 
the field. The Congress (R) which set up candidates for all 
the seats bagged 9 seats from the constituencies of Banduan, 
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Manbazar, Area, Jhalda, Jaipur Puruliya, Para, Kashipur 
and Hura with 3I 3 3%, 47.19%, 37.94%, 46.63% 45.29% 

■ 5 /o , 37.61%, 38.51% and 46.03% respectively of the 
val.d votes The Communist Party of India (Marxist) which 
put up candidates for 8 seats got one from the consti. 

” Cy ° f h Balara ™P“ r where it polled 39.29% of the valid 
votes The Socahst Unity Centre fielded candidates for 3 
seats but came out successful in Raghunathpur where it 

polled 32.80% of the valid votes. “ 

In the Fifth General Elections 29 persons contested for 
he seats. The Congress contested for and bagged all 
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In the Third General Elections the voters and the valid 
votes polled were 4.28,535 and 1,63,476 respectively in 
Puruliya, 4,70,471 and 2,05,718 respectively in Vishnupur and 
4,53,776 and 1 46,060 respectively in Bankura. There were a 
total of 10 candidates, including 3 set up by the Congress, 
for the 3 Parliamentary constituencies of Puruliya, Vishnupur 
and Bankura. The former went to the Lok Sevak Sangha 
which polled 42.38% of the valid votes, while the latter two 
to theCongress which polled 52.94% and 51.12% respectively 
of the valid votes. 

In the Fourth General Elections the number of voters 
and that of the valid votes polled were 5,14,651 and 
2,66,623 respectively in Puruliya and 5,20,725 and 2,59,1/0 
respectively in Bankura. A total of 9 candidate contested 
for the 2 seats. The Lok Sevak Sangh which contested for 
and won the Puruliya seat mustered 45.08% of the valid 
votes, while the Communist Party of India bagged the 
Bankura seat by polling 46.54% of the valid votes. 

In the mid-term election the voters numbered 5,Y), 671 
and valid votes polled 2,51,453 in Puruliya, the correspon¬ 
ding figures for Bankura being 5,45,829 and 2,45,821 respec¬ 
tively in Bankura. There were a total of 10 contestants tor 
the 2 seats. The Congress (R) won both the seats by polling 
51.84% of the valid votes in Puruliya and 33.01% of the valid 


votes in Bankura. 

To the Christian missionaries goes the credit of first 
establishing voluntary social service organizations in the 
district. Though the chief aim of these church missions was 
conversion to Christianity of the local tribal-believers m 
their archaic creed and also of Hindus-especially these 
belonging to the so-called low castes,—they always tried to 
attract all whom they thought to be potential converts 
rendering them valuable social service. The Christian 
missions established schools, specially primary and junior 
schools, mainly for the boys and girls coming from tribal 
and socially downgraded Hindu families; founded charitable 
clinics, hospitals and dispensaries for out-patients ; set up 

craft and service training institutions for females primarily 

unattached ones like orphans, divorcees, widows and 
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separated wives. Although the Christian missions could 
convert very few persons to Christianity, their social service 
activities were always welcomed and appreciated by the 
general populace. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran (Cossner’s) Mission 
was perhaps the earliest of the Christian missions to 
establish centres in the remote rural areas of Puruliya. The 
mission had established its headquarters in Puruliya town 
in 1864 and within a year or two set up centres at the 
villages of Sirkabad, Ilu and Tunturi to work among the 
Santals, Bhumijes, Khairas, Mundas, Oraons and Birhors. 
In 1 886-87, the Reverend Heinrich Uffman of the mission 
founded on an experimental basis, a small asylum for lepers 
on the outskirts of Puruliya town, with the assistance of the 
Mission to Lepers in India and the East—managed by the 
same church mission. The project immediately met with 
success and the then Government came forward to help the 
project with financial assistance. The initially small orga¬ 
nization began to grow bigger and bigger and took on 
additional responsibilities centering round the treatment of 
the deceased persons, such as segregation of the suspected 
cases from the broader society and from the actual cases— 
for careful observation, detection and early treatment, 
providing after-care to treated cases, imparting training of 
useful crafts to treated cases so that they might gainfully 
rehabilitate themselves after they were cured, segregating the 
unaffected children of the affected parents and training them 
up in iuseful crafts in order to help them stand on their 
own feet economically. With a view to all these, the mission 
established a general technical school for unaffected sons 
of the affected parents and for the fully cured males, within 
the precincts of the Leper Asylum, for imparting training 
either in wood-craft and carpentry, or in smithy and ferrous 
metal forging, joining and machining, or in masonry and 
building houses with brick and mortar. The same training 
school opened classes for imparting training in embroidery, 
lace-making and weaving for girls suffering from similar 
kinds of handicap. Apart from the Reverend Uffman, the 
Reverend F. Hahn and the Reverend P. Wagner of the 
mission are to be gratefully remembered for what they did 
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for the early growth of what is now one of the biggest leper 
asylums in India. They were among the rare people who 
practise the essence of religions they preach. 

In the wake of the Non-Cooperation Movement of 
1931, the Gandhian political workers of the district formed 
themselves into an organization called the Loka Sevak 
Sangha to preach, among the masses of depressed tribal 
peoples and the so-called untouchables of the Hindu society 
whom Gandhiji had redesignated as Harijans, the real 
meaning of Gandhiji’s Swaraj—which was much more than 
a fight against the British Raj. They urged people to take to 
the charkha, both as a symbol and as a real means of self- 
reliance. They enthused the tribals and the Harijans to 
join all fairs and festivals organized by the so-called upper 
caste people as well as to join political gatherings, etc., to 
claim their rightful place by the side of the “upper-caste” 
people in national life. They began to take special interest 
in lepers and to fight all commonly held misconceptions 
about the lepers and leprosy. The leaders of the Loka 
Sevak Sangha had been political activists from the begin¬ 
ning. After the independence of the country, when they 
began to lead the movement ( within the region itself) for 
the inclusion of Puruliya in West Bengal, the social service 
activities of the organization began to receive less and less 
attention from the leadership and the organization even¬ 
tually turned into a political party. 

Endeavours to establish voluntary organizations with 
specific social service aims can be traced back to still earlier 
times. In 1927, some enthusiastic teen-agers of Amdiha 
and Nadiha localities of Puruliya town founded an organi¬ 
zation called Boys’ Friends Club to pursue their interest in 
games, sports, atheletics and physical exercise. From 
1930, the club began to participate in competitive games, 
sports and atheletics. Within a few years its junior and 
senior football teams earned a name for the club. The club, 
however, could not extend its facilities before 1934 to boys 
below the age of sixteen. Once the main organizers of the 
club became confident about its future growth, they embark¬ 
ed upon new ventures ; in 1929, the club inaugurated its 
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cultural section, providing for amateur theatrical perfor¬ 
mances, debates and recitation competitions, etc. The 
members of the club had their initiation in voluntary social 
service during the beri-beri epidemic that ravaged Puruliya 
town in 1934-35 ; since then, the social service section of the 
club has been functioning. 

The club at present has a children’s section where 
children are given physical education through mass drill, 
free-hand exercise, and Rratachari which combines physical 
training with rhythmic dance and a simple choral music. 
It has a games and sports section for boys and youngmen, 
where facilities for foot-ball, cricket, volley-ball and basket¬ 
ball are provided for enthusiasts. The club arranges an 
annual sports and atheletics meet. It has a reasonably 
equipped gymnasium for boys and young men. The cultural 
section of the club stages plays and organizes music, recita¬ 
tion and debate competitions. The arts and craft centre 
of the club runs training classes for imparting lessons in the 
rudiments of clay modelling, fret work, paste—board work, 
drawing and painting. This centre holds every year an 
exihibition of a selection of the better works done at the 
centre. The social service section of the club arranges the 
nursing of the ailing, helps people in cremating dead bodies 
of Hindus, and occasionally provides funds to the needy. 
The club has a small lending library with a reading room. 
It has been housed on its own premises since 1936. 

The Sakti Sangha was established in 1931 and moved 
into its own premises in 1972. The club runs a children’s 
section where facilities exist for imparting lessons in physical 
training to children of both the sexes. It has a games and 
sports section which offers facilities to boys and girls, young 
men and women to pursue their interests in foot-ball, cricket, 
basket-ball, volley-ball, badminton and indoor games like 
carrom, table tennis and cards. -The amateur dramatic team 
ot the club occasionally stages plays. The club runs classes 
in vocal and instrumental music for those who want to take 
music as serious hobby. The club has a social service team 
that takes up specific social service projects like making 
gifts of fruits to the resident patients in hospitals and donat- 
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ing blood for blood-bank, cleaning the town, etc., on an 
ad hoc basis. 

The leading children’s recreational and voluntary social 
welfare promotion organization of the district—Sabuj 
Sangha—was founded in Puruliya town in 1964. It has its 
own premises, where there are a gymnasium, a small library 
with a reading room, and a room for indoor games. The 
club uses the adjacent open space as its play-ground. It 
proposes to construct a swimming pool and a children’s park 
soon. 

The Sabuj Sangha provides facilities to boys, girls and 
young-men to pursue actively their interests in foot-ball, 
volley-ball, cricket, hockey, badminton, tenniquet, etc. The 
club has founded and runs a pre-primary school, a Balwadi 
Centre (with financial aid from the Central Welfare Board), 
a children’s recreational centre, a children’s hobby centre, 
and an art and craft training centre for children. It conducts 
holiday camps for boys and girls, holds competitions in 
drawing and painting and wall magazine production, etc. 
It has a cultural section which stages plays and holds musical 
evenings. The club holds annual sports meets. It runs a 
nutritional feeding programme for children with help from 
the UNICEF. It is now working for the establishment of 
a maternity, child care and family planning centre. 

The Haripada Sahitya Mandir, a voluntary cultural 
organization, began its march by founding a library and a 
reading room in 1921, to which a small hall was added some 
time later. In 1960, it established a museum styled as 
Puruliya Zila Samgrahasala. These two institutions have 
received detailed attention 'elsewhere in this volume (Chapter 
on Education and Culture). 

To co-ordinate the activities of all sports organizations 
in the district and give impetus to all such activities, 
Manbhum District Sports Association was established under 
government patronage in 1932, and it immediately got 
affiliated to the Bihar Olympic Association, as the District 
then belonged to the province of Bihar. After Puruliya was 
made into a new district and transferred to West Bengal, the 
Manbhum District Sports Association received recognition 
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from and got affiliated to the Bengal Hockey Association, 
Bengal Table Tennis Association, Cricket Association of 
Bengal, West Bengal Volley-Ball Federation, Indian Football 
Federation, West Bengal District Sports Federation, etc. 
The Association is engaged in the promotion of games, 
sports and atheletics in the district and with this purpose in 
view it holds leagues and knock-out tournaments in foot- 
ball, volley-ball, cricket, badminton and table tennis, etc. 
It organizes several coaching camps to train up young 
talents in different games. It has in its schedule thirty-four 
affiliated organizations of the district, among which mention 
should be made of Puruliya Town Club (established in 1903), 
Boys Friend’s Club, Puruliya (established in 1927J, Christian 
Young Men’s Association, Puruliya (established in 1929), 
Anara Udyog Sangha, Anara (established in 1965), Raghu- 
nathpur Sporting Association, Raghunathpur (established in 
1967), Netaji Sangha, Adra (established in 1963), Santaldih 
Thermal Project Staff Recreation Club, Santaldih (established 
in 1973), Royal Club, Balarampur (established in 1975), 
Gorabandh Oriental Club, Baghmundi (established in 1975), 
Morning Star Club, Puruliya (established in 1942), R. C. C., 
Puruliya, Bhatbandh Club (established in I960). Ketika F.C., 
Ketika (established in 1951) and Nilkuthidanga Youth Club, 
Puruliya. 


Some 
important 
youth welfare 
organisations 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 

adra —An important railway station, under Kashipur 
police station, on the Gomoh-Kharagpur and Asansol- 
Tatanagar sections of the South-Eastern Railway, it is situ¬ 
ated at 23° 30'E & 66°44'E and is 283 kms. from Calcutta, 
38 kms. from Puruliya and 40 kms. from Asansol. The 
population in 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1971 was respectively 
7,516 ; 10,577 ; 13,215 and 18,838. This settlement came into 
existence in 1903, when the Kharagpur-Gomoh branch of the 
railway was opened. 

It has an area of 1.25 sq. miles (2.24 sq. kms.). It has 
a hospital, a health centre and a T. B. clinic having a total 
of 182 beds. The South-Eastern Railway maintains a mater¬ 
nity and child welfare centre at Manpura, nearby. There 
are two railway High Schools, one each for boys and girls 
here. The place has also a Junior High School and a Pri¬ 
mary School. About 8 kms. to the south, and connected 
with the station by a metalled road, is Kashipur, the head¬ 
quarters of the former zamindars of Panchet. It has two 
cinema halls, one auditorium and two public libraries. 

This town has 50.4 kms. of pucca road and both box 
surface and open surface drains. Water-borne latrines num¬ 
ber 1,302 here, while service latrines number 1,159. There 
is provision for protected water supply through taps, the 
watertank having a capacity of 5,85,75,000 gallons. There 
are 972 road-lighting electric posts, while domestic, indus¬ 
trial and commercial electric connections number 3,733 ; 
27 and 13 respectively. 

ajodhya hills —A woody hill having a table-land 
above, with about twenty villages, inhabited mostly by San- 
tals, has of late become a place of tourist interest. A hilly 
track winds for about 12 kms. from Baghmundi to the top 
of the hill. There are two picturesque falls by the side of the 
hill track. The place can also be reached by a shorter 
track from Sirkabad. There is a Forest (Department) 
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Bungalow on *the hill-top, which has a small vine-yard and 
some casuarina trees within its precincts. The hamlet named 

Ajodhya has a population of 627, according to the 1971 
Census. 

baghmundi— A place in the thana of the same name, 
with a population of 1,998 in 1971, it has within the rajbari 
compound, an at-chala temple of Radha Govinda, dated 
sakabda 1675 ( A.D. 1733 ), which is badly overgrown with 
thicket and measures about 19 feet square. The facade is 
decorated with lotus medallions and other floral and geome¬ 
trical designs in terracotta , but has no figures. The new 
Radha-Govinda temple is a flat-roofed modern structure, 
also tending to crumble. There is a small, octagonal ras- 
mancha nearby with nine pinnacles, having terracotta figures 
on four out of the eight sides. These consist of enthroned 
Rama and Sita with entourage, Krishna in rasmandala with 
the gopis, episodses like the holding up of Giri Gobardhan, 
or the killing of Bakasur, and many secular figures and ani- 
mals_all crudely modelled. There is also a plain pancha- 
ratna Siva temple. All these were built by the Rajas of 
Baghmundi. 

There is a Development Block office here, and the road 
to Ajodhya Hills which is 12 kms. from here to the top 
winds through forest and rubble. The makers of chhou 
dance masks live in the neighbourhood. 

balarampur— A small town, in the police station of 
the same name, it is situated on the banks of the Kasai 
river. The population here in 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1971 
was respectively 7,725 ; 9,121 ; 10,881 and 12,957. This 
place is 357 kms. from Calcutta and 32 kms from 
Puruliya. Wells are the main source of water supply. 
There are 154 domestic, 25 industrial and 118 commercial 
electric connections here. It has-a 10-bed hospital, 2 higher 
secondary schools, 1 cinema Ball and 1 public library. 

It has rums of ancient Jain temples, as also of sculptures 
which used to be seen once. Mr. Beglar considered the 
principal rum to be a of temple of the Baijnath type, dating 
probably to some time after Raja Man Singh, but built of 
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the materials of an older temple. The sculptures of nude 
male figures, standing on pedestals with canopies overhead 
and having head-dress, the arms hanging straight down the 
sides, the hands turned in and touching the body near the 
knees, were supposed to be the images of the Tirthankaras 
of the Jains, but they are no longer to be seen. 

At present, there is only a large rekha deul here, which 
stands midway between early and late styles. The tower is 
entirely smooth, with the rekha projections standing out 
boldly ; but the lower walls still have the shikhara motifs 
in relief on the central and corner projections. There 
are no exterior niches and the miniature shikhara deco¬ 
rations on the walls'is of the late variety already noticed 
in the half-submerged temples at Telkupi, with a straight 
taper, divided up by horizontal ridges. It is of a post- 
Muslim date, possibly of the period of Man Singh or even 
later. The temple is now empty. 

banda —A village, also called Deulghera, with a popula¬ 
tion of 178 in 1971, in Raghunathpur p.s., about 1km. 
from Cheliama, it has a solitary stone temple in rekha 
style, with the broken amalaka still in place. The plan is 
tri-ratha, about 13 feet square, with much simplified base 
mouldlings and plain squared pilasters on either side of a 
central niche in each wall. The tower has bhumi-amalakas up 
the corners, the central projection is decorated with intercon¬ 
nected chaityas and foliated scrolls, and two vertical rows 
of separate projecting chaityas between this and the corners ; 
the central projection on the south side has a large elaborate 
interweaving leafy stem design with lattice-like designs 
below, suggestive of Middle Eastern Islamic influence. The 
door-frame has carvings of boys blowing horns by climbing 
up a wavy stem, a band of foliated scrolls and two bands of 
floral lozenges. The single cell measuring 6| feet square has 
a shelf projecting 3| feet. There is, however, no idol in the 
temple which faces north, with a water outlet ( makara head ) 
on the east. It is preceded by a mandapa which has largely 
collapsed, although eight pillars still stand, supporting stone 
crossbeams. 
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barabazar —A big village (828 acres), in the police 
station of the same name, in pargana Barabhum in latitude 
23° 2 & longitude 86° 25'E, it is 19 kms. south-east of the 
Barabhum railway station on the Asansol-Tatanagar section 
of the South-Eastern Railway. It had a population of 4,877 
in 1971. The place has the residence and family temples of 
the former zamindar of the pargana, Police Station, a Sub¬ 
registry office, a Zilla Parishad inspection bungalow, two 
high schools, a post and telegraph office, a health centre and 
a leprosy clinic. The offices and residence of the former 
Manager of the Midnapore Zamindary Company, which 
held a large part of the estate on a patni lease were situated 
nearby. It was also the headquarters of a separate Munsifi 
from 1880, being, transferred from Manbazar. The Munsifi 
continued here till October 1898, when it was transferred 
to Puruliya. Tradition connects the Barabhum family with 
the adjoining estate of Patkum and its mythical founder 
Vikramaditya. 

The name of the pargana and the estate Barabhum is 
perhaps a survival of the Varahabhumi described, in the 
Bhavishva Pur ana of the 15th or 16th century, as a country 
“contiguous in one direction to Tungabhumi” (the southern 
part of Raipur thana in the Bankura district), “and in ano¬ 
ther to the Sikhara mountain” (either Paresnath or the 
Panchet hill) and comprising Varabhumi, Samantabhumi 
(Chhatna thana in Bankura) and Manbhumi. 

There are high schools, a health centre, a leprosy clinic 
and an old market here. Ind Puja, an important district 
festival which takes place in August-September, attracts a big 
gathering every year. 

bhojudih —This place, famed for Bhojudih Coal 
Washery, is situated at a distance of 3 kms. from Santaldih 
Station on the South-Eastern Railway. The Santaldih Ther¬ 
mal Power Plants are about 2 to 3 kms. from the washery. 

The construction of the washery commenced in March 
1960 and went into production in August 1962. 

The washery was set up by the Hindustan Steel Limited 
to meet the requirements of metallurgical coal of the proper 
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quality to the steel plants in the public and private sectors. 
The plant has a capacity to handle 500-tonne-run of mine 
coal per hour. It is a two-product washery, producing about 
400 tonnes of washed coal and 100 tonnes of middlings and 
rejects. The washed coal is despatched to Tata Iron & 
Steel Company and Rourkella Steel Plant. Middlings and 
rejects are suitable for use in thermal power plants and 
domestic purposes like brick-burning. 

The washery administration is headed by the Washery 
Manager with various departments functioning under him. 
The washery is a part of the Central Coal Washeries orga¬ 
nisation, which is headed by a Deputy General Manager, 
whose office is located at Dhanbad. 

The washery and the township cover an area of 546.85 
acres. 

The washery employs about 530 persons. 

birinchinath —Near Mandandi, in Neturia police 
station, on the southern lower slopes of the Panchet hill, it 
is the site of an old temple which has now disappeared. A 
sunken linga is approached by steps into a pit with a modern 
superstructure. Many stone fragments with architectural 
mouldings and incisions are lying about, some have been re¬ 
used for making the steps up the hill. Fragments of amalaka 
and finial suggest the former existence of a rekha-deul here. 
There is a modern mandapa on old columns, a Nandi bull 
near another ancient linga, and the pedestal of an old image. 
Apart from Birinchinath, modern painted clay-images 
of Radha-Krishna and Sarabhuja Jagaddhatri are worship¬ 
ped in the modern structures. 

budhpur —A village with an area of 323.18 acres, in 
Manbazar P.S., it is about 11 kms. south of Pakbirra and 
6 kms. north of Manbazar on the Hura Road, on the 
north bank of the Kasai river. There was a large temple of 
Buddheswara Siva here, which had attached mandapas earlier, 
but now fallen down. In Beglar’s time the main tower was 
replaced by brick-and-plaster work, which in 1926 was in its 
turn replaced by a rough stone tower having curved entrance. 
Four smaller shrines at the corners of the enclosure forms a 
panchayatana arrangement. But now only one is partly 
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standing, with simplified mouldings and squared pillaster 
typical of Telkupi,—the position of the others being under- 
stoods from their bases amidst the rubble. From the curved 
fragments of amalakas, chaityas, etc., it appears that all 
these temples were in the nagara style. The place is now 
full of tumbled-down blocks of stone containing pillars, 
door-jambs and a makara water-spout. Apart from these 
five, Beglar also found no less than five other temples, all 
small, to the north-east of the enclosure. The original 
linga too, seems to have disappeared, for a pillar has now 
taken its place and is worshipped in the main sanctum. 
Three sculptural remains found at the site were cult images ; 
to judge by their heavy pedestals, one was a standing Vishnu, 
another a standing Ganesa and one was Ganesa seated in 
lalitasana, their style having Orissan similarities, like the 
sculptures at Deulghat, though less richly carved. Beglar 
dates them to the 12th or 13th centuries. 

CHAKULTOR— A village, with a population of 2,402 in 
1971, in Puruliya Muffasil P. S. in 23° 14' N & 86°24* N. 
and situated about 11 kms. south of Puruliya, cn the Puruliya- 
Barabazar Road, it is notable for an annual fair held during 
the chhata festival on the last day of the month of Bhadra 
(September). The festival was perhaps started by the Panchet 
zamindar. Some members of the family still reside here, and 
there are remains of massive buildings, both residences and 
temples. The fair lasts for seven days, attracting chiefly 
the aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes from the southern 
half of the district. There is a Jor-bangla temple of Syam- 
chand here, with little decoration, housing an image of 
Radha-Krishna in octo-alloy and a salagrama sila. The 
temple perhaps belongs to the 18th century. 

charida or chorda —A place in Baghmundi thana, with 
a population of 903 in 1971, 3 kms, away from Baghmundi, 
is famous for its being the home of the mask-makers of 
chhau dance. Some forty families of mask-makers live 
here. The women and children of every family help the male 
members through different processes of mask-making. A 
mask is made of paper pulp and covers the face of the dancer 
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leaving only four holes, two for the eyes and two for 
nostrils. 

The former Raja of Baghmundi was a great patron of 
the chhau dance. Naturally, the best performance of the 
dance can be seen around this area. It is said that the ances¬ 
tors of the mask-makers were brought here by the Raja 
from the Burdwan district and settled with lands. Perhaps 
at first they used to make clay images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses for the use of the Raja and later took to mask¬ 
making, imbibing some local tradition which is now lost. It 
is said that the mask-makers follow the realistic tradition 
of the Krishnanagar clay-modellers. 

The chhau dance is a sort of war dance displaying two 
warring parties like Rama and Ravana, Durga and Mahisha- 
sura, etc. With its masks depicting Hindu myths, it may 
have been a veneer for the tribal chieftains to rise up in the 
caste hierarchy. 

charra —A village, in Puruliya Muffasil thana, situated 
in 23° 23' N and 86°25' E., 6 kms. north-east of Puruliya 
town. In 1901 it had a population of 1,532, while the 
population numbered 3,100 in 1961 and 3,497 in 1971. 
Until recently, there were two small stone built rekha- 
deuls in this village. The one which still stands has plain 
tri-ratha wall with only rudimentary mouldings at the base, 
but the tower is extensively carved with square bhumi- 
amalakas , large chaityas on the central projection, and small 
chaityas on the sections. The ornamentation of the shikhara 
suggests an earlier stage than that of the Telkupi temples. 
Its amalaka is still in position. The other temple, which 
has fallen down, was entirely plain ; it was pancharatha in 
plan, with no base mouldings. This temple faced south and 
the other one east. Both were empty, but it may be that 
they were originally Jaina temples as there are many loose 
Jaina sculptures strewn around the village. According to 
local tradition, some large tanks in the vicinity were sunk by 
Sarak-jains. 

cheliama —A big village on Ahalyabai Road in 
Raghunathpur thana, it is the headquarters of Raghunathpur 
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II Development Block and had a population of 3,534 in 
1971. It has a primary health centre and two high schools, 
one each for boys and girls. The Damodar river flows by 

it and a ferry service of the Damodar Valley Corporation 

carries people to Sindri, on the opposite bank, about 5 kms. 
away, famed for its fertilizer complex (in Bihar). The 
village contains the temple most richly decorated with 
terracottas in the Puruliya district, and one of the few 
surviving from the 17th century in West Bengal, the temple 
of Radha-Vinod, dated sakabda 1619 (C. A. D. 1697) as 
shown in a contemporary terracotta plaque in Bengali. 
In the panels above the archways are depicted (left) 
Krishnalila scenes like vastraharana and rasmandala ; (centre) 
Rama confronting Ravana in two huge war chariots with 
monkeys and demons joining in the fray : (right) Chandi 
accompanied by the other matrikas fighting the army of 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, who are seated on an elephant. 
A series of smaller panels rising on the left and right and 
continuing across the top includes the avataras of Vishnu, 
and other deities and devotees. Along the base on the 
left ran the usual Krishnalila frieze, and on the right 
(much less common) a Ramayana frieze ; beneath these 
is another frieze of processional and hunting scenes. The 
roof of the temple was badly overgrown with shrubs 
sometime back, and some repairs have been made, effacing 
a few plaques to some extent. The base and column 
panels of the facade are already badly worn, but the 
panels above the archways are in excellent condition. 

deuli A place in Baghmundi P. S., with a population 
of 873 in 1971, near Suissa, has a panchayatana group of 
stone temples, of which only the ruins of the central one, 
and two of the corner shrines, rather complete, survive. The 
large central temple is covered with its own tumbled down 
blocks. According toBeglar 1 , the structures then consisted of 
a sanctum, an antarala, a mahamandapa, an arddhamandapa, 

■ ‘ J ’ D - Be gl a r—M Tour through the Bengal provinces in 1872A Report 

of the Archaeological Survey of India., Vol. VIII, Calcutta 1878. (All 
other references to Beglar in this chapter-relate to the same Report), 
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and probably a portico.’ The temple faces north; and perhaps 
there was a big gateway at the entrance on the north. The 
rear wall of the main temple and part of the tower are 
somehow standing, which shows that the mouldings were 
quite plain, consisting of only the pancharatha projection 
and the central niches. But the temple seems to have had 
a coat of thick plaster with incised decorations, a portion 
of which is still sticking to the tower. The only image that 
is worshipped is in the sanctum of the main temple. It is a 
nicely-proportioned Jaina tirthankar with a richly-carved 
Stella, much superior in workmanship to any of the 
sculptures at Pakbirra. 

deulghat —A place near Boram, in Arsha P. S., it 
has the ruins of some fifteen temples and small shrines near 
the Kansai river, about 6 kms. to the south of Jaipur. Among 
them there are three tall brick deuls with stucco decoration, 
the largest of which is to the south. All the three have 
triangular corbelled entrances, with towers built up by 
interior corbelling. The corbelled entrance of the southern 
temple is high and graceful with a delicate carve. All of 
them have richly carved brickwork with stucco application. 
They depict chaitya and miniature rekha motifs. The stucco 
application includes scrollwork with geese and foliation, 
dwarfs, other squatting figures, etc., familiar from Pala- 
Sena art. The stucco is fine and would appear to date from 
the same period as that on the Bahulara and Satdeulia 
temples. The hunched supporting figures on the middle 
temple recall those on the 15th century temples of Barakar, 
but there is nothing else significant in common between these 
temples, and the Deulghat figures are much livelier and more 
rhythmical. Allthese templeshavelost the topsof their towers, 
together with the amalakas and kalasas, but the western and 
southern ones still stand to a height of fifty feet or more ; 
the western one especially, on a base about 16 feet square, 
seems to have been slender and graceful ; the southern one, 
24 feet square, is about the same size as the Bahulara 
temple.. As on most of the rekha temples in Puruliya 
district, the plans are basically tri-ratha ( single central 
projection), complicated by many decorative recesses or 
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subsidiary rathas. At least the central and western temples 
seem to have originally had stone door-frames on a slightly 
projecting porch or antarala (entrance passageway), to judge 
by the carved stumps still in in situ. Each temple has a 
carved stone makara water outlet on the northern side. 

The other temples at Deulghat which are mostly of 
stone have all fallen down. The largest stands at the head 
of a flight of steps leading up from the river—a low mound 
in Beglar’s day, on which he found a slab inscribed in 
characters which may belong to the 9th or loth century. 
The establishment seems to have been Savite, for besides 
the hngas m situ, all the images relate to this cult. An 
image of Uma-Mahesvara has been removed to the State 
Archaeological Gallery. The oldest temples may be the 
brick temples, to judge by superiority of the workmanship ; 
they have the large tile-like bricks typical of the Pala period. 


OARH panchakot It is a village in Neturia P S with 
a population of 737 in 1971, at the southern foot of the 
Panchet hill, where the ruins of the fort of the powerful 
Rajas of Pachet, mentioned in the 17th century Baharistan-i - 
Ghaibi of Mirza Nathan, can now be seen. Beglar records 
two inscriptions on two of the gates, referring to one Sri 
Hamira with the date Samvat 1657 or 1659, who was possibly 
the same as the king Bir Hambir of Vishnupur. All except 
possibly one of the temples in the fort appear to date from the 
I7th, or more probably, the 18th century and has no definite 
affinity with the Vishnupur temples, save the tower of the 
westerly pancha-mtm temple, which is like those at the 
Vishnupur single-towered temples. Beglar mentions a number 
of massively built temples on the side of the hill overlooking 
the fort (having domes and arches in the Islamic fashion) 
but they are not easily accessible now. The largest, with a 
domed mahamandapa. was said ti have been built by King 
Raghunath, son of Bir Hambir of Vishnupur. 

The temples inside the fort are now dilapidated. Of the 
two mounds, one consists of toppled-down sand-stone 
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blocks. The only other stone temple oflaterite was the 
one referred to by Block as an exact duplicate of the temple 
of Raghunath on the hill. The best preserved, but still very 
badly ruined, among the temples are both of pancha-ratna 
design, with pillared porches on all four sides, and deco¬ 
ration in carved bricks (terracotta). These terracottas, 
consisting of small panels carved before they were baked, 
are totally unlike the carved brickwork of the pre-Muslim 
deuls. The temple on the west is the more extensively de¬ 
corated—both on the interior and exterior facades. In 1965, 
the outer walls were seen to have collapsed on the east and 
west, and many of the terracotta panels had already been 
taken away by souvenir hunters, but enough remained to 
show the richness and variety typical of this art, rows of 
figures, floral bands and geometrical motifs. 

These temples are now empty, the images having 
been removed to the thakwbari of the Rajas of Kashipur, 
who took the images with them when the family moved 
from Panchet to Kashipur. Like the Vishr.upur temples 
these temples were also related to the cult of Krishna 
under various names like Shyamchand, Radharaman, 
Radha-Shyam, Madan-Gopal, Damodar, Gopal and three 
hundred s a lagrams. Besides these, the family worships 
Kali under the name of Rajeswarimata, a traditional 
stone image of Durga, Rama-Sita-Lakshmana, Lakshmi and 
other images. The temples which house them are modern 
flat-roofed structures of brick and cement. 

g an pur —A village with a population of 510 in 1971, 
in Santuri P.S. ; it has on its outskirt an abandoned 
temple which exemplifies the type of atchala temple, 
especially built in the 17th century in Bankura district 
(£•£.» Rt Simlapal, Sabrakon, Tejpal). The upper tower 
hardly projects over the lower roof, and the lines of the 
roof flow into each other, giving the look of a char- 
chala temple. The base measures 23§ feet square, with 
a pillared porch at the front, and a single chamber—15 
feet 6 inches by 7 feet 2 inches; the ceilings of the 
chamber is a pointed vault. The temple is made of 
Barakar sandstone, and originally had brick enclosure wall. 
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A brick rasmancha was possibly there nearby. The brick 
temple is in good condition, but the image (that of 
Raghunath ) is said to have been removed to Cholbalpur 
in Kulti P.S. of Barddhaman district. 

hura —A village with a population of 1,845 in 1971 
in the police station of the same name, it has a post office, 
two rural health clinics and a number of educational 
institutions. The population of the village was 1,554 
according to the 1961 Census. There area number of 
populous villages around this village. At Daldali, a village 
under Hura police station, several workers are engaged 
in the production of handloom cloth. At the nearby village 
of Baragram there are 9 pottery units. 

Jaipur —A village with a population of 5,634 in 1971 
and having a police station and a Development Block 
office of the same name located here, it is on the bank 
of the Kansai river and is also connected by a railway 
station. It has an incomplete stone temple, popularly 
called Pathar Dalan with stone pillars and decorative 
designs constructed by a former Raja of Jaipur. The 
palace of the Raja is an imposing building here. The 
village has a few tanks. It has also a high school, a 
health centre and a rural library. There is a Govern¬ 
ment Fish Farm at Ranibundh on the outskirts of the 
village. 

Deulghat, famed for its temples, is about 6 kms. from 
here. 

jhalda (jhalida)—A small municipal town is situated 
in 23°22 N. and 85°59' E. In 1901, its population was 
4,877, while in 1971 the population rose to 11,747. Since 
1908, it is connected by railway with Puruliya on 
the Puruliya-Kotsila narrow gauge line. The municipality 
was constituted in 18^8. The town has one main street 
(the Puruliya-Ranchi road) with several smaller streets 
leading off from it. Jhalda was once famous for manufac¬ 
ture of cutlery, swordsticks and guns. There still are 
some cutlery factories here, run as household and/or 
small scale units. 
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According to the tradition of the Panchet family, 
Jhalda was their earliest seat in the district. 

There are a Kali and a Sitala temples on a hillock 
here. The latter deity is a big stone-piece. The site around 
the temple has been named Silpore Hillock Park and 
was opened by the municipality on 25 October 1973. 
A panoramic view of the township can be had from 
this park. A college has been started here in 1973. 
There are two temporary cinema halls and a primary 
health centre. 

There are about 10 lac factories here, which produce 
raw materials for export. The lac generally comes from 
Bihar, since most of the lac-producing trees (like kusum, 
palas, kul, etc.) in the neighbouring jungle areas have 
been felled by unscrupulous people. There are about 8 
limestone quarries, all privately owned, in the nearby rural 
areas. Government have leased out those areas to the 
present lessees. There are also some limestone, candle 
and plastic factories in the locality. 

Besides two daily markets, a weekly hat is held every 
Tuesday, in which cows and buffaloes are sold. A fair, 
named Satya mela, is also held for 3 days from 1st Magh 
every year. This commemorates the memory of Satya Datta, 
a freedom fighter. The river Saldoha separates the rural 
from the municipal area. Close to the municipal area, the 
Block headquarters is located in the rural area. The 
Jhalda Leprosy Mission has a research centre here. 

kroshjuri OR kushjuri —A village in Kashipur P.S., 
with a population of 802 in 1971, it has an elaborately 
carved stone temple, which is perhaps the earliest of the 
extant temples in the district. Tri-ratha in plan, it has 
the usual complex indentations with rich base mouldings 
interspered with miniature rekha temples even at the level 
of the plinth. A few feet of the walls now exist, the upper 
portion being reconstructed with cement. It had richly 
carved stone door-frames, now broken into several pieces, 
one of which has been taken to the museum of the 
Archaeological Directorate of the State Government in 
Calcutta. It has bands of chiselled decoration consisting 
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of figures climbing a wavy steam in the centre, foliated 
scrolla on the inner side, and ropes with beads and flowers 
on the outer. At the base of each jamb are three figures : 
Ganga and Jamuna, two four-armed dwarapalas holding 
Saivite emblems (rosary, kapala, trident), and two pot¬ 
bellied dwarfs squatting with upraised hands supporting a 
large pot in the next panel. 

According to some, the temple belongs to the 7th 
century because of its Gupta affinities ; while others say that 
the doorjamb figures may not be so far removed from the 
12th century art of Khiching in Mayurbhanj. They are 
earlier than the doorjamb figures of Deulghat, but not per¬ 
haps earlier than some of the loose sculptures at that place. 
The rich mouldings of the temple walls suggest a fully 
developed art, not yet fallen into decay. Inside, almost 
filling the sanctum, are large gonadic icons of Siddhes- 
vara Siva and Durga. The shrine had a small attached 
mandapa or part porch, now reconstructed, at the entrance 
to which was presumably the carved doorframe above a door 
sill with a round indented projection. A number of loose 
sculptures are lying nearby or under worship in a shed, 
including, a ten-armed Siva dancing on the back of Nandi, 
a four-armed Kali in archer posture standing on the pros¬ 
trate body of a man, with a garland of heads, holding bow, 
sword, arrow, and severed head ; a two-armed male in 
padmasana, holding a lotus in a trefoil-arched shrine sur¬ 
mounted by five stupa-Yike towers crowned by amalakas ; 
the base of an Uma-Mahesvara image etc. Architectural 
fragments include pieces of amalaka and a lion projecting 
from an uncut stone, suggesting that the tower was of 
a typical Orissan rekha type deul with projecting lions. The 
shrine measured 7| feet square internally, and 16£ feet 
square externally, excluding the mandapa projection. 

About a quarter of a mile to the south-east there are 
two mounds, one of bricks, being perhaps the remains of 
two temples. The stone architectural fragments include 
pieces of amalaka, a semi-circular torana, column stumps.etc. 
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manbazar— A big village, with a population of 5,901 in 
1971, in the police station of the same name, in latitude 23° 
°3' N- and longitude 86°43' E and the headquarters of a 
Development Block, it is 45 kms, to the south-east of 
Paruhya.lt was once the seat of the local zamindar, known 
as Raja of Manbhum. The family claimed to have come 
originally from Rajputana and settled first in the Barddhaman 
district and later in Bankura. They were connected by 
marriage with the landholding houses of Ambikanagar, 
Khatra and Vishnupur. Of their Rajput origin there were 
no authentic records. It is likely that like other zamindars 
of the district they were of tribal extraction. 

Manbazar was the headquarters of the Junole Mahals 
district from 1833 to 1838. Of the office buildings and 
residence the only remains are a heap of bricks, but the 
police station occupies the site of the Munsifi and Sub¬ 
registry office, which were not removed from here till at a 
much later date. The bazar is big and is a centre of lac 
trade. A large factory was started here early this century 
by an Armenian firm, but owing to the dullness of the lac 
market and the distance from railhead, the venture was not 

successful. There is a Zilla Parishad inspection bungalow 
here. 

pakbirra— A place, in Puncha thana with a population 
of 1,142 in 1971, it is 8 kms. to the east of Puncha. Beglar 
visited the place in 1873. He records five standing temples, 
thirteen more in ruins and three mcunds. Now, only three 
temples are standing, all of them having lost most of their 
frontal stones. The smallest of these faces east. The other 
two face north. These two temples, buried several feet up 
to the level of the wall niches, still have some of the lower 
facade stones, which give an idea of their appearance. 
They have the basic tri-rat ha plan with simplified squared- 
off mouldings. 

The large amalaka fragments lying about, and the stone 
kalasas with lotus buds emerging, make us suppose that 
most of the temples here belonged to the usual nagara 
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order. The principal temple, of which Beglar could only 
describe the foundations, ‘was very large, containing the full 
complement of preliminary chambers and hall in front of 
the sanctum’. That temple, facing west, perhaps enshrined 
the colossal figure of a naked tirthankar , over 2 metres high, 
with lotus symbol on its pedestal, which still stands, along 
with a number of other Jaina sculptures, in an improvised 
stone-shed over the site of the original temple. Nearby, 
Beglar excavated five more Jaina sculptures 'of a late age' 
from brick mounds. 

The sculptures at Pakbirra are of Jaina affinity. The 

aforesaid shed has more than eight standing tirthankaras, 

including three with the bull symbol (Rishabhanatha), two 

with the lion (Mahavira), one with the horse (Samha- 

bhanatha), one with the lotus (Padmaprabha), and one with 

the half-moon (Chandraprabha), two images of Yaksha and 

Sasanadevi beneath a tree with a jina in the branches, three 

votive stupas (two with standing and one with seated jinase ach 

side), two being of the usual rekha shikhara variety, but the 

other possibly intended to represent a bhadra ( deul ), a curious 

small image of a four-armed deity, apparently holding a 

goad and noose, seated on a dog ; Ambika with child and 

attendant, standing on her lion, beneath a flowering tree ; 

and numerous smaller fragments. There seems little doubt 

that these were the images originally enshrined in the 

temples, or placed in the exterior niches, and some of the 

fragments may indicate the exterior decoration. A short 

distance to the south-east is another shed of roughly 

assembled stone blocks, which contains five standing 

tirthankaras ; one with the bull symbol, two with the 

bull between two lions (one of them over 1. 2 metre 

high), one with the deer (Santinatha), and one of 

Parsvanatha, broken off at the waist, with entwined 

* 

naga and nagini between two lions at base. Yet 
another image of Rishabhanatha stands on the ruinous 
mound of another large stone temple about 46 metres to the 
east, almost in the village. A small image of the Yaksha 
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Kuvera has been removed to the museum of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Directorate of the Government of West Bengal. 

palmi— A few miles from Puruliya (on the Manbazar 
Road) m Puncha P. S. and with a population of 635 in 
1971, this place was visited by Hunter and Bloch, but not 
by Beglar. Hunter refers to the large mound of a Jaina 
temple, covered with stone and brick and with numerous 
tirthunkar images lying about. He also refers to other 
mounds in the vicinity. Bloch only refers to a heap of 
debris with some stone pillars and two tirthankar images. 
Four memorial stones were removed from here to the Patna 
museum. 

PANCHET, PACHET OR PANCHAKOT A hill situated ill 
23°37’ N. and 86°47’ E,. half-way between Raghunathpur 
and the junction of the Barakar and Damodar rivers, it is 
5 kms long and spread from north to south in a long round¬ 
ed ridge with a height of about 234 metres above sea-level. 
At the foot of the hill towards the southern end is the fort 
of Panchet, once the residence of the Rajas of Panchet but 
now deserted and in ruins. The fort had five gates, namely, 
Ankh Duar, Hazar Mahal Duar, Deshbandh Duar, Khari- 
bai 1 Duar and D uar Bandh. The last two gates have the name 
of Hamir and Samvat year 1657 engraved on them (vide Garh 
Panchakot for details ). The name Panchet or Panchakot is 
variously explained as meaning that the Raja reigned over 
five Rajas, or over five crores of people, but the word pro¬ 
bably means five peaks or forts. 

Vir Hambir, who is said to have built the fort, is appar¬ 
ently the Vir Hambir of the Vishnupur Raj, who threw in his 
lot with ti e Mughals and rendered good service to the 
Viceroy Man Singh when the latter invaded Orissa in 1591. 
It is not known definitely whether the fort was built by him 

and subsequently captured by the Panchet Raja, or by the 
Panchet Raja for his own protection against Vir Hamir 
and perhaps also against the Mughals. Nor is the 
reason for its abandonment known. According to one 
story it was abandoned during the rule of one 
Raghunath—(the other Raghunath being Raja Raghu- 
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porch. The temple of Radharaman here, is now in complete 
ruins,on which no terracotta panels remain ; nor are any to 
be seen on any other temple. Beglar was told that the Radha¬ 
raman temple was built by one Purushottam Das from 
Brindavan, during the viceroyalty of Man Singh, to whom 
the later stone temple was attributed. The tomb or Chhatri 
of Purushottam Das stands opposite the temple. Also in the 
village is a small mound with a tinga, some pillars, and 
makara waterspouts. 

puruliya— The headquarters town of the district (formed 
in 1956) of the same name, it is situated 23°20' N. and 
86°22'E.. on the Asansol-Tatanagar section of the South- 
Eastern Railway, and at the junction of that system with the 
2-| ft. gauge line formerly leading from Puruliya to Ranchi, 

( opened in February 1908 ) and now leading up to Kotsila. 
Puruliya had been the headquarters of the old Manbhum 
district since 1838. It became a municipal town under the old 
law in 1869, and a regular municipality was established under 
Act V of 1876 on 26 July 1876. For municipal purposes it 
included the villages, which have now become different 
localities within the municipality of Puruliya like Palanja, 
Ketika Dulmi, Balguma, Bhagabandh, Mangurra, and 
Raghabpur, covering the area lying between the railway 
station and the lake known as the Sahib Bundh. The popula¬ 
tion, which was only 5,695 in 1872, increased by 1901 to 
17,291. In 1971, the population was 57,708. 

The chief streets of the town connect it with the roads 
to Bankura, Chaibasa, Ranchi and Barakar which s radiate 
from the court and collectorate area, about one mile to 
west of the railway station. Here are the offices of the 
Deputy Commissioner, the District Judge and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police ; there is also an English Church built 
in 1898, and a large school_the Victoria Institution—built 
on the site of the old Government Middle Vernacular School. 
The police lines and jail are about half a mile to the south¬ 
east and south respectively, and the Zilla School with its 
hostels, about the same distance to the south-west, on the 
Chaibasa road. To the north and immediately on the banks of 
the Sahib Bundh are the Town Hall and a museum, contain- 
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ing the offices of the Municipality and the Zilla Parishad, 
which had been erected by public subscriptions in memory 
of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission and their 
Church lie along the Ranchi Road, on the western and 
north-eastern banks of the Sahib Bundh. A mile beyond 
and outside the municipal limits, in the locality called 
Mangurra, is the Leper Asylum. There are a picturesque 
century—old Muhammadan mosque and a Hindu Hanuman 
temple in the main business quarter, called Chak Bazar, 
adjoining the public offices. The Municipality maintains a 
market, which brings in a good income. 

The climate of the town is dry and healthy, and before 
the opening of the railway line to Ranchi, it was a health 
resort for Indian gentry of Calcutta. The drainage is good, 
though there are surface drains working as sewerage units. 
The town was formerly supplied with drinking water from 
the Sahib Bundh, serving as a valuable reserve during the 
period when other tanks and most of the wells dried up. The 
Public Health Engineering Directorate of the State Govern¬ 
ment has of late laid pipe-lines, and piped-water is now being 
supplied from overhead water tank. 

raghunathpur —A municipal town in the Sadar sub¬ 
division located in 25°3l' N.and 86°40'E., it is about 5 kms. 
from Adra station on the South-Eastern Railway. Its popu¬ 
lation was 4,171 in 1901 and 12,721 in 1971. The munici¬ 
pality was created in 1888. A Munsifi and the head quar¬ 
ters of a Resident-Magistrate are located here. The public 
buildings include, besides the Munsifi, a Sub-Registry office, a 
Police Station, a dispensary, as also a large Inspection Bun¬ 
galow—formerly one of the staging bungalows between Bara- 
kar and Puruliya (the direct road between which places 
passes through the town). With the opening of the Kharag- 
pur-Gomoh Branch of the South-Eastern Railway and the 
development of Adra into a large railway centre, the impor¬ 
tance of Raghunathpur has declined. It is a centre of the 
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taSar silk ind «stry and cotton cloth manufacture, though both 
the industries are past their heydays. There are some bare 
cone-shaped hills to the south of the town, one of which is 
known as 'Phansi Pahar’, the tradition being that in former 
days the zamindars of Panchet executed on this hill their 
enemies. The unfortunate victims were pushed or dragged 
up the lose precipitous side of the easternmost peak and 
then pushed down, a drop of two hundred feet or more. The 
top of the central hill contains a small temple of no special 
interest as well as the ruins of one of the old towers, which 
were built every 20 miles or so along the Old Benares Road, 
i.e. the road from Raniganj, via Raghunathpur and Chas in 
the Manbhum district, to Ramgarh and on to Sherghati 
in Gaya, which used to be a great military road before the 
completion of the present Grand Trunk Road in about 1846 
Besides this and the Puruliya-Barakar Road (which intersect 
at Raghunathpur), there are other roads to Adra and to 
Santun police station in the direction of Raniganj, and a 
road towards Telkupi. 


SANTALD1H—A 


viuag( 


mm a 


population of 1,851 
1971, within Raghunathpur P. S., it has a Super Thermal 
Power Station of the West Bengal State Electricity Board, 
established for helping the economy of this backward district. 
The other reasons for selecting this site were the infra¬ 


structural facilities available within easy reach. Low-grade 
coal and coal washery middlings and rejects are available 
from places near about. Adra-Gomoh section of the South- 
Eastern railway passes through this area, and water required 
for the Plant and the colony is available from the river 
Damodar and its tributary Gowari. 


The Planning Commission in September 1966 accepted 
in principle the scheme for installation of four electricity 
generating units of 120 MW capacity each at Santaldih. 
Two units were to be installedduring the Fourth Plan period. 
Accordingly, the construction work for the installation of 
the two units was taken up in February 1967. In the year 
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1970, the State Government took up the work of the installa¬ 
tion of the third and fourth units so that these might be 
commissioned during the Fifth Plan period. 

Tt was further decided to extend the generating capacity 
ot this Power Station by addition of another unit of 200 
MW capacity, during the Fifth Plan at a cost of about 
Rs. 36 crores, which has since been commissioned. 

A total area of 1,250 acres of land had to be acquired 
for the Santaldih Thermal Plant, of which about 620 acres 
is meant for the Power Station, 280 for the disposal and 

dumping of ash and the remaining 350 acres for the town¬ 
ship. 

For construction, the west Bengal State Electricity 
Board and different contractors engaged 3,199 workers 
out of whom 1,170 were people of Puruliya. Special atten¬ 
tion is being given to employ the local unemployed boys and 
the land-owners affected by the acquisition of land for the 
Plant. 

The Power Plant was designed by Indian engineers and 
special emphasis was given to the use of indigenous 
equipment. 

The Asansol Planning Organisation has prepared a 
master plan recommending an integrated development 
of agriculture and industries here. A regional organization 
will also be there to check unplanned constructions. Some 
industries have been proposed to be set up here to engage 
unemployed labour. Water from Tenughat is now available 
for the thermal power plant. The small rivulets in the area 
will also be embanked for supply of water to the industries. 
A proposal is also there to connect this place with the 
different industrial areas of Asansol. 

suissa_A village with a population of 1,362, in 1971, 
in Baghmundi P.S. A number of iconic images are seen 
here, probably obtained from temples which once existed 
here or in the neighbourhood. These are (1) a large four- 
armed Vishnu in unusual tribhanga pose, along with Sri and 
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Sarasvati, and devotees on the pedestal but no Garuda ; (2) 
Ambika, broken into many pieces ; (3) a Chaturmukha votive 
shrine of rekha type, with seated tirthankara ; (4) several 

images of different sizes, of tirthankaras (including Parsvana- 
tha)—some intact, some broken (with symbols like a pot, a 
lotus or a wheel, the sun, a lion, etc. ) ; (5) another Ambika ; 
(6) a linga \ (7) an amalaka 2| feet across ; (8) a decorated 
door-jamb; and (9) several carved stone fragments. These 
statues were worshipped under Hindu names when Begiar 
saw them, but are now lying about neglected. 

TELKUPI —A village with a population of 298 in 1971, in 
Raghunathpur P.S., and about 8 kms. north-east of Cheliama, 
it was earlier visited by Begiar who described this place as 
'containing, perhaps, the finest and largest number of 
temples within a small space that is to be found in the Chutia 
Nagpur Circle in Bengal’. He listed over twenty temples 
and referred to several others and to ‘numerous mounds, both 
of brick and stone, but more of brick !’ Bloch visited the 
place in 1932, when the number of the well-preserved temples 
had diminished considerably, as he found ten, more or less 
complete, temples at the time of his visit. Of all these only 
two stand today, and one more is visible half-submerged in 
the darned Damodar reservoir upstreams the Panchet Dam. 

The site was on the south bank of the Damodar—the 
crossing of the former trade route between Bihar and Orissa 
—subject to erosion from floods and has now been perma¬ 
nently submerged after the construction of the Panchet Dam. 
The one that is half under water towards the other side of 
the lake is the No. 10 of Beglar’s list—a late structure, 
probably of the time of Man Singh, with an ugly shikhara 
divided up by horizontal ridges and two mcindapas with 
pyramidal roofs in these sections. 

Beglar’s No. 10 is one of his first group of thirteen, all 
of which must have been submerged. The two temples that 
are standing now on the very edge of the river seem to 
belong to Beglar’s second group, although one of them con¬ 
tains a linga, whereas Beglar’s second group contains only 
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Vaishnava temples. Both these temples are almost similar 
in design to the Banda temples. Between these two temples 
are the mounds of two more, with carved fragments indicat¬ 
ing that they were of the same style as the two others. One 
has a lingatn ; the other has a fragment of a doorframe with 
five carved bends, including a series of figures in the niches. 

tulin— A busy village, with a population of 6,012 in 
1971, on the border of Bihar, on Jhalda-Ranchi Road, it has 
a railway station of the same name on Kotsila-Ranchi 
branch of the South-Eastern Railway. It is within the Jhalda 
police station. The Subarnarekha river flows by the village, 
making it a picturesque sight. There are some lac factories 
here. The Tapoban Park is also worth a visit. Some river 
lift irrigation schemes are functioning here. A fair is held 
on the riverbank on the Poush Sankranti day, every year. 
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APPENDIX A 


TREATMENT FOT SELECT DISEASES IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1961-66 


Amoebic dysentery 

Anaemias 

Asthma 

Bacillary dysentery 
Bronchitis 

Complication of child birth 
Diseases of digestive system 
Filariasis 
Gastritis 

Gastro-entertis & Colitis 

Gonococcal infection 

Infections of skin 

Influenza 

Leprosy 

Malaria 

Measles 

Para-typhoid 

Small-pox 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

T.B. - Bones 

T.B. - Intestines 

T.B. - Meninges 

T.B. - Other forms 

T.B. - Pulmonary 

T.B. - Respiratory 

Typhoid 

Whooping-cough 


1961 


Out¬ 

Cases treated 
In- 

door 

door 

Death 

5,834 

22 

1 

2,185 

11 

6 

1,146 

4 

2 

1,819 

9 

2 

7,216 

3 

— 

936 

15 

2 

46,676 

4 

— 

1,738 

10 

2 

1,616 

9 

1 

1,465 

77 

21 

340 

— 

— 

12,409 

28 

— 

11,350 

16 

— 

2,859 

4 

— 

1,017 

1 

— 

16 

— 

— 

375 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

80 

66 

51 

6 

6 

— 

14 

8 

5 

— 

3 

-2 

42 

— 

■— 

807 

25 

10 

173 

1 

1 

454 

51 

13 

403 

—-T* 



1956 

Cases treated 


Out¬ 

In¬ 


door 

door 

Death 

15,041 

12 

1 

6,171 

22 

8 

2,684 

12 

— 

2,296 

6 

2 

9,188 

2 

— 

1,282 

26 

10 

43,116 

10 

4 

2,407 

8 

— 

2,299 

29 

1 

11,758 

119 

28 

243 

— 

— 

13,517 

38 

2 

34,845 

4 

■— 

3,705 

2 

— 

731 

6 

1 

1,373 

2 

— 

600 

— 

— 

17 

— 

— 

156 

— 

— 

163 

142 

109 

18 

1 

— 

31 

13 

8 

2 

10 

8 

71 

2 

— 

2,379 

33 

14 

80 

2 

1 

478 

70 

8 

923 

2 
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APPENDIX C 

LIST OF ZILLA PARISHAD DISPENSARIES IN PURULIYA DISTRICT : 1973 


Year of Number of patients 


Name of hospital 


Police 

Establi¬ 

treated 

and dispensary 

Location 

Station 

shment 

1971 

1972 

Ilu . 

7 miles from Jhalda 

Jhalda 

_ 

8,040 

7,000 

Bero . 

7 miles from Raghunathpur Raghunathpur — 

1,320 

12,412 

Lakhanpur. 

6 miles from Hura 

Hura 

— 

6,612 

6,701 

Beko . 

2 miles from Adra 

Kashipur 

— 

6,850 

4,403 

Lapahari . 

6 miles from Santuri 

Santuri 

1963 

6,638 

6,965 

Dandahit . 

4 miles from Muraddi 

Santuri 

1963 

6,228 

7,001 

Chamchaka. 

6 miles from Jaipur 

Jaipur 

1963 

4,737 

7,001 

Kashidi . 

7 miles from Jhalda 

Jhalda 

1964 

7,190 

7,621 

Manihara . 

5 miles from Gourangdih 
(Talajury) 

Kashipur 

1.1.47 

12,065 

15,326 

Majhihira. 

5 miles from Jabla on 

Puruliya-Manbazar Road 

Manbazar 

1.11.49 

10,409 

8,845 

Bhutam . 

7 miles from Puncha 

Puncha 

1.11.49 

10,213 

11,359 

Lagudih . 

9 miles from Puruliya 

Barabazar 

1.11.49 

7,231 

7,945 

Kuilapal . 

8 miles from Bunduan 

Bunduan 

1.11.49 

4,053 

9,152 

Kinutand . 

7 miles from Arsha 

Arsha 

1.7.63 

9,778 

11,710 

Simultand . 

2 miles from Puruliya 

Puruliya 

1.7.61 

16,307 

16,255 

Patharbandh 

3 miles from Muraddi 

Santuri 

1.2.64 

7,781 

9,538 

Ichhar . 

2 miles from Santhaldhi 

Raghunathpur 1.7.63 

7,150 

7,758 

Sindri . 

9 miles from Barabazar 

Barabazar 

1.7.63 

9,130 

8,497 
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No. and Name of Public Hospitals in Puruliya district 
with location. 1972. 

A. District Hospital—Puruliya Sadar Hospital, 

P. S. Puruliya, P. O. Puruliya 

B. Primary Health Centres at— 


Hura 

—P. S. & P. O. Hura 

Puncha 

—P. S. & P. O. Puncha 

Kalloli 

—P. S. Kashipur, P. O. Panchakot 


Raj 

Raghunathpur 

—P. S. & P. O. Raghunathpur 

Banda 

—P. S. Raghunathpur. P. O.Cheliyama 

Kotshila 

—P. S. Jhalda, P. O. Jiudaru 

Jhalda 

— P. S. & P. O. Jhalda 

Patardih 

—P. S. Baghmundi, P. O. Baghmundi 

Sirkabad 

—P. S. Arsha, P. O. Sirkabad 

Balarampur 

—P. S. Balarampur, P. O. Rangadih 

Manbazar 

—P. S. & P. O Manbazar 

Para 

-P. S. & P. O. Para 

Banduan 

—P. S. Banduan, P. O. Banduan 

Barabazar 

— P. S. & P. O. Barabazar 

Subsidiary Health Centres at— 

Khairipihira 

—P. S. Hura, P. O. Khairipihira 

Chatumadar 

—P. S. Puncha, P. O. Chatumadar 

Noagarh 

—P. S. Puncha, P. O. Noagarh - 

Bagda 

—P. S. Puncha, P. O. Bagda 

Talajuri 

—P. S. Kashipur, P. O. Gourangdih 

Nildih 

— P. S. Raghunathpur, P. O. Nildih 

Bagra 

— P. S. Raghunathpur, P. O. Bagra 
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APPENDIX D ( Contd. ) 


Babudergram 

—?. S. Raghunathpur, P. O. Shan 

Nadiha 

—P. S. Para, P. O. Nadiha 

Chainpur 

—P. S. Puruliya, P O. Chaianpur 

Hutmurah 

P. S. Puruliya, P. O. Hutmurah 

Muraddi 

P. S. Santuri, P. O. Muraddi 

Bhamaria 

P. S. Neturia, P. O. Bhamaria 

Santuri 

P. S. & P # O. Santuri 

Jaipur 

P. S. & P. O. Jaipur 

Begunkcdar 

S. Jhalda, P. O. Begunkodar 

Kantadih 

—P. S. Arsha, P. O. Kantadih 

Dighi 

—P. S. Manbazar, P. O. Dighi 

Pairachali 

S. Manbazar, P. O. Pairachali 

Jamtaria 

P. S. Manbazar, P. O; Jamtaria 

Kuda 

—P. S. Manbazar, P. O. Mahara 

Koreng 

—P. S. Baghmundi, P. O. Koreng 

Tunturi 

—P. S. Baghmundi, P. O. Tunturi 

Ankro 

—P. S. Manbazar, P. O. Ankro 


D. Departmental Hospital 

Police Hospital —1 (one) 
Jail Hospital —1 (one) 

Railway Hospital —1 (one) 
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APPENDIX A 


LOK SABHA ELECTIONS FROM PURULIYA DISTRICT 


Name of 
Constituency 

Number of valid 
votes polled 

Parties contesting 

Number of votes polled 
by the candidates with 
percentage of valid votes 



1977 


Puruliya 

2,94,142 

Forward Bloc 
Congress 

Independents (3) 

2,00,985 (68.33) 
84,433 (28.70) 
8,724 ( 2.97) 

Bankura 

3,03,940 

Janata 

Congress 

SUCI 

Independents (3) 

1,75,664 (57.80) 
95,587 (31.45) 
23,343 ( 7.68) 
9,346 ( 3.07) 



1980 


Puruliya 

4,15,210 

Forward Bloc 
Congress (I) 

Congress (U) 

Janata 

Jharkhand 
Independents (3) 

2,27,453 (54.78) 
1,22,561 (29.52) 
42,529 (10.24) 
11,322 ( 2.73) 
4,875 ( 1.17) 
6.470 ( 1.56) 

Bankura 

4,43,017 

CPI (M) 

Congress (I) 

SUCI 

J. N. P. 

J. N. P. (S) 
Independents (5) 

1,99,557 (45.05) 
1,55,646 (35.13) 
36,149 ( 8.16) 
16,523 ( 3.73) 
6,636 ( 1.50) 
28,506 ( 6.43) 
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appendix b 

ELECTION TO THE WEST BENGAL ASSEMBLY FROM PURULIYA DISTRICT 

Constituency ^£00^“ Par,ies Number of vote, polled 

by the candidates with 
percentage of valid votes 


1977 


Banduan (ST) 

35,912 

CPI (M) 
Congress 

Janata 

Independents (3) 

Manbazar 

52,157 

CPI (M) 
Congress 

Janata 

Independent 

Balarampur (ST) 

35,169 

CPI (M) 
Congress 

Janata 

Independents 

Arsa 

Election was suspended 

Jhalda 

44,614 

Forward Blue 
Congress 

Janata 

Independents (8) 

Jaipur 

36,759 

Congress 

Janata 

Forward Bloc 
Independents (5) 

Puruliya 

43,353 

CPI (M) 

Janata 

Congress 
Independents (3) 

Para (SC) 

34,130 

CPI (M) 

Congress 

Janata 

Independents (5) 


12,165 (33 87) 
8,721 (24.28) 
8,625 (24.02) 
6,401 (17.83) 

22,699 (43.52) 
18,963 (36.36) 
6,513 (12.49) 
3,982 ( 7.63) 

18,677 (53.11) 
9,477 (26.94) 
6,511 (18.51) 
504 ( 1.44) 


22,150 (49.55) 
10,628 (23.82) 
1,465 ( 3.28) 
10,371 (23.35) 

13,195 (35.89) 
11,312 (30.77) 
6,333 (17.22) 
5,919 (16.12) 

18,540 (42.76) 
5,911 (13.63) 
2,734 ( 6,31) 
16,168 (37.30) 

9,185 (26.91) 
7,707 (22.58) 
5,949 (17.43) 
11,289 (33.08) 
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Name of Number of valid Parties contesting Number of votes polled 

Constituency votes polled by the candidates with 

percentage of valid votes 


Raghunathpur (SC) 

33,270 

SUCI 

Janata 

CPI (M) 

Congress 

9,453 (28.41) 
9,112 (27.39) 
8,546 (25.68) 
6,159 (18.51) 

Kashipur (SC) 

34,209 

CPI (M) 

Janata 

Congress 

CPI 

Independents (4) 

9,494 (27.75) 
7,589 (22,18) 
7,059 (20.63) 
6,509 (19.02) 
3,558 (10.42) 

Hura 

36,921 

CPI (M) 

Janata 

Congress 

Independents (5) 

10,445 (28.29) 
9,824 (26.60) 
8,014 (21.70) 
8,638 (23.31) 



1982 


Banduan (ST) 

67,404 

CPI (M) 

Independent 

Others—3 

34,455 (51.13) 
19,524 (28 66) 
13,415 (20.21) 

Manbazar 

80,132 

CPI (M) 

Congress 

Others (including Indcpendents-3) 

36,760 (45.87) 
35,401 (44,18) 
7,971 ( 9.95) 

Balarampur (ST) 

68,942 

CPI (M) 

Congress 

Independent 

41,629 (60.38) 
25,966 (37.66) 
1,347 ( 1.96) 

Arsa 

63,772 

Forward Bloc 

Congress 

SUCI 

Others (including Indepcndents-6) 

21,332 (33.45) 
20,353 (31.92) 
9,042 (14.18) 
13,045 (20.45) 

J ha Id a 

64,814 

Congress 

Forward Bloc 

Independents (7) 

28,967 (44.69) 
24,502 (37.80) 
11,345 (17.51) 

Jaipur 

58,635 

Congress 

Forward Bloc 

Independents (3) 

28,081 (47.89) 
23,628 (40.30) 
6,926 (11.81) 
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Name of 

Number of valid 

Parties contesting 

Number of votes polled 

Constituency 

votes polled 


by the candidates with 
percentage of valid votes 

Puruliya 

76,558 

Congress (S) 

39,978 (52.22) 


CPI (M) 

32,836 (42.89) 



Independents (2) 

3,744 ( 4.79) 

Para (SC) 

69,024 

CPI (M) 

34,692 (50.26) 


Congress 

26,305 (38.11) 



SUCI 

5,215 ( 7.56) 



Independents (2) 

2,812 ( 4.07) 

Ragliunathpur (SC) 59,848 

CPI (M) 

25,345 (42.35) 



Congress 

18,935 (31.64) 



SUCI 

13,307 (22.23) 



Others 

2,261 ( 3.78) 

Kashipur (ST) 

61,438 

CPI (M) 

31,098 (50.62) 

Congress 

23,540 (38.32) 



Independents 

6,800 (11.06) 

Hura 

70,257 

CPI (M) 

34,363 (48.91) 

Congress (S) 

26,363 (38.33) 



SUCI 

2,824 ( 4.02) 



Others (including Independents)-6 6,142 ( 8.74) 


Source : (1) Paschim Banga—Special Issue on Election, 24th June 1977 : Information 
and Public Relations Department, Govt, of West Bengal. 

(2) Pachhlm Bangla, 1st April 1977 : Information and Public Relations 
Department. Govt, of West Bengal. 

(3) Paschim Banga, 4th June 1982 : Information and Cultural Affairs Deptt., 
Govt, of West Bengal. 
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— Railway Township, 138, 426 
Adult Education, 330, 372-73 
— Centre, 373 

Advancement of backward classes, 
102 

Afforestation, 55, 56, 181 
Agriculture, Department, 173 - 74 , 

333 

— dryland, 147 
—, scientific, 168 

—, State Assistance to, 173-74, 
179-80 

—. wet-land. 82. 89. 93. 290 
Agricultural diseases and pests 
172-73 

— Income Tax, 309-10 
— Labour. 152, 1 53, 155, 180 
— Loan, 172, 180 
— Marketing Societies, 220-21 

— products, export of, 217-18 

Ajodhya Pahar, 12, 11, 15, 16, 
426-27 

Anchal Panchayat, 11 , 343, 345-46 
347 

Anchalik Parishad, 343, 344-45 
Ancient history, 73-85 
Anglican Society, 138 
Annexation of, Baghmundi, 296-97 
— Barabhum, 94, 296-97 
— Kuilapal, 296-97 


— Manbhum, 49, 296-97 
Anti Filariasis activities, 390 

— Leprosy -, 388 

— Malaria -, 385-86 

— Tuberculosis -, 390 

Area irrigated, 157-58 
Arrah, 10, 113, 114, 193 
Arsha Police Station, 10 , II, 79 85 
109. 180, 188, 343, 434 
Artificial Insemination, 177 
— Centre, 177 
Auditoria, Public, 375 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps, 371 

B 

Babirbandh, 176 

Backward classes, advancement of. 

Bagal./Gopas. 143 
Bagdis, 1 31 

Baghmundi, 4, 10 , II. 97-8 
291, 427 

—, annexation of. 296-97 

— estate, 54, 291 -92 

— hills, 13, 15, 16, 20 
— Parganah, 289 

— Police Station, 10 , 69, 70 . 82, 
93, 109, 110, 111 , 112, 194 
427, 431, 433. 447 
— Raj, 291, 298, 432 
—, Zamindar of, 294-95 
Balarampur, 10 , 82 , 93, 101 , 114, 
187, 193, 218, 235, 427-28 
— Police Station, 10 , ll, 82, 95 , 
>09, 110, 135, 180, 194, 

206-09, 224, 427 
Banda/Deulghera, 428 
Band-bslBuudhs, 22 , 156 

— contour, 161-65 

— irrigation, 158-59 
^ — jore, 160-61 

Banduan Police Station, 10 , ll, 69 
70, 93, 108, 109, 110. Ill, 135,’ 
194, 218 

Banks, Commercial, 209-11 
— Co-operative, 211-12 
— Joint Stock, 209 
Bar Association, .327 
Barabazar, 4, 6 , 10 . 93, 101 , 37 F>, 
429 

— Police Station, 11 , 69 , 70 
B)9, 110, 111, 135, 194,' 

206-09, 223 

Barabhum/Barabazar, 4 , 6 , 10 , 11 , 

69. 70, 94, 95, 96, 99, 101, 109,’ 
HO, 111, 218, 291-92, 429 

— annexation of, 94, 296 
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— Raj, 6, 93, 94, 98-9, 291, 
298, 304 
Baragram, 437 
Bargadars, 304, 305, 307 
Basic Education, 354-5, 359 

— school, Junior, 354, 355, 359 
— Senior, 354, 357, 359 

Bauris, 131-33, 140 

— religion of, 131 

— religious practices of, 131-33 
Bell-metal, 190 

Bhadu, 132 
hbagavati Sutra, 2 
Bhavishya Purana, 87-8, 429 
Bhojudih, 429 

— coal washerv, 196-97, 429-30 
Bhumif, 3, 93, 95, 101, 124-27, 144, 

148-51, 291, 376 

— deities, 125-27, 135 

— estate, 292 

— language, 149 

Bibhuti Bhushan Dasgupta, 104, 105 
Bihar and West Bengal 
(Transfer of Territories) Act 1956, 
8, 107 

Bijali Pokhar, 14 
Birhors, 138 
Birinchinath, 430 
Births, live, 380-81 

— still, 380 
Bisai Chandi, 376 
Boram, 139, 235 
Botany/Flora, 45-58 
Boys' Friends Club, 41S-19 
Brahman, 140-41 

— Radhiya, 116 
— Utkala, 89, 93, 116, 141 
Brahmana Sar vasva, 3, 

Brahmanical, religion, 80-1 

— settlement, 3 
Brahmottara, 116 
Brass, 190 
Bratachari, 418 

British rule, 4, 8, 294-95 
Budhpur, 80, 81, 139, 430-31 
Bus routes, 242 

C 

Cattle, 177, 219 

— diseases, 177-78 

Census, 106, 108, 110, 112, 113 
Central Government set-up, 285-86 
centre of trade, 216 
Chakultor, 101,, 431, 443 
Chamar / Charmakar/Much/, 143 
Chamta, 12 

Chandravarman, 74, 288 
Chapri, 10, 114 
Charida/Charda, 431-32 
Charitable, dispensary, 377, 407 


— endowment, 407 
Charrals, 80, 82, 139, 235, 432 
Chas, 378 

Chat us pa this, 354 

Cheliama, 81, 102, 176, 350, 432 

Chhow dance, 198, 350, 427, 431-32 

— mask makers, 431 

— making, 198 
China clay, 37, 195 
Chita, 188 
Chcnvk'tdar, 317 

Christian Missions, 138, 372, 416-18, 
445 

Christianity, 122, 137-38, 146 
Chuars, 4, 94-6, 97, 101 

— rebellion, 95-6, 98-9 
cinema halls, 375 

Civil, Disobedience Movement, 104 

— jurisdiction, 8 

— justice, 324-25 
Climate, 64-72 
Coal, 38, 195, 215 

— washery, 196-97, 429-30 
College, Jagannath Kishore, 361 

— Jhalda, 362 
— Nistarini, 361 
—, Ramananda Centenary, 362 
— Raghunathpur, 362 
— Teachers' Training, 364 
Collegiate education 361-62, 364, 
369 

Colliaries, 196 
Commercial banks, 209-11 
— Tax, 278-79 

Community Development, 11 , 266-67 
composts, 171 

Conservation of soil, 55, 56 
contour Bundh, 164-65 
Conviction, 315 
Co-operative banks, 211 
— Societies, 169. 171-72, 176, 
187-88, 189, 220, 403 
copper, 38, 195 
cottage industry, 197-98 
credit agencies, 209 
crime, 313-15 

— enforcement, 3 1 5 

— incidence of, 313-15 

— position of, 313-15 
— Railway, 314-15 

Chiminal jurisdiction, 8 

— justice, 326-27 
crops, principal, 165-66 
Cropping pattern, 165,167-68 
Cultivable waste, 155 
Cultivation, dry land, 147 

—, wet land, £-2, 89, 93, 290 
Cultivating Household, 307-09 
Cultural and Literary Society, 374 
Cutlery, 116 

— industry, 189-90, 437 
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D 

Daily wages, 271-72 
Dairy farms, 175 
Daldali, 188, 437 
Dalma, 15 

— lava range, 13,, 14 
Damodar, 2 , 16, 17, 18, 77, 79, 82, 

85, 87, 288 

Deaf and Dumb school, 372 

Death, 379 , 381 382, 396-97 

— infant, 381-82 

— rate, 379 

Density of population, 2, 110-11 
Deoli, 80, 433 
Departmental Hospital, 400 
Deputy Commissioner, 7 
Deswali Manjhis, 130-31 
—, deities of, 130 
—, festival of, 130 
—, religion of, 130 
Deulghat, 79, 80 , 82, 85, 431, 
434-35 

Deulghera Banda, 428 
Development Block, 271-72 
Devottara, 117 
Dhadka, 96 
Dhadki Tanr, 80 
Dhalbhumgarh, 4 
Dharnta, 130, 132 
— cult, 125 
— Thakur, 130-31 
— Worship, 142 
Dhoba, 144-45 

Digwars/Sardarghatwals, 93 , 95 
Diseases, Common, 382 
—, endemic, 376 
—, epidemic, 376 
—, treatment of, 396-97 
Dispensaries, 179, 377, 378, 382, 
398, 407 

—, Charitable, 377, 407 
—, Public, 378 
—, Veterinary, 179 
Distribution of Fertilizer, 170 
— Gratuitous Relief, 183 
— Manures, 171 
— Seed, 169 

District, Board, 335-36, 356, 378 
— Museum, 374 
— School 1 Board, 355 
— Sports Association, 420 
— Youth Welfare Council, 37 1 
Divorce, 326 
Dow, 142 

Dome gneiss, 13, 30-1 
Drought, 181, 183 
Dryland cultivation, 147 
Dwarakeswar, 16, 18-9, 76, 82, 84, 

87, 288 


E 

Earthquake, 44 

East India Company, 2, 94-7, 237 
Education, Audit, 372 
—, basic, 354-55 
—, Collegiate, 361-62 
—, Female, 368-70 
—, Higher Secondary, 360-61 
—, Oriental, 354, 369 
—, Physical, 370, 418 
—, Physically handicapped, 372 
—, Primary, 352, 353 
—, Social, 372 
—, Special, 365-66 
Educational levels, 367-68 
Election, General, 408-09, 412-16 
422-25 

—, Panchayat, 346 
Electrification, rural, 194 
Employers' organization, 202 
Employment Exchange, 364-66 
283-84 

Endemic diseases), 376 
Endowment, charitable, 407 
Enforcement Branch, 321 
— Crime, 315 
Epidemic diseases, 376, 377 
Estate Acquisition Act, 304-06 
Excise, 280-81, 310-11 
— Revenue, 311 

F 

Factories, Registered, 191-92 
Fairs and Festivals, 228-34 
Family Budget, 270 
Famines, 97, 181-83 
Fauna, 58-64 
Ferries, 245 
Fertilizer. 169-70 
—, Consumption of, 170 
—, Distribution of, 169 
—, mineral, 42 
Fire clay, 38 

Firuz Shah Tughlaq, 35-6 
Fish farms, 22, 176, 437 
— markets, 176 
Fisheries, 175-77 
Floods, 21 
Flora/Botany, 45-58 
Forests. 48-58, 181. 331-32 
— Department, 331-32 
— Policy, 53-7 
—, Private protected, 55 
• —, Product, 57,- 181 
—, Protected, 53 
—, Reserved. 55 
Formation of the district, 96-104, 
106-07 

Free Church of Scotland Mission, 138 
Freedom Struggle, 104 
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G 

Game laws, 57 
Gandha Banik, 145 
Ganga Gobinda, 99 

— Narayan, 100, 101, 102 
— Hangama, 6, 100-02 
— Singh, 295 

6 non Sardar/Ghatuals, 95, 291, 
316-17 

Ganpur, 436-37 

Garh Panchakot, 92, 435 

Gauda, 76 

General Elections, 408-09, 412-16, 
422-25 

Geological antiquity, 25-7 
— Formation, 27 
German Evangelical Lutheran Mis¬ 
sion, 138, 372, 417-18, 445 
— Leper Asylum, 362, 445 
Ghatwals/Gaon S nrdars, 95, 291, 

316-17 

Ghatwali holdings, 317 
— Police, 313 

Ghoramara Pahar. 12, 14, 15, 16, 19 

Gneissic soil, 163 

Goa la, 143 

Gobai (Gowai), 17 

Gondwana soil, 163 

Gonja Pahar, 13 

Gorgaburu, 13 

Government Hospitals, 383 

Graingolas, 403 

Gram Devala, 136 

Gram Panchayats, 11, 343, 346, 348 

Gratuitous Relief, 183 

Gurgui Pahar, 13 

Gupta period, 75-6 

H 

Han r is, 142 

Haripada Sahitya Mandir, 374, 420 
(District Museum) 

Hats and markets, 225-27 
Health Centres, Primary, 383, 399 
—, School, 390-91, 399-400 
—, Subsidiary, 384 
Highways, National, 240 
—, old time, 235 
High Yeilding Variety Progammc, 
173-74 

Hindu, Castes, 140-45 
Hinduisation, 88-9, 93, 121, 127-30, 
133 

Hinduism, 122-24 
History, ancient, 73-85 
—, early medieval/late ancient, 
82-5 

—, Local Self-Government, 334 
—, Medieval, 85-94 
,— Modern, 94-107 


— of revenue management, 
28-8-304 

—, Prc-, 73 
—. Proto-, 73 
Ho, 137, 138 
Home-guards, 321 
Horticulture, 174 
Hospitals, Government, 383 
—, Public, 382, 399 
—, Railway, 426 
—, Veterinary, 179, 333-34 
Hura, 137, 194, 218,431, 437 
Hura, Police Station, 10, 110, 111, 
343, 437 

I 

Ideal Registration, 380 
Incidence of crime, 313-15 
Income Tax, 285 
—, Agricultural, 309-10 
Indebtedness, rural, 205-09 
Indian Redcross Society, 388 
Industrial, labour, 402 

— potentials, 195-96, 200-02 
— Training Institute, 364 

Industry, Brass and Bell-metal. 190 
—, Cottage, 197-98 
—, Cutlery, 189-90 
—, debt of, 333 

— department, 333 

— development plans, 199, 
212-13 

—, Lac, 185-88, 199-200, 201 
—, new, 190-91, 192 

— old time, 184-85, 188, 189, 
190 

—, Small Scale,. 197 
—, State Assistance to, 199. 204, 
212-13 

—, Tassar silk, 188-89 
Infant death, 381-82 
Inoculation, 392, 393 
Institute, Industries Training, 364 
—, Junior Basic Training, 364 
—, Junior Engineering, 364 
Intelligence Branch, 321 
Iron ore, 41 
Irrigated area, 157-58 
Irrigation bundhs, 158-59 

— facilities, 156-62 
—, minor, 161 

—, river lift, 161 
— Schemes, 162 
—, sources of, 157-58 
—, Tank, 159-60 

J 

Jabarban peak, 14, 19 
Jagannath Kishore College, 36 
Jhira/Sarna, 46 
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location of, 327 
Jai ? 48 SCulpture ’ 81 ' 2 - 4 32, 434, 441 , 

— temples, 139 , 288, 434 , 412 
traders /Sarahs, 83-4, ’ Ho 

432, 441 ’ 

Jamism, 81 - 2 , 83-4, 138-40 
Jaipur, 10 , 103 , 189, 137 

Police Station, 10 , 69, 109, 

—, Raja of, 437 
—Zaminder, 103 
Jajuhatu dome, 13 
Jhalda, 4, 6 , 10 , 11 , 12, 96, 97 99 

437: 3 8 S9 ’ 193, 2 ° 3 ’ 2l8 ’ 378, 401,’ 
— College, 362 

Leprosy Mission, 4.38 

— 33 g nit j P 7 lity - " 4 - 335, 337, 
Police Station, 4 , 10 , 69 97 
97, 108, 109, 112,137’ 
194, 343, 437-38 
Jliapra, Ho 
Jhumur, 134 , 359 
Jore buildhs, 160-61 
Jotedars, 307, 308 

Junior Basic School, 354, 355, 359, 

Basic Training Institute, 364 
Engineering Institute, 364 
High School 357-58, 360, 426 
Technical School, 363 
Jungle Mahal, 99, 100 , 102 , 149 
> formation of, 99 


—. 17 s, 152-53 

Korwas, 154 ^ 

Krosh Juri/Kushjuri, 438-39 
Kshatnya, Rajput, 141 

9S - m - m - 

> annexation of, 296-97 
—- Raja of, 298 

, zamindar of, 296-97 
Kumar,, 12 , 14 , i 6 , 20 - 1 , m 
Kumhar/Kumbhakar, 143 
Kurmali, 1 2 1 
Kurmi, 3 , 121 
Kurukh-Oraon, ] 21 
Kusum, 51 


K 

Kadali Pahar, 13 

K trJ^ ' 82 ' * 

Project, 9 , 21 , 11 ,, l6n 
— Reservoir, 2 , 21 
Kaolin, 37-8 
(China day) 

Karma Hill, 13 
Karmakar, 144 
Karmali, 120-21 

Kasai. 12 , 15 J 6 19.70 ?l ?s 
162, 427, 430 ’ 2 '' 25 ’ 

Kashipur, 81 , 86 , 96 

Police Station, 10 , 86 . 92 

H8, 109 112, 137 Jy/T ,gn 

^ 194, 242, 244 436,438 

Kayastha, 144 

Kend, 52 
Kendu, 51, 57 
—• leaves, 181 
Khaira pahari, 13 
Kharias, 137, 138 
Kol, revolt. 6 


Labour, Organisation, 202-03 
— Welfare, 203, 401 
7 ~ Welfare Centre, 401, 404 

W 440 81 ’ 214 ’ 215 ’ 2I7 ' 2] 9, 
Cultivation, 185 
Extraction, 116 
— Industry, 199-200, 201 

— insect, 51 

— manufacture, 185-86, 438 

— products, 116 
trade centre, 44 0 

Land, distribution pattern, 306 
— Holding, 307-08 

Less labourers, 308-09 
— Reforms Act, 304-05, 307 
— Revenue, 293-94 
management, 297 
— Surplus, 305 
utilisation, 156 
Languages, 117-22 

Adibhasha Munda, 121 127 
— Bengali, 11 7 -19 
— Bhumij, 117 , ]19 
— Hindi, 121 
— Karmali, 120-21 
— Kurmali, 121 

Kurukh Oraon, ] 7 j 
~ Magahi, 121-22 
— Mahato, 117 , u 9 
‘— Mahilies, 117 

Manbhumia, 117 , 119 
• Mundari, 117-120 
Mundari subfamily 120 
— Oraon, 121 

Sadri/Sadan, 121 
— Sanfali, 119-20 
— Tribal, 120 
— Urdu, 121-22 

r ~ Western Radhiya dialect 117 

Leper Asylum, 362, 372 ' 

Leprosy Anti-activities, 388 

— Clinic, 390 
— Control, 389-90 
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— Home and Hospital, 362, 372, 
383 

— Treatment centre, 389 
Libraries, 373-74 
L. I. G, 212 
Lime stone, 39-40 
Linguistic reorganisation, 2 
Literaq', 365-70 

— female, 369, 370 

— growth, 367, 370 

— rate, 366 
Literate, 367 
Live births, 380-81 

— stock, 174-75 
Livelihood classes, 267-68, 273-74 

— pattern, 259-60 
Local Board, 337 

Lok Sabha, constituencies, 410-11 
— Results, 415-16, 422 
Lok Sevak Sangha, 104-05, 417 
Lutheran Mission, 132, 362 

M 

Mad rasa, 354, 369 
Magahi, 121-22 
Mahajanapadas, 2 
Mahato, 117, 119, 141 
Mahili, 3, 117, 154 
Mahua, 52, 182 

Manbazar, 4, 7, 93, 102 , 108, 440 
— Police Station, 10, 69, 70, 81, 
93, 102, 108, 109, 110. Ill, 
112, 188, 194, 218, 343, 430, 
440 

Malaria, 376 

— anti, activities, 385-86 

— control programme, 386 

— eradication programme, 386-87 
Manbhum, 4, 7, 8, 94, 95, 103, 104, 

291, 296-97, 298. 440 
—, annexation of, 94, 296-97 

— district, 103,104 

— Mukbadhir Vidyapith, 372 
— Political conference, 104 
— Raj, 93, 94, 291, 298, 440 

— zamindar, 93 
Manbhumia, 117, 119 
Manganese, 4l 
Manki, 3, 93, 95, 295 
Mankiari, 290 

Man Singh, 2, 235, 292 
Matha, 53, 294-96 
Manures, 169, 171 
—, distribution of .169 
Markets and Hats, 225-27 
—, wholesale, 218 
Measures and Weights, 221-22 
Medical Administration, 382-83 
— Practitioners, Native, 376 
Mica. 41-2 

Mid-Term polls, 410, 4ll, 414, 416 


Milk Feeding Programme, 387 
Minerals, 32-3, 37-44 

— fertilizer, 42 
—, radio active, 44 

Minimum Wages Act, 203, 263-64 
Minor irrigation, 161 
Miscellaneous Occupations, 256-60 
Mocurrery, 94, 95, 298 
Model Health Unit Scheme, 38-0 
Mortality, infant, 381-82 

— from Wild beasts, 64 
Mughal Suzerainty, 91 , 92 
Mukti, 104 

Munda, 3, 120, 121, 122, 135, 137. 
138, 151-52 

Mundari, 117, 120 , 152, 289 

— sub-family, 120 
Municipal Board, 337 

— Police, 318 
— Road. 339-41 
— Town, 1 13, 335, 337, 338-42 
Muslims, 136-37 


N 

Naba Kustha Nibas, 383,407 
Uaba Sakha, 111, 142, 143, 144, 145 
Nangasai, 20 

National Cadet Corps, 371 
— Highway, 240 
— Savings, 212, 286 
— School, 104 
— Volunteer Force, 321 
Neturia, 10 

— Police Station, 10, 36, 108, 
109,110,194,343,430,435 
Nibaran Chandra Dasgupta. 104. 105 
Nilambar Mitra, 98 
Nistarini College, 361 

O 

Observatories, 64-5 
Occupations, Miscellaneous, 256-60 
Oldtime, highways. 235 

— industries, lf:i-85, 188, 189, 
190 

— trade routes, 235 
Oraon, 121, 122, 135, 137, 138 
Organisation, Employers', 202 

— Labour, 202 

— of Justice, 322-27 

— of Police Force, 315-2 f 
— Social Service, 416 

—, Youth Welfare, 421 
Oriental Education, 354, 369 
Orissan authority, 78 

— culture, 80 

— influence, 81, 89 
—• interest, 77 
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Paiks, 94, 99 

S1, 1W ' 430 ■ 

PaJ as, 3, 77, 80 

Patas/Shimul, 50-1 

Palma, 82,139, 442 

Panchaya^ AnchaJ, 11 , 343 , 345-46, 

— Election, 346 
— Gram, 11 , 343 , 346, 348 
Panchayati Raj, 343-48 
Panchet/Panchakot, 6 , 14, 86 91 
92, _ 4 94, 96 , 139,’ 350 , ^ 

- Dam, 14 , 15 , 17> 22 , 44 8 

— Estate, 293, 296, 298-99, 304 

— Fort, 3 , 92, 139 

- H.11, 15, 18, 38, 88, 430, 435 

— Ra,, 88 , 92, 93, 96, 98, 103 

293, 294, 300, 435, 442-43 
— Reservoir, 2 , 17 , 18 , 21 , 22 
~ “r, 4, 93, 97, 293-94, 

Pa 443 8 4°4 S6 ’ 90, 102 ’ l4 °’ 235 ’ 236, 

— Police Station, 10 , 69, 70, 80 , 

194, 443 109 ’ 110 ’ U2 ’ 113 ’ 
Parasite Control Unit, 334 
Put heir Dalan, 437 
Physical Education, 418 
Police Force, Organisation of, 315-21 
— Municipal, 318 

— out post, 10 , 320 

— personnel, 319-21 
— Rural, 318, 321-22 
— Stations, 319-20 

n 77. system, 6, 316-22 
1 olitical Parties, 4 12 
Polytechnic, 363 
Population, Density, 2 , 110-11 
— Growth of, 115-17 
~ Rural, 112-13, 115 
— Sex Ratio, 113 , 115 
— Urban, 111-12, 1 15 
„— Variation, 118 
Post Offices, 246 
Post and Telegraph, 246, 285-86 
Pottery, 198, 437 
Poultry, 175 

— diseases, 178 
— Form, 175 

Power, 191-93 
— Consumption, 193 

— generation, 191-92 

— Plant, 192 , 44 7 

— Station, 191 , 446 

4^6 Sfatl0n * Su P er Thermal, 191 , 

—, Thermal, 191 


^re-history, 73 

Preservation of Wild Life 57-8 
Prices, 260-62, 269 
Primary Education, 352, 353 
— Health centres, 383, 387 
- School, 339, 341, 351, 352, 
. . 353-54, 355, 364, 426 
Principal crops, 165-66 
Prisons, 327-30 
Prisoners, 328-30 
—, welfare of, 330 
Private, Nursing Home, 385 
— Protected Forest, 55 
Programme, Malaria Eradication, 

3 00-8 7 

— Milk Feeding, 330 

d i .National Malaria Control, 386 
Prohibition, 401-02 
Prosecution, 315 
Protected Forest, 55 
Protestant Dublin Mission, 138 
Proto-history, 73 
Public, auditoria, 375 
— dispensaries, 378 , 384 
Health activities, 391-94 
welfare organisation, 385 
d Hospital, 382, 384 
Puncha Police Station, 10, 105 108 
109, 110, 111 , 343, 440 442 ’ 
Purul.ya, 1 , 2 , 3, 6 , 7, 102, 105, 114 
188 , 193 , 378 , 444.45 ’ 

Development Board, 159 
— District, 1 , 5 , 9, 69, 70 90 
j05, 107, 108, 109, 110, 118, 

no’ 17?’ !S’ ! 65> 167 > 169 ’ 
\Z°' 17 i 175, 178, 1S*1, 

187, 191, 192, 204, 209-10, 

213, 217, 242, 251-55 265 

W 07 269 ' 72 ’ 2?3, ’ 280 ’ 

306-07, 310, 311 314 

319-20, 326, 346, 355 

360-61, 368, 380-82, 391-92 
395-98, 399-400, 444-45 
— formation of, 105 
Puruliya, Forest division, 56 
— Muffussil Police Station, 10 

69, 70, 82, 108, 109, lio’ 

137,139,180,194,431 
— Municipality, 9 , 114, 318 
335, 338, 444-45 
Sadar Subdivision, 8 , 9 69 

70, 71, 72 ’ ’ 

Town Police Station, 10 , 69 
.j 98 ’ 109 ’ n °. 137, 138, 139,’ 

4^45 8 ' 189 ’ 319 ' 2() ’ 

Puskarana, 74-5 


R 


PUR — 59 


Rad ha, 73, 74 
Radharaman Temple, 90 
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Radioactive minerals, 44 
Raghunathpur, 6, 10 , 86, 96, 99, 103, 
140, 193, 445-46 
— College, 362 
— Municipality, 114, 335, 337, 
341-42, 445-46 

— Police Station, 10, 69, 70, 80, 
81, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 114, 194, 343, 428, 432, 
446, 448-49 
Railways, 243-45, 251 
— Crime, 314-15 
— Goods Traffic, 251-55 
— Passengers, 251 
— Stations, 244 
Raiyats, 304 
Raja Mansingh, 89-90 
Rajputs, 3, 88, 89, 141 
— Kshatriya, 141 
Rajwar, 141-42 

Rama Krishna Mission, 373, 407 
— Vidyapith, 359 
Ramananda Centenary College, 362 
Ramchandrapur, 104 
Registration, 279-80, 312 
— Ideal, 380 
— Vital, 379 
Regulation of 1793, 4 
— XVIII of 1805, 5, 6 
— XIII of 1833, 7 
Religion, 122-40 
— Budhism, 122 
— Christianity, 122, 137-38 
— Hinduism, 122-35 
— Islam, 122, 136-37 
— Jainism, 122, 138-40 
— Sikhism, 122 
— Vaishnavism, 134-35 143, 149 
Religion of Bagdis, 131 
— Bauris, 131-33 
— Bhumij, 124-27 
— Deswali Manjhis, 130-31 
— Koras, 122 
— Mundas, 122 
— Oraons, 122, 131 
— Santals, 122, 127-30 
Rent, payment of, 304 
Reserved Forest, 55 
Reservoirs, 160-61 
Revenue, 94, 96, 97, 288-304 

— collection, 96„ 97 

— district, 96, 97 
— Excise, 311 

— Jurisdiction, 8 
— Land, 293 

— Management, history of, 2'88- 
304 

— Settlement, 94 
Roads, 240, 247-50 

— metalled, 240 

— non-metalled, 240 

— transport, 240-42 


— village, 247-48 

— Zilla Parishad, 249-50 
Rocks, 26-35 
Rudra Sikhara, S4, 86 
Rupai Nala, 13 
Rural, electrification, 194 
— Indebtedness, 205-09 
— Police, 318, 321-22, 379 
— Population, 111-12 
— Wages, 262 
— Water Supply, 393 
— Works Project, 157, 160 

S 

Sabuj Sangha, 420 
Sadani/Sadri, 121 

Sadar Ghatwals/Digwars, 7, 93, 95 

Sadiyals/Mankis, 93, 95 

Sahib Bandh, 22, 176, 444, 445 

Sainik School, 365, 406-07 

Sal, 50, 58 

Sanitation, 391 

Santal, 3, 103, 116, 119, 122, 127, 
135, 137,. 138, 146-48, 426 

— deities, 128-30 

— Hinduisation of, 127-30 

— uprising, 8 

Santaldihi, 116, 191, 193, 287, 429, 
446-47 

Santali, 119-20, 146, 148 
Santuri, 10 

— Police Station, 10, 86, 108, 
109, 110, 194, 436 
— Sarnaf Jahira, 46 
— Sarwak / S ravak/Sarak, 

Jain, 140, 432 
Sasanka, 3, 76 
Satyagraha, 104 
Savars, 154 

Scheduled Castes, 2, 131, 140, l4l, 
143, 145, 153, 207-09, 402, 403, 
405, 406, 408 

— Tribes, 2, 145-54, 207-09, 

402, 403 

—, Welfare of, 403, 405, 406, 
408 

School, aided, 351 
— Fine Arts, 364-65 
— Girls’ 369 
— Government, 351, 356 
— Health, 390-91 
— High, 358, 366, 426 
— Higher Secondary, 358-69, 361 
— Junior Basic, 354, 355, 364, 
369 

— Junior High, 357-58, 360, 426 
— Junior Technical, 363 
— Primary, 339, 341, 351, 352, 
353-54, 355, 364, 367-69, 426 
— Sainik, 365 

— Secondary, 356, 357, 367, 369 
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— Senior Basic, 354, 355, 356, 

_ ~ Technical, 362 
Scientific agriculture, 168 
Secondary Education, 360-61 
— Schools, 356, 357 
Seeds, 169-70, 171 
— distribution of, 169 
— Farms, 169, 170, 171 
— Stores, 169, 170 
Senas, 3 

Sepoy Rebellion, 103 
Shakti Sangha, 419-20 
Share-cropper, 152 
Shellac, 117 
Shilpa Asrama, 105 
Sibimul/Palas, 50-1 
Shyam-bandh, 176 

S6 ' S7 - ss - 

Ra J a of, 350 
Sikhism, 122 
Silabati (Silai), 19 , 156 
Silica, 42 

Silpore Hillock Park, 438 
Small Scale Industry units, 192 
— pox, 376 

Social and Tribal Welfare, 404-05 
— Education, 372 
— Centre, 372 
— Service organization, 416 
Soil, 35-7, 163-65 
— Conservation, 55 , 56 , 164 
— Erosion, 164 
— Gneissic, 163 
— Gondwana, 163 
— Transition, 163 
South West Frontier Agency, 102 , 

Special Education, 365 
Spring, 22-3 

Assistance to Agriculture, 173 , 

— Industries, 199 , 204, 212-13 
Youth Welfare, 371 
— Electricity Board, 191 19 ? 

193, 287 ’ 

Government set up, 275-85 
9 ReO , r ^ n 0 ^ ation Commission, 8 , 

Reorganising Act, 8 
Statutory Bodies, 286-87 
Station Committee, 113 , 114 
— Railway, 243-45 ' 

Stick lac, 186, 214-15, 216 
consumption of, 187 

c . P f oduct i° n of, 186-8-7 
Still births, 380 

Struggle for freedom, 104 
Subarnabanik, 145 

Subarnarekha, 2 , 12 , 16 , 79 , 82 , 84, 
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Subba-bhumi/subhra bhumi, 349 
Suissa, 80, 81 , 82, 447-48 


Tabedars, 95 , 291 

Tailakampi, 289, 292-84, 432, 448-49 
iailakampi kingdom, 292-94 
(see also Telkupi) 

Tambulivanik, 145 
Tanks, 87 
— irrigation, 159 
iapoban, 373 

Taraf Sardars, 93, 95 , 292 , 295 
Tassar/Tussar 116, 11 7 , 184, 188-89, 
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Telephone Exchange, 246 
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Tenure, Digivari, 300 
— Ghatwali, 292, 301 
— Malguzari, 294 
— Mankiari/Murari, 290-91 
299-300 

— other Services, 302-04 
— Service, 299-303 

— Subordinate, 299-303 
— Tabedari, 301 
— Tarafsardari/ Sardar Ghat- 

tvali/Sadiyali, 292, 300-01 
thermal Power, 191 

— l’ 16 ’ !91> 193, 287, 
429, 446-47 

Station, 193 
To Is, 369 
Topography, 11-5 
Tourist facilities, 246 
Trade, 214-21, 225-27 
— Centre, 216, 218, 219, 225-27 
route, oldtime, 23-5 

107 ^ ^ errRor ' es Act 1956, 8 , 

Transition, soil, 163 
Transport facilities, 241-46 
Tribes, 137-38, 145-54, 404-05 
— Welfare, 404-05 
Tuisama, 80, 81 
Tulin, 187, 373 
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Underground water, 24 
Union Committee, 113 , n 4 
Urban population, 112-13 

1 60 ID Foodgrains Programme, 159 
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V 

Vaccination, 178, 392, 393 
Vaidya, 144 

Vaishnava, 81, 82-5, 134-35, 143, 
149 

Vajrabhumi/Vajjabhumi, 2, 3, 73-4 
Variation in density, 110-11 
Vegetation, types of, 49-53 
Veterinary dispensaries, 179 
— Hospitals, 179 
— Services, 177-79, 333-34 
— Units, 178 

Vidhan Sabha, constituencies, 408-10 

— results, 412-15, 423-25 
Village Police, 317, 318, 321-22, 379 

— watchmen, 317 
Vital Registration, 379 

— Statistics, 578-82 

W 

Wages, 262-64, 271-72 
Waste, cultivable, 155 

— land, 155 

Water Supply, Rural, 393 
— Urban, 394 
Water-ways, 245 

Weights and Measures, 221-22, 284 
Welfare, Labour, 203, 401, 409 

— of Prisoners, 330 

— of Scheduled Castes, 403, 

405, 406, 408 

— Scheduled Tribes, 403, 405, 

406, 408 


— Tribal, 402 
— Youth, 370, 371, 421 
West Bengal Estate Acquisition Act, 
304-05 

— Land Reforms Act, -304-05 
— Panchayat Act 1973, 346 
— State Electricity Board, 191, 
192, 193, 446, 447 
— Zilla Parishad Act, 344 
wetland agriculture, 82, 89, 83, 
290 

Wholesale markets, 218 
— Prices, 269 
witch-craft, 377 

Y 


Yadavas, 143 

Youth Welfare, 370, 371, 421 
— Council, 371 
— Organisation, 421 
— State Assistance to, 371 

Z 

Zamindari of Baghmundi, 294-95 
— Kuilapal, 394-96 
— Matha, 294-95 
— Panchet, 4, 97, 101, 294, 426 
Zilla Parishad, 343, 344, 346, 347, 
398 

— Act 1963, 344, 346 
— Dispensary, 398 
— Road, 249-50 
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